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{ We are in favor of Canadian reciprocity, and therefore do not, upon that point, agree 
with the writer of the following paper, furnished for the Review; but, agreeing with him 
upon many other points, and believing his facts and deductions to be of interest and value, 


we publish them entire.—Eprror.] 


The subject of reciprocal trade with 
the British North American Provinces 
has again been brought to the notice of 
the public, by the attention recently be- 
stowed upon if at Washington. It is not 
our purpose—at least at present—to dis- 
cuss the merits of the question in detail, 
but to submit a few remarks that have 
a legitimate bearing on the measure. 
In popular governments, all laws are 
presumed to be the expressions of the 
popular will; and yet, such expressions 
are but the acts of a ruling majority, in 
which the governed coneur. Hasty and 
ill-applied legislation is oftener a re- 
sult, proceeding from deliberative assem- 
blages, chosen by free suffrages, than 
from bodies on which there are imposed 
checks, in the form of a power compa- 
ratively irresponsible to the people, and 
supreme in itself. It is for this reason, 
that in monarchical states, the record 
of legislative proceedings exhibit fewer 
interpolations, canceled acts, and re- 
stored pages, than do the journal of pro- 
ceedings of republican councils. Laws 
are framed with more care, and are abo- 
lished with more caution. Judicial tests 
generally confirm the judgment with 
which they are created, and the exigen- 
cies of the time attest their wholesome- 
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ness. The public welfare may demand 
occasional changes or modifications, and 
these are made or refused; but ill-ad- 
vised legislation, in its broad applica- 
tion, is peculiarly the evil of wpiilian 
Lobbyism, the clamor of the press, and 
the argument of petition, are the levers 
which control our deliberative bodies; 
for, however well convinced a member 
may be of the injudiciousness of a mea- 
sure, he will not dare to defy his consti- 
tuency, even if he have the moral forti- 
tude to resist the influences which dail 
beset him on his way to and from his 
repared 


seat. 
It is averred—and we are not 

to dispute the assertion—that Son is a 
large majority in Congress who are in fa- 
vor of reciprocity with the Canadas. Be it 
so; but the fact is no proof that one half 
the American people are in favor of the 
project. We cannot believe that the 
southerr and southwestern states desire 
any such exclusive reciprocal inter- 
changes with the provinces, or a nearer 
intercourse than the nation now enjoys, 
unless the bill before Congress first un- 
dergoes material alteration. The Union 
is a kindred whole, and not an alliance, 
Each member is independent, but it is 
a family in which everything is, or 
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should be, conducted with harmony to 
insure prosperity, and to perpetuate fra- 
ternal Felaons. In our own mind— 
although we do not ask the reader to 
indorse the view—reciprocity with the 
British North American Colonies, with- 
out extending the same courtesy to the 
whole continent and its adjacent islands, 
would be a most pernicious proceeding, 
and fraught with social mischief. It 
will, if carried into effect, be introducing 
an invidious and distinctive element into 
our political creed, by avowing national 
preferences, while our treaties declare 
that all governments stand with us upon 
an equal and impartial footing. It will 
be saying to Europe—a quibble that has 
already obtained—that this favor we 
may show to Canada, because Canada 
is not a treaty-making power, which 
constitutes an independent nation; but 
it will be saying to the West India and 
South American dependencies the same 
thing, while we refuse to them like con- 
cessions. If we can dispose of this ob- 
jection, which does not amount to an 
obstacle in the estimation of many states- 
men, then we have taken the first step 
toward the object aimed at. But let us 
consider farther how such a convention 
will operate. It will have a tendency 
to confer benefits on one section of the 
Union at the expense of the other, by 
causing trade to flow to the lakes and 
the northern sea-board outlets, which 
ought to find its natural outlets at the 
mouth of the Mississippi and the Atlan- 
tic ports of the South. The project is 
the offspring of monopolies. It origi- 
nated with gigantic corporations—with 
rail-road, steamboat, and canal compa- 
nies, who construct their lines of travel 
at right angles with the great water- 
courses of the South and West, and make 
them converge to and concentrate at 
Montreal, at Boston, at New-York, and 
at Philadelphia. These artificial chan- 
nels intercept the downward trade of the 
Mississippi and Ohio basins, and cause 
it to pour forward or recede back to the 
northern ports. They bring from the 
West the products of the soil and the 
workshop, and these find the same des- 
tination. Against al) this we offer no 
word of objection, because we are not 
discussing the full merits of the question. 
We are simply averring, that if the mea- 
sare be designed for the benefit of the 
whole Union, it is incomplete, ard should 
be made more general and cor ‘“hen- 


sive. If designed for a section, it will 
prove an evil, and should be defeated. 
As regards the isolated question of 
intrinsic value, there is too much im- 
Per attached to the trade of the 
ritish North American Possessions.— 
The object, however, is not revealed in 
this. The southern and south western 
states have recently evinced a determi- 
nation to do much of their own foreign 
carrying trade. Money is super-abun- 
dant, and to be product.ve it must be 
invested. The coffers of the money- 
lending powers overflow, and such as 
truly need cannot borrow. “ Sardinia 
and Denmark,” says the London Times, 
“are the only two borrowing states in 
Europe that could now raise even small 
amounts in our markets.” And the mar- 
ket of England being overstoeked, that 
paper adds: “Under these circumstan- 
ces, it is plain, that when the next ex- 
ternal rush of capital takes place, it will 
be to the United States.” And no in- 
vestment, that journal thinks, will yield 
as fair a per centage as in rail-road 
stocks. The North, with more available 
capital than the South, foreseeing the 
consequences that would ensue to its 
commerce, if the South established a rail- 
road system of its own, has anticipated 
the crisis which the London 7imes fore- 
shadows, and has, in this, sought to pre- 
elude the participation of the South. 
Rail-road compames have been formed, 
and bands of rail already stretch from 
Maine to St.Louis, from Chicago to New- 
York, and eross and re-eross eachother, 
until the whole scheme resembles en 
iron web, or a labyrinth. The northern 
sea- board cilies have taken care to sub- 
scribe largely to these immense im- 
provements, so as to command their 
termini; and then comes forward the 
projector, and his revelations are worthy 
of note. He says to England, “ You 
a more money than you require. 
ery well. We need additeonal capital 
to complete our works. We have had 
an eye to your interest, as well as our 
own. By our system of rail-road and ar- 
tificial water-courses, we will be enabled 
to reduce the inter-transit duty on cot- 
ton, so that it can be landed cheaper in 
Liverpool, though shipped at New-York, 
than if exported direct from Charleston, 
from Mobile, or from New-Orleans.~— 
The reduction on the transportation of 
food and provisions will be on a corres- 
ponding scale.” As a further induce- 
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ment for the loan, he adds: “We will 
receive your lumber by way of the 
Hudson, or through the port of Portland, 
and land it on your sugar plantations 
ten per cent. cheaper than it can possibly 
be delivered there now by way of New- 
Orleans. We will do more. We will 
send you Canadian wheat, and thus de- 
prive our own farmers of so much ofa 
market, for what does it matter to us 
whether we ship to Boston, to New-York, 
or to Philadelphia, so long as we derive 
equal benefit from the transportation ? 
Then, again, as Canada wants pork and 
hams, the provinces will receive these 
commodities without the payment of cus- 
toms’ duties; and this will lower Cana- 
dian labor. We will go still farther. 
We will But we will not pursue 
the thread of the argument. The next 
we hear of this compromise of interests, 
is the advocacy of Canadian reciprocity 
in the Congressional halls at Washington. 

The North has no wish to see the 
South assume an attitude of commercial 
independence. It has no intention, if it 
can prevent the alternative, of allowing 
the South to become its own burden-car- 
rier, its own importer, and its own ex- 
porter. It cannot passively contemplate 
the withdrawal of the cotton, pork, to- 
bacco, rice, or provision trade, which it 
now controls. While cotton continues 
to be the ruling staple of the continent, 
and England monopolizes the spindles 
ef the world, every national concession 
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expected of us, will be made with a view 
to conciliate that power first. All this 
is well; but it goes either too far, or not 
far enough. Our. interests, as we have 
remarked, are common. We must 
avoid all sectional feeling, and all ex- 
travagant deferences to foreign govern. 
ments—whether England or Russia— 
where the object is to enrich one portion 
of the Union at the expense of the oth- 
er, and to conciliate a powerful state be- 
cause it condescends to purchase a com- 
modity from us which it can neither 
produce nor obtain elsewhere. 

Let us come to figures. The domes- 
tic exports of the United States amount 
in value* to $196,689,718. Of this 
amount, England takes to the value of 
$105,121,921. Deducting $70,000,000 
as the excess of her purchases of cotton 
over other nations, and $12,000,000 in 
gold and silver as a similar excess, there 
is a balance left of $23,121,921. She 
buys from us commodities to the value 
of $23,121,921, all prime necessaries of 
life and needful luxuries, which is less 
than double the value of the prime ne- 
cessaries of life and luxuries which we 
export to the West Indies, the domestic 
trade with which might be so greatly 
augmented by a system of reciprocity. 
The domestic export trade with the West 
Indies amounts in value to $12,600,875 
per annum, while the domestic export 
trade with Canada does not exceed 
$5,835,000. 


Domestic and British Exports per Annum to all Parts of the World. 


To 
“ 


“ Africa at large 


South America on the Atlantic 
“ South America on the Pacific 


“ South Seas and Pacific ............. 


“ Canada 


“ West Indies............ 
** Miscellaneous............ 


There should be, we think, if our 
treaties be not nullities, our construction 
of equity an unmeaning phrase, some 
favor shown to the governments of our 
own continent over those of the old 
world. The principle is not novel.— 
Customs’ unions are formed in Europe, 


Europe at large .........--s000+: 
| eal. JO 


Other North American possessions... 


Domestic Exports. British Exports. 








. .8157,742,277...... ....$130,060,775 
2,943.087.......... 53,004,165 
tae “aa 14,008,530 
= . ae 26,412,320 
so, | LORI. oa... 10,025,280 
601,146.......... 14,948,335 
.. 6,835,834 
9990 268 Binns sas 16,175,255 
12,600,875.......... 17,739,865 
893,109.......... 


74,464,805 


without giving offence to exterior na- 
tions, and a like league might be formed 
by us on a similar basis of principle. It 
is so common for us to regard the trade 
of Europe as all-important to our pros- 


*Official returns of 1851. 
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perity, that to maintain and enlarge it, found. The products are the products 
we are almost willing at times to sow of every hemisphere; and the area 
the seeds of contention at home. En- of habitable country yet to be oecu- 
gland, on the contrary, has her trade oe by a population as dense as that of 
well diffused over the globe; and by Europe, is greater than the whole of Afri- 
bold enterprise, and the exercise of a ca. Bathed on one side by the Pacific and 
- lofty spirit, she has pushed her conquests on the other by the Atlantic, the conti- 
of peace, until her domestic exports nent looks out on Europe and Africa 
now average $360,000,000 per annum. and Asia on the East; and on Asia and 
The figures in the foregoing table arein Oceanica on the West. What destiny 
point. awaits this continent, none can tell; but 
We have on this continent, and inthe this we may safely predict, that it will 
islands adjacent, an extensive market be through an American population and 
for the interchanges of commerce, that over our own soil, that the nations of the 
needs to be fostered to be profitable-— world will hereafter have intercourse 
From the frozen seas of the North, tothe and hold intellectual converse. 
Straits of Magellan, it is one vast and We conclude this division of the sub- 
elongated continuity of plateaus, val- ject by drawing the reader’s attention to 
leys, table-lands, and protecting moun- the subjoined table. It is prepared from 
tains, of intersecting lakes, and navigable official statements of the domestic trade 
rivers—of rail-roads and canals—of con- of the United States with the countries 
tiguous cities—and of clustering isles, named, the domestic exports of Great 
Every habitable zone is embraced with- Britain thereto, the population and 
in its extreme length, and heat and cold square miles thereof, and the number of 
are regulated on isothermal as well as souls to each square mile. We shall 
meridian lines. From latitude to lati. continue the subject more in detail here- 


tude, every quality of cultivable soil is after. 


Domestic itish Ex- 
Coantries, Population . Area ofsq. Pop.tosq. | Exports to, Imports from. = to. 
miles. miles. alue. Value. Value. 
EE ST Ae 7,200,000. ...1,100,000.... 7 -.-$1,014,690.... 804,779. ... $2,260,000 
Central America. ...-.......1,852,000,... 204,000... 9 . ng "923,302... naar oe be yeore) 
Venezuela Pb cdbedbediccet 1,250,000.... 774,000.... 1%%.... 854,779.... 2,380,295.... 1,600,000 
New-Granada... s sees ceeees 2,200,000 ... 330,000.... 7 .... 2,507,701... 695,606.... 3,650,500 
Argentine Republic... ..... 1,600,000.... 927,000.... 1%....  650,852.... 3,265,382.... 4,235,000 
Cisplatine Republic ........ ve 480,000.... 256,000.... 2 .... 33,731. ..< 19,114.... 350,000 
Ee cheiunn Sihnes dias 7,560,000 ....2,300,000. ... 3 . 3,128,956.... 11,525,304.... 12,725,000 
Guianas,,..-.....-..-+e+-0+. 135,000.... 136,000.... 1 ....  671,738.... 137,582... 500,000 
Honduras ..............--.. 310,000....  72,000.... 4%.... 213,806.... 174,526.... 917,000 
South America on the Pacific. 
OWili. 22.22... . 2. eens. e- ++ 1,200,000.... 144,000.... 8 .... 1,608,877.... 2,734,746.... 5,783,000 
didn deta scoken 1,400,000.... 524,000.... odes,  Sereeeins 94,733.... 4,245,000 
Sg GIT 'S: 2,420,000....1,039,000.... 2 .... 36,196... 39,829.... 475,000 
West Indies. 
Hayti....-....-..-...+++-++ 700,000.... 11,000.... 64 .... 1,697,372.... 1,889,968.... 1,375,000 
Sid» = oath nen 5 seeeeeee 1,200,000. .. 42,353.... 29 .... 5,239,976.... 17,046,931 
Swedish West Indies...... 9,000... cee. cese 61,157.... 29,001 | 
Danish West Indies. ...... 43,000... 118....360 |... 909,687....  255,8¢4 (7 7/590,000* 
Dutch West Indies ......... 18,500... . 500.... 21%....  366,808.... 572,430 
British West Indies ........ 800,000.... 13,000... 61 .... 3,903,560.... 1,003,871... 10,200,000 
French West Indies ........ 257,000.... 720....357%.... 280,579... 22,909 
Spanish West Indies ....... 359,000. ... 3,865.... 93 .... 961,410.... 2,480,320 * Included. 
Gonerally...... .....2000... 203,000.... 18,072.... 11%.... 76,936.... 25,751 
The Canadas. 

Canada............ .....-..1,800,000,... 349,821.... 5%.... 5,835,834.... 4,056,471 6.175.000 
British N. Am. Possessions. 852,000....1,905,000... 0.4.... 3,224:553.... 1.736.783 ++ 16,175, 


Mi = Ss eises mee pe ne 





French fisheries............ 


We have glanced at the question of now turn to the gulf commerce, and will 
continental reciprocity. We have as- show that it is no exaggeration to say, 
sured that the domestic trade with the that the great sea midway between the 
British North American Provinces is by Americas is more essential to the wel- 
no means so important as interested par- fare of the United States, than is the 
ties would have us believe. We shall Mediterranean to Europe, to Asia, and 
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Commercial Value of the Mexican 


to Africa. If we can establish this 
point, then it must at once be admitted, 
that, as a matter of expediency, recipro- 
city with the Canadas should be imme- 
diately followed or preceded by recipro- 
city with South America and its terri- 
torial appendages and islands, and with 
the West Indies, and the isles of the 
Pacific contiguous to the continent. 

That which should first be considered, 
as regards the commercial value of a 
sea, is its physical character, the protec- 
tion its harbors afford to shipping, its 
form or configuration, the natural features 
and productiveness of the countries 
which bound it, its currents and climate, 
but mainly the number, navigable con- 
dition, and courses of the rivers that 
fall into it. Secondly, aecessibility to 
the great ocean highway, distance to be 
passed over in going and returning; dis- 
tances to be overcome in visiting from 
port to port ; and, finally, contiguity to 
the markets of the world. 

The Red Sea, comparatively speak- 
ing, is of no commercial value: it is 
hardly sought as an interoceanic commu- 
nication with the Mediterranean. It 
has no great rivers falling into it [It 
drains no valleys, no basins, no lands, 
that might send forward their products 
to be borne upon its bosom to ready 
markets. Along its banks no cities have 
risen to maritime opulence ; commerce 
would perish if planted there. Its wa- 
ters are received from a mysterious 
source, and comé and go but to feed the 
Indian ocean. Few vessels ride uponit, 
or are urged by its winds ; and only such 
are impelled over its surface as bear the 
slaves of Massonah to Egyptian ha- 
rems, or African pilgrims to the shrine 
of Mecea. How different would its 
uses be, if, from the hills of Abyssinia, 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, the val- 
ley of the Nile, or the basins of the 
Euphrates, an Amazon, a Mississippi, a 
Hudson, or an Orinoco, poured into it, 
and united the trade of three continents. 

Commerce and navigation have chan- 
ged their principles and character with 
the revolutions of time, of states, and 
the spread and progress of population 
and civilization. Around the name of 
the Mediterranean there lingers a classic 
association, and we venerate it for its 
past services, when on its bosom rode the 
argosies of the world, and the trade of 
both hemispheres located on its shores. 
Cyprus and Syracuse, Carthage and 
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Utica, Memphis and Tripolis, Antioch 
and Smyrna, Alexandria and Ptolemais, 
Tyre, Sidon and Joppa, are names as 
familiar for their commercial grandeur 
as for the glory of their arms, their con- 

uests of peace, or the wealth, on which 
their civic greatness was founded.— 
But the commerce of antiquity, great as 
it was for the time or era, was nothing 
in comparison to the trade of a single 
city a few hundred years later. And 
great as was this latter trade, what was 
it, in all its vigor, to the trade of London, 
or Liverpool, or New-York now? The 
commercial magnitude of the ancient 
Mediterranean ports cannot be traced in 
their ruins ; butone thing we are assured 
of, that the eities of the Adriatic and 
the Mediterranean, together, do not afford 
employment for as much tonnage as 
does the port of New-York alone. 

But this has little to do with the ques- 
tion of the commercial value of the 
Mediterranean. Cities may crumble on 
its shores, its bays may fill with mud 
and vegetable aggregations; and states 
decay that once ruled it. All this may 
evincea degeneracy of people, a want 
of enterprise, the operation of unwise 
laws, a corrupting government—it may 
be a result of devastating wars, or a 
transfer of commercial power and do- 
minion consequent upon the spread of 
population, and the discovery of new 
mediums of supply, and new channels 
of intercourse. But the countries re- 
main. The rivers that poured their 
floods into the Baltic, into the Propontis, 
and into the Aigean, and which su 
plied the Mediterranean on the Nort 
flow on still. The great arteries of three 
continents, the Danube, the Euphrates, 
and the Nile, which drained their valleys 
a thousand years ago, drain them now. 
It is because commerce has#*changed its 
principles, and navigation its character, 
that the Mediterranean is not what it 
was. Discovery has swept past the 
natural order and development of things. 
It has created necessities, and it has sur- 
mounted former obstacles. We traverse 
the o@ean with steam and travel the earth 
with iron horses. Speed is everything, 
whether in the plow or the anvil, the 
common wagon or the rail-road carriage, 
the sail-rigged ship or the leviathan 
steamer. 

The Mediterranean is a sea of seas— 
of peninsulas and headlands—of archi- 
pelagos and deeply-indented bays. A 
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journey may be made by land from 
Genoa to Venice ina few hours, and 
from Durazzo to Salonica in two or three 
days. To make the voyages between 
these ports with a sail-vessel, requires 
the lapse of many weeks, and some- 
times the delay of months. On the con- 
trary, the journeys soonest made from 
one port to another on the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, are those which are un- 
dertaken by sea-voyages. A vessel 
proceeding from the Atlantic up the 
Mediterranean, and taking a cargo in 
the Black Sea of the productions of 
Western Asia or Central Europe—or at 
the mouth of the Nile, of the productions 
of Egypt—or at the port of Venice, of 
the productions of France or Germany, 
cannot clear the Straits of Gibraltar on 
a return trip under two months. The 
sinuosities of shore-line measure 14,000 
miles; the shore-line of the Gulf of 
Mexico—clear as it is of projections and 
other interruptions to navigation—mea- 
sures but 5,500 miles. Whilea vessel 
coasts along a shore-line of 14,000 miles, 
collecting a promiscuous cargo of the 
production of 2,000,000 square miles, a 
vesse] may make the entire coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, (5,500 miles,) receive a 
cargo of the productions of 4,000,000 
square miles, and be under way, in the 
broad ocean, nine thousand miles in ad- 
vance of the other; or, a vessel in the 
guif may take in a cargo on the coast 
and deposit it in the port of New-Or- 
leans, return and deposit a second 
cargo, before a vessel, sailing up»the 
Mediterranean, can again make the At- 
lantic and spread its sails in search of a 
market. Key West and Gibraltar are 
the gateways that interlock the grana- 
ries of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Mediterranean. East and west of these 
is the Atlantic, and it is only on its 
heaving billows that the strife of rivalry 
begins. The seas locked within are 
the recipients of the elements of com- 
merce—nothing more—and that sea 
which has the advantage of proximity to 
the ocean, of greatest extent of bound- 
ing country, of variety and quality of 
production, and superiority of Mfand 
navigation, is the sea that does, and al- 
ways must, take precedence of all others. 
Such is the Gulf of Mexico. There is, too, 
this point to be considered: The pro- 
ducts of Southern Europe, of Western 
Asia, and of Northern Africa, which 
seek the ocean by the Mediterraneun, 
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are the surplus of the products which 
these countries reject. The local sup- 
ply being a surfeit, consumers must be 
sought for elsewhere—in the East, in the 
South Seas, in the remote Indies, or on 
this continent. But for all the pro- 
duections that are borne to or from the 
gulf, there is a market almost at hand. 
Brazil, the Plata States, Central America, 
Equador, Venezuela, and the West In- 
dies, need of the products that are car- 
ried down the Mississippi; and New 
Orleans, Charleston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New-York and Boston require 
for domestic consumption and exchange 
the bulk of the a ere that are sent 
forward by the rivers of South America 
into the gulf. 

It is no departure from truth to aver, 
that the basins tributary to the Gulf of 
Mexico are more extensive, prolific in 
natural productions, and the productions 
more varied in character onl al greater 
agricultural value, than may be said of 
all the basins in the world beside. The 
annexed table will serve to illustrate 
this fact, so far as square miles are con- 
cerned: 

Basins in the World, drained by Rivers, having a 
Sea or Ocean Outlet. 
THE OLD WORLD. 
Basin of the Mediterranean. ..... 1,160,000 sq. m, 
“ i . 520,000 * 





TD. d bibitbebicteese. ¥ 
” Euphrates ........... 196,000 “ 
* DGEB.icssien-s.... Be * 
2 Ganges...... 432,000 * 
en Trawaddy .... 331,000 “ 
- Others of India. ...... 173,000 * 


« Rhine & West. Europe 730, o 


THE NEW WORLD. 


Basin of the Mississippi .... ..... 982,000 sq.m 
os Florida and Texas.... 520,000 “ 
“ Mexico & Cen. Am... 300,000 “ 
* Amazon ............. 1,796,000 “ 
« Orinoco, &c.......... 700,000 *“ 
Datel ck eM ccckins Coevncs 4,298,000 “« 


The valley of the Amazon is but a 
continuation of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi; and its waters, by the laws which 
govern tides, are caused to flow, not into 
the ocean first, but into the gulf. The 
Orinoco, which is an arm of that majes- 
tic flood, empties into the Caribbean 
direct. Hence the valley of the Ama- 
zon is but a continuation of the basin of 
the Mississippi ; and their draining rivers 
all fall into the gulf before they flow 
out into the Atlantic. But it is needless 
to dwell longer on the external value of 
the two seas. Any farther comparison 
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miay be confined to a few words. ' The 
productions brought down from the ba- 
sins of the old world, do not return to 
them. The staples of the Indus and 
Ganges make long voyages to Europe 
or Eastern Asia; the surplus products of 
the basins of Western Europe are borne 
to markets far beyond the Indian seas; 
and the products of the valleys drained 
by the rivers that pour into the Mediter- 
ranean. are conveyed oceanward thou- 
sands of miles to all hemispheres. The 
nt basins of the Americas are all 
drained towards the gulf; and the ocean 
market is then at hand. 

We have next to consider the physi- 
eal character of the countries through 
which our rivers course. The Missis- 
sippi River, which‘is peculiarly our own, 
is the ventricle of the Union. It is capa- 
ble of absorbing and digesting all the 
products of labor that may be poured 
into it. Taking its rise in the lati- 
tude of fifty degrees north, in the re- 
gion of snows and exalted mountains, 
where the climates are suited to the 
growth of wheat and barley, and the 
hardy cereals—in the region of valuable 
forests and animal furs—it runs south, 
crossing thirty degrees of latitude, and 
changing with every mile its tempera- 
ture and the character of the staples that 
are produced on its banks. “ Having,” 
says an eloquent writer, in speaking of 
this noble river, “left behind it the re- 
gions for peltries, wheat, and corn ; for 
hemp and tobaeeo; for pulse, apples, 
whisky, oil and cotton; and having 
crossed the pastoral lands for hogs, 
horses, and cattle, it reaches, near the 
thirtieth degree of latitude, the northern 
verge of the sugar-eane. Thence ex- 
panding out in the gulf, with all these 
ager: on its bosom, it passes on to 

ey West and the Tortugas, and delivers 
up to the winds and waves of the ocean 
the fruits of its teeming soil and mul- 
titudinous climes.” Then comes in 
the valley of the Amazon. Taking up 
the agricultural productions and staples 
which the Mississippi had just reached, 
and pushing the variety beyond the 
equator, if imereases, and far down in 
another hemisphere diversifies the won- 
derful assortment, until sugar and rice, 
coffee and indigo, drugs and spices, 
cocoa and cotton, cochineal and tobacco, 
india-rubber, dyewoods, peltries, flax 
and wool—everything, in short, that is 
grown on earth, or produced from its 
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bowels—is reached and disseminated 
through the vast basins which thus 
stretch, on meridian and Jatitudinal lines 
far north and south of the tropics, into 
the temperate zones. 

Whatever causes supervene to deprive 
the Mississippi, as a burden-route, of its 
proper downward share of the domestic 
products of the country—whether trade 
is forced from its banks to the northern 
ports by enterprise and artificial me- 
diums, or the foreign demand for our 
staples, by way of New-Orleans, is on 
the wane—of one thing we may be cer- 
tain, that it needs but the effort to make 
that city one of the greatest entrepots 
on the globe. Its commercial position 
is unrivaled, and its climate daily im- 
proves. The continent, south of it, is 
yet to be explored, its resources to be 
developed, its riches and their variety 
to be unfolded. Three hundred millions 
of people ask to be admitted to commu- 
nion and intercourse with six hundred 
millions west of us, who are shut out by 
an isthmus, only twenty-six miles im 
width. A hundred millions of doilars 
have already been expended or devoted 
to the work of leveling this barrier, of 
constructing rail-roads from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, of tunneling mountains, 
digging canals, clearing out once navi- 
gable streams, of building highways 
which are to penetrate into and traverse 
the interior, and of laying the founda- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon cities on the sites 
of Indian villages. Steam has commuted 
time, and brought about a speedier and 
nearer relationship of Europe with Ame- 
rica, and both with the East, than could 
have been accomplished by the ordinary 
sailing-vessel for a hundred years later. 
By a census of the Central and, South 
American states, the increase of Cauca- 
sian population thereof, for seventy years 
was not greater than has been the in- 
crease of pure white population within 
the three years last past. And the in- 
fluences that will inevitably work a res- 
toration of the political, moral, and social 
condition of the South American states 
(and they have much to redeem)—that 
will lead to advancement in the arts 
and sciences, and to physical progress— 
will operate with the same results in the 
West Indies and the islands which be- 
long to the continent. Let once the seed 
of Anglo-Saxon enterprise be sown, as it 
has been, to some extent, in Central 
America and south of the Amazon, it 
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will take root in a prolific soil, and give 
forth an abundant yield. 

In a preceding table, we have supplied 
figures showing the extent ‘and vaiue of 
our domestic trade with the above coun- 
tries. In the table below, marked A, we 
have collected from authentic sources 
the amount of the principal articles we 
import from thence ; and ia table B is 
shown the value or amount of the lead- 





ing domestic articles we export thereto. 
The diversity, more than the magnitude, 
deserves attention. The whole view, 
however, evinees a healthfulness of con- 
dition in our commercial relations with 
the governmenté #0uth of New-Orleans, 
and a decided aad increasing augmen- 
tation, which every interchange les 
modities tends to improve. 


[A.] 
West British Central 
Articles. Indies. Honduras, Cuba, Haytt. Mexico. America. 
Ss. ctcie.. Ble Ibs..7? 59,292....—— . 3,396,796. . 329,052.... 20,730.... 419 
PN cites jnvaeonusiuht M.. 797,000....—— ... ..162, 904,000 . . 14,000. ...2,211,000.... 43,000 
Indigo...... aia kane 04 bak Cel 6,893... ..28,440. 13,144... 30}.... 18,709..., 26,962 
WET 5 onc bi esdubae evcces Ibs. . 14,557... Se 
Brown sugar ..........+.+ Ibs. .57,983,435 ... —— 275,827, 497... 99,073.... —— ....337,246 
TOD... deece,daattnastiiica  Mmrais erates 32,898... 778,533 188. 23,039 
Molasses .............gallons.. 4,000,023.... —— .... . 31,578,462... 2,216.... —— .... 9,322 
EY ea oe Oe eee lbs 45,312... 7,807 .... BD .40% 1,720.... 270.... —— 
ES an value.. $427,206.... 452.. 5,379... 30,983. ... se 5 > ae 40,275 
Mahogany, cedar, & other ..val $5,808....33,820.. 97,580.... 127,607.... 1,43).... 1,688 
Dyewoods ........ ..Value.. $24,482.... 5,333.. 11,505 260,868 .... 96,591. vous S5,781 
eee value.. $52,939. ... 2,227.. —--: 1,640... 176 48 
MD «Osh. 6 ck awews value. $64,882 ... —— .... 674 —— nae 12,264... 101 
Coffee ...... eee fe lL) ee 3,099 084. . 18,808,706 “ee 299,319... 654 
Gold and silver ......... value. . $98, 863... 15,692. -+-  838,996.... 131,183....3,043,903.... 17,670 
New- Cis. Re- Argentine 
Articles. Granad ¥ i Brazil. public. Republic. Chili Pera. Equador. 
Tobacco ...2...0.... tbs. .112,201.. 11,967... 28,912..-—— .. —— os ,705..—.. —— 
Cigars............ ..M..448,000.. 24,000... 69,000..§ —— .. 5,000 — 
ED «ssodmauhs» aoa Ibs.. 1,247.. 117,08.. —— ..— —- 600..-——.. —— 
Tallow .............0DS.. meee 185,019 —_—_— — 
Brown sugar . ...... lbs.. 4,371.. 416,682.. 14,557,609..—— . — is 
Uoeoa..............108.. 13,001.. 39,516... 747,922..§-—— . — .. 35,008. —.. 204,852 
Molasses ....... gallons... —— .. 2379.. — s .. —_. oo 
ESS ae 8,569 .  400,844.. 306... "32,106,536. "9,109,846... —_.. 
Raw hides. ...... value. .$58,902.. 703,331.. 2,131,182..16,774.. 1,714,105.. 81,786. .6,709.. 353 
Meteo Ceaar, amd | 9368.. 700... 118,968.. — .. 478... -2,145.. —.. — 
Dyewoods ....... value..$58,982.. 28,856.. _- _—— SS 50,367..§ ——. 656 
SD « cdienas net value.. $79... 3,773... 3,446.. —— . —  . . 1,867, 191..—.. —— 
Mate, &e..... .... value.. $9,469.. 21,228... 1,011... ——. — .. 55,447.. 751.. 18,837 
RSS SC wit ode ds Ibs.. 94,419. .17,589.447 . 207 th —_ Ss 103,899... ——.. 10,484 
Gold and silver . ....val.$495,758.. | 36,584.. —— 1. (CC: 14. —.. —— 
[B.] 
West British Centra) 
Articles. Indies. Honduras. Cada. Hayti Mexico. Americas. 
Whale oil....... ..... .gallons.. 43,440.... 64.... 184,004.... 5S/O87.... 4,100.... 126 
Sperm candles....... .... ... _.Ibs.. 27,109.... 4,471.... 56,025.... 15,656.... 48,652.... —— 
ich -nabab aekts conned é value. $91,829... ‘473. 04,345....216,112.... 2,347.... 1,160 
Wood, &c.. -.«-....Value.. $497,800.... 6,752.... 410,498.... 66,645 ... 9,378.... 6,308 
Wood, manufactured «cies dé. WaRinBed $227,880.... 4,840....1,394,579.... 4,410.... 17,132. ...539,116 
Provisions, ES value.. $948,562. ...30,548.. 930,958... .339,676.... 60,040..." 9,124 
Breadstuffs ce aucecesss++. Value, . $1,460,390 *, 96,997... 804,277 ....239,482.... 6,150.... 17,592 
Soap and candies ..... ......valme.. $244,938.... 7,938.... 105,422....114, 166... 1,362... 2,556 
Cotton manufacture . ++. -Walue.. $109,827....45,228.... 25,711 ~,.206,211....211,072.... 65,997 
Non-enumerated— Manafactured . . $68,202.... 6,876. .. 450.... 66,496.... 8,878....122,94T 
Raw ............. $74,923.... 3468.... 67,800.... 5,308.... 12,729.... 2,367 
New- Cis. Re- Avg. Re- 

Articles, Granada. Venemela, Brazil. public. public. Chili. Pera. Equador. 
"Whale oil ....... ...... gallons. . 574.. 1,368... 2,849... 60.. 280.. 2,042.. 540.. —— 
Sperm candles ............. Ibs.. 17,446.. 23,989.. 35,593.. 395.. 772. .382,198.. 7,896... —— 
i dAb awe oath’. one -Value.. $4,333.. 1,407.. 3.443.. —— .. 1,077.. %.. 100... —— 
BO, QO. ckdas vccvie value. .$32.421.. 5,266.. 8,778.. 3,552.. 72,386.. 12,366. 528.. —— 
‘Wood, manufactured. .... value. .$82,267.. 8,480.. 19,914.. 162.. 229,354.. 24,430.. 4,013.. —— 
Provisions, &c........... value. .$70,507.. 34,203.. 11,217..°2,595.. 7,356. .312,757..17,009.. —— 
Breadstuffs .............. value . . $63,739. . 216,081 ..2,040,607 . 22,503. .168,751.. 87,194. .12,069.. —— 
Soap and candles.... .... value. .$12,287.. 22,684.. 16,868.. 254.. 2343.. 6,665.. 289.. —— 
Cotton manufacture ...... value. . $74,340... 95,410... 613,403.. —— .. 84,512. .850,703..38,279.. ——. 
Non-enumerated— Manufact’d ... .$22.152.. 38,780.. —— ..25,111.. 33,842.. 8,926..13,253.. —— 

Raw .......... $30,415.. 8,609.. 24,573.. 745.. 56,059.. 11,670.. 1,035. —_— 








The Amazon and its Tributaries—JInteroceanic Route. 


The Amazon is the ventricle of South 
America, as the Mississippi is of the 
United States. It takes ifs rise in ten 
degrees thirty minutes south latitude, in 
the lake Launchoca, and flows for a dis- 
tance in two branches—the Tunguragua 
and the Ucayale—until, forming a junc- 
tion, and uniting with it other rivers, it 
at last empties into the Atlantic, almost 
under the equator. Its entire distance 
has been computed at 4,700 miles, and 
it has an inland navigation, by connect- 
ing tributaries, of over 70,000 miles! 
Its basin—although we have adopted the 
common estimate of 1,796,000 square 
miles—is said to exceed 2,40:),000 square 
miles, Rising at the eastern base of the 
Andes, within sixty miles of the Pacific, 
in the heart of Peru, one branch of this 
majestic river follows a course due north 
to Jaen, in the State of Equador, thence 
through the southern provinces of Equa- 
dor, eastwardly, until a junction is form- 
ed with the cavele gathering in its 
way the rivers and streamlets of the 
Andes, and draining a country—yet 
almost in a state of nature—among the 
richest in precious metals and agricul- 
tural fertility on the globe. The Ucayale 
runs northeast, through the southern 
provinces of Peru, and in its course is 
also fed by numerous tributaries. After 
its junction with the Tunguragua, they 
roll together their floods, connecting 
the navigable streams of Bolivia, Peru, 
Equador, New Granada, and the Guia- 
nas; and finally they receive the volu- 
minous waters of the Madeira, a river 
of the first class, which takes its rise in 
the vicinity of Potosi, and courses in 
solitude through the unexplored regions, 
unpeopled valleys, and dismal forests of 
Brazil, until it is discharged into the 
Amazon, two thousand miles from its 
source. Thence the three branches, 
united, pursue their way in majesty to 
the ocean. This union is the Amazon. 
Absorbing in its swollen bosom the head 
streams of Paraguay, and the whole 
range of country bounded by the Andes, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean, 
affording a navigation of 70,000 miles, 
this great river is entirely shut up to 
foreign commerce, and is still, at the 
option of the Brazilian government, to 
be opened to the enterprise and rivalry 
of nations. Of the countries which it 
drains, it may be more truly said than 
of any other: 
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“ Stern winter smiles on this auspicious eljme, 
The fields are fiorid in eternal prime ; 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow, 
But from the breezy deep the groves inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the Eastern gale.” 


From the twentieth degree of south 
latitude to the twelfth degree of vorth 
latitude, all the rivers of South America, 
except such as drain the narrow strip of 
land on the Pacific, bounded on the east 
by the Andes, flow, as we have said, into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Nor is there a 
basin in the world, in which the na- 
vigable streams are so numerous, 80 
diverse in their courses, so available in 
dispensing with artificial mediums of 
intercourse and communication. The 
Orinoco, which is an arm of the Ama- 
zon, takes up in its course the upper 
waters of New-Granada and Venezuela ; 
and far down, beyond the equator, the 
Paraguay and the Parana, whose sources 
almost connect with the sources of the 
Madeira, bear the rich fruits of Buenos 
Ayres and Uruguay to the mouth of the 
Plata. It is impossible to conceive that 
the basins of South America, teeming 
with mineral treasures and agricultural 
yroducts, overflowing with rivers and 
ane, and enjoying every degree of 
temperature and salubrity, can long re- 
main under the sole dominion of a semi- 
civilized people, or be the’ exclusive 
habitation of half savages, who luxuriate 
in indolenee, or rove over the pampas 
and llanos in predatory hordes. Ever 
impulse of reason combats such an opi- 
nion. 

Three miles of cutting through a lev- 
el and marshy country on the_south- 
eastern frontier of Bolivia, would give 
to the former the command of an inter- 
oceanje route of four thousand miles. 
One outlet would be the mouth of the 
Plata; the other, the mouth of the 
Amazon. Three miies of cutting would 
allow of a vessel of light tonnage to 
start from the mouth of the Orinoco, on 
the Caribbean, and navigate through 
Venezuela, New-Granada, and down the 
Amazon to its mouth; up the Amazon 
to Peru, and down through the northern 
provinces of Brazil to the Madeira; and 
down the Madeira to the Paraguay, and 
down this river.to Montevideo; and up 
again to the Parana; and up the Para- 
na through southern Brazil, to within 
sixty miles of Rio Janeiro, inland. But 
three miles of cutting is required to 
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open the whole of South America to 
ship navigation, and to bring its entire 
products into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The export trade of these countries is 
in its infancy. It does not exceed 
$10,0000,000 per annum, viz: 


Domestic exports of Mexico, (annual 


average) ocasse ceuebedeeanes $18,000,000 
Domestic exports of New-Granada .... 2,800,090 
a “ Venezuela ........ 4,000,000 
Central America ...............e0---- 4,000,000 
Bolivia (local) oo de beéeS GENRE ss i ie —— 
Equador... .. es en SI 900,000 
ED. cabes 060404 sped) cegsemeneteak 9,000,000 
Uruguay ¢ cowneediccsce bREAEOEE 3,000,000 
eee eae ee 6,500,000 
BO SPUOMES, ccc0e ss ranecerdcceteee 8,000,000 
PEnnedoc cessed <p tudndc+ol cnn 43,000,000 


The trade of Mexico is declining, 
owing to the exhaustion of her precious 
mines, her inability to pay for foreign 
goods, the frightful contrabandism that 
prevails, ard the political instability of 
the supreme government, still further 
weakened by the constant defection of 
its provinces. A splendid traffic, how- 





ever, might still be carried on with for- 
eign nations, by exchanging, (instead of 
silver and platina,) cochineal, indigo, 
leather, sarsaparilla, vanilla, jalap, soa 
logwood, a &c., for fabries an 
merehandise, which the nation cannot 
dispense with, but which are principally 
smuggled into the state, causing a loss 
of revenue to the national treasury, and 
still contributing tothe prostration of the 
country. The moral, political and com- 
mercial condition of Mexico is despe- 
rate in the extreme. What it may be- 
come under future dynasties, the hereaf- 
ter will reveal, 

The trade of Central America, and its 
rapid augmentation, is an evidence of 
the spirit of enterprise that has been in- 
fused into it by Anglo-Saxon contact and 
example. The commerce of the states, 
foreign and coastwise, is estimated at 
$20,000,000 annually ; the domestic ex- 
ports alone amounting, as stated, to 
$4,000,000, namely: 




















Articles, Guatemala. San Salvador. Honduras, Niears gua. Costa Rica, 
re Pee $23,000...... $800,000...... $16,000...... $35,000...... $— 
NED sh «dee 6 ensenueesee anne 800,000...... See gases knee —_— 
Gold and silver...... ....-. 6.45. 40,000...... 40,000...... 700,000...... mle, 300,000 
Sarsaparilla ........... 8,500...... keane ,000...... 12,000...... 44,000 
Dyewoods.............. atte, TEE conde kee es tenes 00,000 ...... 220,000 
SMD. . tus cocdcd cobechaceine 11,000...... 38,000...... 8,000...... 12,000...... 25, 
Mahogany ............ 7 eee eee eee 21,000...... ——— 
Pesevian bari. ..-.cviclecudessens keene 16,000...... —— eww ane ——— ceewee — 
RRR et beeen Games guibcce nae eee 21,000 
| RR ee a ee eae knee meee —— ee wane eee 81,000 
Tortoise shells...... eee ° 6,000...... 50,000...... ———— sea ees — 
CP in cs ce, decree ceencoesessenes leans beens 23,000 ...... ——— —seweee —- 

ated . ides coe 0 $900,500...... $907,000...... $863,000...... $780,000...... $691,000 
Total (without including minor articles) ........cecesscsnssccessenes beat houeloesd ««««- $4,141,500 
ing BRITISH GUIANA. 

Proceeding south, the state of Vene- a, OT Ee $3,400,000 
zuela comes next. The export trade of i ncccinnhh dibetencaniwed diene iyo 722,000 
this country, which abounds with allthe Motasses....................ssceseewees 304,000 
elements of wealth, equals the export — Pedebevebee + s50s0d secdepassedbetes 134,000 

. DGGE sin ede crcccbuctiticccyseueobipe ss , 
trade of all the states of Central Ameri- ui other.....- aed 55,000 
ca, and is susceptible of an aimost un- ne pen 
limited expansion. The principal items NE Bis «vibe dibaic cdtidces Wddeddines oes $5,000,000 
hi 1 2 | as DUTCH GUIANA. 
shipped aione are: EE ari, «ai oun ailate one anadieed ohet $1,250,000 
Coffee ...... essere rai 320, 
Ris saltdcs oui ve svn cca Recabousbbedll $1,300,000 Allother.... .........s.... isa 430,000 
SD .os6 +ehemecnceces coeswencecesiakes 800,000 ouppeears= 
a, ssupacenetmncsode con s+ > 2¢eesaas = os cles « 04 ck dant he 5 ab<r ve sakn es « $2,000,000 
a Ae Se ee ee 750, 
Tobacco, hides, baize, &c............<+ 1,000,000 Raw sem FRENCH GUIANA. $280,000 
Other commodities ...-00..000...-..... S000" lien agg iain ne coagaeane 14,000 
CE wmsedies «seo obcese 4h'40400000se0R0 , 000 
BE 551 cdi 8 ton ce aaa be cvs el $4,025,000 Ge ee ee hres ae eet ie tes 6,000 

" . . . Cloves....... Lelsve cévdbseseeseussiuers. 60,000 

I roceeding coast wise, we next arrive Oe Tr ee St ae 8,000 
at the Guianas. Their commerce is of Cabinet wood .............s--+...--.++ 40,000 

4 : ‘ Cotton ........ Ried Uivesbesavet Ne leven 103,000 
far greater magnitude than the reader DOMED sd 0 cn villa dietinn sak bs cblah ve nee 161,000 
might be disposed to credit. Their ex- Rum .......... ccccceccccccesececesseee _ 6, 

rt trade amounts annually in value to All Other .......-. 0. cece se ncceeeeeerees 316,000 

$8,000,000, as follows. : Total....... lela dibedhcnbiibtakti asitg reed $1 900,000 
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First, bevond the equator, we come to 


Brazil. The domestic exports of this 
state are : 
ERAGE Ce: > oCdRUNEER ce cess wevect $2,000,000 
GOW ic bude: cots slivbedson 17,000,000 
COR. ocnce.cosocsseenihee eee 
IT ch nkne op Guaeansennoceai 12,000,000 
DVOWUGE 65s SES. o osccce concse te ds 1,000,000 
BER GAD 0 Be ove singe as 840 -cckbewee 3,000,000 
TAs cht saldcs conceecctadcscuguns $40,000,000 


Uruguay, the last of the states north 
of the Plata, go's as follows: 


Ox and cow bides............. number... .430,000 
Horse-hides ......0...+0+-<00 number.... 60,000 
Horns “ ...s++enumber. ...560,000 
STR Sies . dedatwlesesss wai ..arrobas.... 18,000 
Ws, : pchtwind Mil odubitibanys i arrobas.... 34,000 
Tallow ..arrobas.... 36,000 
Beef aupebeess .. quintats. . ...200,000 
LN Feet PoP arrobas.... 7,000 
Sheep-sking ....... ...........mumber.... 17,000 
Nutria-skins ...................number.... 6,000 

Proceeding up the Paraguay, we 
reach the frontiers of Bolivia. This state 


is entirely shut in fromthe Pacific ; but 
it has a navigable water course to the 
Atlantic by the Amazon. Three miles 
of cutting, as stated, would also give 
them command of a river route to the 
mouth of the Plata. The inhabitants 
are not naturally indolent; but their 
want of enlightenment, which only can 
be had by frequent and general inter- 
course with the world, retards the de- 
velopment of their inherent energies. 
Their trade is entirely local. omer 
neither import nor export, 2xcept throug 
contiguous countries; and statistics of 
this trade we are not in possession of. 
Buenos Ayres, which is south of the 
Plata river, and intercepts the trade of the 
Paraguay and Parana rivers, exports: 


Gold and silver........... ..value.... $600,000 
GREED odivodmtbdionsdeces value.... 4,000,000 
Jerked beef...................-Value.... 500,000 
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ERO OTe value $250,000 

i EE FRA valne 400,000 
Chinchilla and nutria skins ....value.... 150,000 
ett beh: os can tadmiei value.... 160.000 
PEE 6 v0.06 0:0.90005ssnmee value 150,000 
All OGhWOT. 0.22. cccccc codecs es VAlUO 000 

Pe oe FF 


The domestic exports of Peru are: 





ee see a ee 
Copper ... 80,000 
PE . 240,000 
Bullion, &c . 6,000,000 
Be dieespaapasthetak esos: 30,000 
Uli ds ocompobnnieecesas: unt 40,000 
Wool, &ce...... ......+-.---...Value.... 500,000 
MEE 60 6 0bb epanGhes axs06dds value.... 1,790,000 

Tiboc<épcadbbonecd 664006 c0b0de.: + Ae 


The domestic trade of Equador is 
growing. It already includes 70,000,000 
pounds of cocoa a year, and the demand 
exceeds the supply. The exports of the 
state are principally 


ee value.... $490,000 
I, A ne cet paste os .value.... 200,000 
Bhi hyo edb o 00 seccee sees Vvalue.... 210,000 

eee See $900,000 


Finally, as we return toward the Isth- 
mus, we pass through New-Granada, the 
exports of which are principally the pre- 
cious metals, bearing a proportion to all 
other commodities, as follows : 


Precious metals ..........+... value. ...$1,700,000 
All other commodities ......... value 300,000 
ORNs cc cee ee once neces: cocece sen eeD 


If we are to have reciprocity, let it be 
a reciprocity founded in justice to the 
‘vhole Union—that will invite the pro- 
duets of the basins of the continent to 
seek one great midway sea—and not a 
reciprocity confined to a single section, 
and designed to benefit but a single in- 
terest. 
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IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 


TW O-FIFT Y-THREE: 


PROGRESS OF THE STATE—COMMERCE OF THE CITY—RAIL~ROADS——-CANALS——EXPENDITURES 
—DISEASES—-MORTALITY—PRICES AND RECEIPTS OF COMMODITIES—-SOURCES OF POPULA- 


TION AND IMMIGRATION, £TC. 


We had occasion last autumn, when 
speaking of the approaching World’s 
Fair, in New-York, to express our opin- 
ion upon the causes which have led to 
the empire greatness of that city, and to 
commend the wide and liberal policy 
which she has pursued. On previous 
occasions we presented the facts and 


statistics of her growth from year to 
year, and many speculations pertaining 
to her future, all.of which were condens- 
ed into the volumes of the Industrial Re- 
sources. Nothing remains now but to add 
to this material the facts and figures of the 

ear which has closed, in order to make 
it complete upon almost all of the 



















































quirer, and official papers before us. 


Governor Seymour: 


Asylum at Utica was: 


Commencement of the year ....220....215....435 
Admitted during the year ...... 200....190....390 


Total number treated.........420....405....825 


We have received the following state- 
ment in reference to the Lunatic Asy- 
lum on Blackwell’s Island: 


Remaining in the Asylum on the Ist Jan., 


ML «960, 000002 ncehaneneoanll avtnminhhe 7 
Admitted from Ist Jan. to 18th ,Dec., 1852.... 488 
1,005 
Discharged during the same period. ..... 341 
led ....... ope eeeeee csscoceueue 128 
— 469 
Remaining, December 18, 1852.............. 562 


Of those admitted, 99 were natives, 
and 389 foreigners. 

Of those discharged, 71 were natives, 
and 270 foreigners. 

Of those who died, 29 were natives, 
and 99 foreigners. 

The number of pupils now in the 
New-York Institution for the Instructiun 
of the Deaf and Dumb, is two hundred 
and fifty-nive; of this number one hun- 
dred and eighty-five are supported by 
the state. Atthe last session of the le- 
gislature, the number of pupils thus sup- 
ported was increased thirty-two, adding 
one from each senate district—making 
the whole number of state beneficiaries 
one hundred and ninety-two. This in- 
stitution continues to improve its system 
of instruction, to increase the value of its 
results, and to gain in the estimation of 
the public. 

The Institution for the Blind is suc- 
cessfully conducted. There are one 
hundred and fifty-three blind persons in 
the establishment; forty-two are em- 
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points to which either interest or instruc- 
tion can attach, and we are enabled to 
obtain these from the voluminous re- 
ports of the Herald, the Courier and En- 


We begin with some particulars rela- 
ting to the state, for which we are in- 
debted to the late annual message of 


The number of patients in the State 


Males. Femsles. Total. 


There have been discharged during 


the year: 
Males. Females. Total. 
Recovered .......s.<se---...-.. 98.... 64....156 
Much improved ..............+. Mudie. Gesve On 
ae re fe ee, 
Umimproved ............. 000008 63.... 89....152 
, | arr 98... :17..:. 
Total......... woe babessedaees 205. ...195....400 


ployed in the workshops. The intro- 
duetion of new trades has been attended 
with great advantage to the. inmates. 
The imposition of heavy assessments for 
grading the streets around the buildings 
of the institution, will require increased 
pecuniary aid from the legis'ature. 

We have the foilowing statement from 
the commissioners of emigration : 

Whole number of aliens who arrived 
at the port of New-York, May 5th, 1847, 
1,336,960. 

Number arrived during this year, up 
to December 15th, 295,272. 

Number of persons admitted to Immi- 
grant Refuge Hospital, Ward’s Island, 
during the year, about 15,000. 

Number of persons admitted to Ma- 
rine Hospital, Staten Island, 8,511. 

Number of persons relieved in the 
various counties in the state, and 
chargeable upon the commutation fund, 
about 13,138. 

Number of persons lod ged and re- 
lieved temporarily in the city, 18,391. 

Number of persons for whom employ- 
ment was found in the city, various 
i of the state, and in other states, 

rom the office in this city under the 
charge of commissioners, 14,612. 

Number of persons forwarded to va- 
rious places at expense of commission- 
ers, 4,962. 

Number of persons for whom special 
bonds have been demanded during the 
year, under the amended act of July, 
1851, about 1,000. 

The commissioners state that six 
years’ experience has shown that the 
commutation of $150 for each person 
is sufficient to provide for the support of 
the poor and helpless emigrant, Dat not 
enough to cover the expenses of pro- 
curing buildings for their reception.— 
Since May, 1847, the state has been re- 
lieved from all expense of both sick and 
destitute from abroad. Large numbers 
of emigrants have been aided in getting 
employment here, or in going to other 
states where their labor was in greater 
demand. The commission is indebted 
$170,000 for land and the erection of 
buildings. 

On the 30th of September the public 
funds devoted to education amounted to 
the following sums : 

The Common-School Fund. ..........$2,354,530 00 


“ United States Deposit Fund...... 4,014,420 00 
“ Literature Fund.,............... 272,980 92 


$6,641,930 92 











These funds are securely and produc- 
tively invested. In 1851, there were 
11,737 school districts in the state. 

The returns for the years 1850 and 
1851, show the condition and progress of 
our common school-system. 


Number of pupils in 1850~51. 


1850. 1861. 

The number of pupils attending 

the districtschools was. ...  726,281.. 862,507 
The number attending private 

schools was ......... ..... 43,520.. 31,767 
The number of schools for co- 

lored children was ......... 105... _— 
The number of pupils attend- 

ing them was .......... 5,305. . 4,416 
Pupils instructed in the district 

schools during the whole 

s+ <cwictmibenes +> hae 7,035.. 8,765 
Pupils instructed ten months 

and less than twelve ...... 43,306.. 39,059 
Ditto eight months and less 

SE one panidedestaess Ws 59,962.. 68,742 
Ditto six months and less than 

eight Mtucocuitinbtaiecscs . GL... eee 
Ditto four months and less 

_ __ Eee ye .  170,005.. 178,330 
Ditto two months and less 

ep Gr ......<0dseups . 212,578.. 211,367 
Ditto less thantwo months.... 196,561.. 200,473 


Number of volumes in school- 


district libraries............ 1,507,077. .1,570,131 





1850. 1851. 
Amount paid for teach- 
ers’ wages.... .....$1,350,345 92. .$1,681,316 00 
Amount paid for district 
libraries.........++. 89,104 96.. 90,579 50 








The total amount ex- 
pended for common 
schools was ........ $1,884,826 16. .$2,249,814 02 

Amount paid for build- 
ing and repairing 
school-houses, &c.. 


445,164 28.. 477,918 51 





From these statistics it appears that 
about one quarter of the population of 
the state are receiving, in our district 
schools, the education that is to fit them 
to perform taeir duties as citizens of our 
republic. Their characters and success 
in life will be greatly influenced by the 
kind of instruction they receive in these 
schools. We cannot estimate their im- 
portance too highly. They will exert a 
vast, perhaps a controlling, influence 
upon the future prosperity of our coun- 
try. Every consideration of prudence, 
patriotism, and benevolence, demands 
that our common-school system should 
be encouraged and supported, that the 
employment of competent teachers may 
be secured. This could be done by giv- 


ing them a just compensation for their 

services, and by a proper appreciation, 

on the part of the legislature and the 
ublic, of the dignity and value of their 
bors. 
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In preparing and training competent 
teachers for our schools, the State Nor- 
mal School, and the departments for the 
education of the common-school teach- 
ers in the academies, exercise an impor- 


tant influence. These are understood 
to be in a flourishing condition. The 
Norman School has ,more pupils than at 
any preceding period. 

The number of convicts in the prisons 
of the state is as follows: 


Be Mi GUND jnnsicithath dees's + nascne cececcence 869 
Be BE 5 ced aeteie We 6 <0 460000 0000k6 ote 759 
Bey CRRREGT COU MGs 05 600 cdc cocces seccemes 155 

RSS ae, 


This is an inerease of sixty-nine above 
the returns of last year. The number 
of female convicts is about eighty. 

The expense of maintaining the pri- 
soners beyond the amount of their earn- 
ings, with the cost of indispensable im- 
provements, will make the following ap- 
propriations necessary. 


For the prison at Auburn ................+. $14,000 
“ Sing-Sing........-........ 7,000 

“6 in Clinton county......... 27,000 

To cceiinhishh 0.0 pide tiesoecen, cnonee ees $48,000 


The officers are confident that after 
the contemplated improvements are 
paid for, these establishments will sus- 
tain themselves. The annual report of 
the inspectors will contain a detailed 
and interesting statement of the ex- 
penses and condition of these prisons. 

Great interest is felt by a large class 
of our mechanics in the success of the 
Clinton Prison. The character of the 
labor of the convicts at that place con- 
flicts less with the interests of some of 
our citizens, than the employments pur- 
sued in the other prisons. This estab- 
lishment has heretofore been quite ex- 
pensive to the state, and has teen re- 
garded as an unsuccessful experiment, 
The prisoners have been engaged in 
digging, separating, and preparing iron 
ores for the use of the neighboring fur- 
naces. The depressed siate of iron 
manufactures has lessened the demand 
for the ore, and the prices at which it is 
sold. The original plan of the prison 
contemplated the erection of the ueces- 
sary works for making iron, and manu- 
facturing it into some of its ruder forms. 
The legislature, at its last session, made 
an appropriation for furnaces for smelt- 
ing and manufacturing iron. These are 
not yet completed, but they will soon be 
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finished, at a cost not exceeding the 
amount appropriated. 

The inspector in charge of the prison 
is confident that when the establishment 
is completed, according to its original 
design, it will give a revenue to the 
state beyond the cost of maintaining it. 


The number of banks, banking insti- 
tutions, and individuals ‘doing banking 
business, in the state, is 277; being.an 
increase of 33 over last year. The char- 
tered banks have been reduced from 72 
to 70. Banking associations have in- 
creased 23,and individual banks 12.— 
The number of free banking corpora- 
tions in the state is now 118, and of in- 
dividual banks 89. These free banks 
have received from the comptroller for 
issue notes amounting to $19,150,056, 
which is an increase of $3,488,052 since 
December, 1851. The bank circulation 
of the state was, on the first of Decem- 
ber last, $58,790,985 against $27,254,458 
in September, 1851. 

Arrivals at New-York of vessels from 
foreign ports, together with the number 
of passengers arrived, for the year end- 
ing December 31, inclusive :— 


4 i 
© . 
: a i & : Total, 
a &@ a -) a 
American.... ....157..802..410.. 634. .297..2,300 
Beition. . .aje..-.ss 49.. 82..252.. 407. .221..1,013 
SEO: caeaeahnde —.. 20.. 62.. 3l.. 3.. 125 
French ............ —.. —. ®. @.—. BB 
Austrian oew —.. § ee 9 
GEER,.....c.cccee Mee Beat tse nes OO 
Norwegian.. ...... -. 9... B.. Be. eee 
Sicilian............ —. 6.°R.. Iau 
Hamburgh ........ —.. 18.. 25 5... —.. 48 
Danish ........... — B... Bek eee “eee 
Russian ........... —.. 2. 8. 4.—. 1M 
Beigian....... ~~. 9:. 8... leo Sis -90 
Dutch cece ee mee 68... 5... 
Neapolitan........ —.—.. Le. BL om. 4 
Prussian ......... —.. 2. B.. Mi. —. 
Sardinian ........ mom. BL. BL m.. 4 
Genoese se, 4..—.. 4 
Meckienburgh ae | 6.. —.. 7 
eae —m..—.. 2. 7... 9 
Spanish ........... —.. 1.. 2.. 2.. —.. 5 
MDF. < seaneveces — oo. LL. Lb... 2 
Oldenburgh ..... o ee oes Be! Be. BK ORF 
Columbian ........ eee 1. —.. 1 
Portuguese........ —.. —.. lL. M.. 7.. 2 
Mexican ee ee oe 1 
Venezuelian....... _— oo, 4..—.. a 
Hanoverian.. ..... —.—-. 8. 6. 8. B 
Brazilian.......... ee 3 
Bavarian ......... —.. —.. —. l.. —.. 1 
ye 206..956 .860. . 1253. 544. *3,228 


The whole number of passengers ar- 
rived during the same period : 


* Including two (one poe and one Hanoveriar) galliots and 
one (Portaguese) yacht. 


‘ 


From Foreign Ports..........0...+.. egouse 310,335 
Froct, Caliteeaie . 5.5 5.4 scinc ss stedinediotdes 12,158 
BOic canS gees sc busied soodth 322,493 


Number of passengers for the last 
thirteen years : 


ge ere FP Rr 100,110 
SOOR i svecodeue 74,949 | 1848. ............191,909 
4. PEE 46,302 | 1849. vic eeeswne eel ,799 
BONE ......coccon GELLER SIGN ess ccuwade 226, 

BOGS. .....cccdede 08,000 | 1081 ons. cccsews 299,081 
1846 ..... - 115,230 | 1852. ............ 310,335 





‘ N abd of passengers from California 

or: 

1OBR .....-copanss MOOT | 100E. So... .os0ce 12,158 
Comparative statement of arrivals 


for: 
1862. 





Steamers 206 
Ar 956 
ee re 860 
BND... nccegecccece T /- eee 
Galliots . 4 i 2 
Ketches 0 
Schooners 544 
Sloops..........+. 0 
PRE. 2. veh isivcs 1 

3,888 3,822 





Decrease in 1852—66. 


Statement of the value of Exports from New-York 
during the year 1852. 


Domestic Foreign Merchandise. Specie 

Merch’dise. Free. Dutiable. : 
January.. 2,419,296.. 26,693.. 358,244.. 2,808,058 
February. 3,352,943... 93,932.. 322,272.. 3,551,543 
March... 4,313,245. .100,557.. 357,230.. 611,994 
April .... 4,244,044.. 67,719.. 353,262.. 200,266 


May..... Ney 818.. 545,973.. 1,834,893 
June..... 3,566,369 ..125.500. . ,594.. 3,556,355 
July...... 2,9°5,542.. 20,759.. 325,732... 2,971,499 
August .. 2,340,820.. 46,464.. 220,978.. 2,935,833 
Sept..... 3,280,429. .128,184.. 317,888... 2,1 


22,4 
October. . 3,497,874... §2,886.. 484,801.. 2,452,301 
Nov. ... 3,529,447... 27,634.. 541,206;> 809,813 
Dee...... 2,947,848... 54,805.. 518,352.. 1,180,305 


Total . .40,716,781 . .§81,951. .4,828,622. . 25,096,255 


Monthly Summary of Importations for 1852. 
Dutiable sae and 
1852. Free Goods. Specie, &e, Goods De posite. 
Jan . $1,041;466.. 104,736.. 8,584,311.. 2,126,586 
Feb.. 1,110,949.. $10,203.. 7,024,052.. 1,747,468 
Mar. 1,843,933.. 525,421.. 9,302,034.. 2,237,931 
April 1,496,449.. 327,400.. 8. 7 
May 789,046.. 380,584... 6,006,996.. 1,464,107 
7 
1 








June 1,062,947.. 429,747.. 

July 915,154.. 150,067... 1 rs 
Aug. 1,075,388.. 56,907.. 13,711,421... 3,434,325 
Sept.  834,343..  66,789.. 11,095,827.. 2,691,064 
Oct. 215,143..  62,690.. 7,775,614.. 1,921,578 
Nov, 891,382..  80,766.. 7.167,851.. 1,692,034 
Dec. 829,147.. 112,815.. 8,421,669. “2,357,649 


$12,105,352. .2,408,615. . 106,670,411 ..26,542,299 


Of which the following are some of the 
principal articles :— 








Dry Goods... ....-0-0¢.---++eeeeee.+--§62,618,421 
DUI ois ss cec nc ccboce bes taccsccdéans | SINUUSEEe 
GUID. Shik 0 ki CEM eK etn de dec case cten 5,249,640 
Hardware and cutlery ..........-....++. 2,711,236 
ees bbssedutascdncdbeseles cet cout 3,005,862 
BED he's ten cbcdbeicesédcevercccvessentad 1,248,960 











Vessels—Passengers—Imports and Exports, &c. 











po Pere ity ere 1,923,929 
OED oa 5 0 odie 0 06. 00s 64500 955,880 
Rail-road irops os cneAieina iat we 3,580,838 
Pieadadcce bo)-speePace eget ectece 1,083,554 
Sugar . ° 8,926,690 
ESS ee eer 6,398,104 
Tobacco 703,387 
yt 2 eR ae ree 3,045,320 
Watches ........ cehink scupeecottus 2,183,047 
WEE Bi kc cccde stcseeosadess.i.s5. TA 
Summary of Imports. 

Mdre. Warehoused Mase. withdrawn from 

during 1862. Warehouse in 1852. 
Months _——- ee’ 

Datwble. Duties. Dutiable, Duties. 
Jan ....$1,281,594.. 355,690.. 1,584,652.. 472,591 
Feb.... 1,003,383... 230,793 1,788,977.. 639,229 
March. 916,519.. 241,399.. 1,605,849.. 491,949 
April .. 732,422... 203,413.. 1,255,429... 419,548 
May 553,109.. 124,659.. 1,380,371... 477,824 
June... 640,722.. 170,106 911,479.. 314,855 
July .. 423,919.. 110,901.. 1,095,800 . 363,452 
August 466,962.. 128,293... 1,329,991.. 448,797 
Sept. 623,263.. 164,312.. 1, 462.774 
Oct 594,426 169,531... 1,2: 466,727 
Nov.... 596,068.. 167,445 l, 72.. 358,109 
Dec..... 935,257.. 242,223. 903 3, "341 .. 829,245 
Total ..$8,667,641. .3,308,965. . 15,415,289. 5,145,099 


Specie and Gold Dust entered at New-York by Cali- 
fornia steamers for 1852, exclusive of passengers. 





MED 5c buh s 000 ache caskbeegessvdhenned $3,891,001 
February...... . esseees 1,070,423 
TEIOEE ode ive dbbuscdubcd sbcddoetdses 4,064,694 
April... ... 701,675 
ca « edbmedas «s . 3,044,462 
June Kn deagehentacdonses .. eee» 4,634,506 
GT dete buisdbc den sckKudancdessscecedess ste 
BEET. 5.0.26: crc vcrcusivcisevecs .. 4,803,838 
September................ 1,387,333 
Pe ee eT Pe eee 5,151,330 
PE kei oneddcasdvtee te oot, 346 
GIUINGE Salinas sc scccocccce 2,258,352 

Total... eodnt ons... 37,363,569 


The average 2 lengt h of each of 23 voy- 
ages from New-York to Liverpool, of the 
Coxtis ships, was 10 days, 19 hours, and 
14 minutes. 

The average length of each of 24 voy- 
ages from Liverpool to New-York of the 
Coxtuvs ships, was 11 days, 16 hours, and 
24 minutes. 

The average length of each of 24 voy- 
ages from New-York to Liverpool, of the 
Cunarp ships, was 11 days, 8 hours, and 
55 miuutes. 


Value of Imports at the Ports of Boston, 
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The average length of each of 25 voy- 
ages from Liverpool to New-York, of the 
Cunarp ships, was 12 days, 11 hours and 
36 minutes. 

The shortest passage was made by the 
Arctic, in February, when she went out 
to Liverpool in 9 days, 17 hours, and 10 
minutes. 

The longest passage was made by the 
Niagara in the same month, when she 

ut into Halifax on her way to New- 
Fork, making the voyage in 20 days, 16 
hours, and 20 minutes. 

The shortest passage by a CunarpD 
ship was the Asia’s, in August, when 
she reached New-York in 10 days, 4 
hours, and 52 minutes. 

The longest passage by a CoLtins 
ship was the Paczfic’s, in February, when 
she was 15 days, 6 hours, and 25 min- 
utes in reaching New-York. 


New-York State Canals—Tolls, Trade, and Ton- 





nage. 

Total movement Tu tal ree’d 

Years Tolle, amount eastand west, at tide-water, 
collected. Tons, ‘ons. 
| eee $1,614,342... .1,310,807.... 696,347 
| oo are. 1,292,629. ...1,171,296.... 611,741 
1838 1,590,911....1,333,011.... 640,481 
fee 1,616,382. ...1,435,713.... 602,128 
1840 . 1,775,747... .1,417,046.... 669,012 
rary 2,034,882 ....1,521,661.... 774,334 
rere 1,749,197... 1,236,921 666,626 
ee 2,081,590....1,513,439.... 836,861 
1844. 2,445,761....1,816,586. . . .1,019,904 
Pe) 2,645,931... .1,977,565. ... 1,204,043 
1846.... . 2,745,593... .2,268,662 1,362,319 
1847. . 3,634,942... .2,869,810....1,744,283 
PTS #,252,184... 2,796,230... .1,447,905 
ee 3,268,226. . . .2,894,732 1,579,946 
1850... . 3,273,809. ..3,076,617....2 035,668 
BODE cvchoocves 3,329,787 . . ..3,582,733 1,977,151 
Value of the Total Movement. 

Years. Value. Years. Value. 
1836 . £867 634,643 | 1844.. .. 90,921,152 
1837. .- 55,800,228 | 1845......... 100,553,245 
1838. . 65,746.559 | 1846......... 115,692,109 
Cy ae 73,399,764 | 1847...... ... 151,563,498 
1840 66,303,893 | 1848 140,086,157 
1841 . 92,202,929 | 1849... , 144,732,285 
1842 ... 60,016,608 | 1850 .»»-.. 156,397,929 
1843. . 76,276,909 | 1851.......... 159,981,806) 





New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


Years. Boston. New-York. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 

1836..... . $24,248,727...... $117,700,917...... $15,068,233...... $7,131,503 
LEP 17,949,146 ...... 78,543.706...... 11,680,011...... 7,857.033 
1838 .. wevee 12,355,131...... 68,169,360...... 9,323,840...... 5,701,869 
Bais cuss s.0 +0 co) ROGpOlatEens ty ee 99.483,414...... 15,037,420...... 6,995,285 
1840............. 14,826,967......  60,064,942...... 8,464,882...... 4,835,617 
1841............. 18,912,078...... 75,358,283...... 10,342,296... 6,101,313 
BOER... cecece 35,706,000... 265 57,446,081...... 7,381,770...... 4,416,138 
1843...........-- 15,768,484.5.... 31,192,227...... 2,755,958 ...... 2,479,132 
a, a 18,884,448...... 64,528,188......  7,217,238.,.... 3,917,730 
| AS re 21,230,381...... 69,897,405...... 8,156,446...... 3,741,286 
1846..... 22,615,117...... 73,531,611...... 7,989,393...... 4,042,915 
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Years, Boston, New-York. Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
BOGt,.. cwacbeeseth $23,279,148...... $83,075,296 ....., $9,686,126...... $4,432,314 
1848. ....... oseeh  B4,b08, 777... o00% 92,947,176...... 12,147,000...... 5,343,643 
RR Pe 23,275,953...... 91.374,584...... 10,644,803... ... 4,976,731 
BEBO, cesinccttnahh, MOOR cece 116,667,558 ...... 12,065,834...... 6,124,201 
PR iin nouns asien 30,508,139...... 144,454,016...... 14,168,618...... 6,648,774 

Value of Exports from the Ports of Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Years, Boston. New-York. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 
tL wees aaokmnie $8,716,330...... $27,668,159...... $3,677,607...... $3,393,444 
Ph é 2¢ccene ¢3 sapien és em 25,459,627...... 3,841,599....., 3,789,917 
ann. eiieaens ts 7,400,999...... 21,654,765...... 3,477,151 ...... 4,524,575 
| PR ya 31,946,474 ..... 5,299,415...... 4,576,561 
Sewer Ue 6,820,145...... 5,768,768 
in Mah's abu ye aes 9,441,186....., 30,792,780...... 5,152,501...... 4,945,346 
a Se PO EO 7,830,794 ...... 25,467,316...... 3,753,894...... 4.901,238 
an SEE ee 5,146,062...... 15,972,684...... 2,354,948...... 3,008,894 
og Se TL oe Cee 7,501,469... .... 29,722,803 ...... 3,535,256...... 5,126,476 
aS 8,923,838 ...... 33,554,776...... 3,574,363...... 5,216,989 
xs « tle 4 tidin pike «mii: Ges 2 <a 33,646,006...... 4,751,005...... 6,869,055 
BAT . 00 cncodbceced e OEE 64.04 t0 46,586,635...... 8,541 ,167...... 9,750,457 
gg PEE (Ore « 12,204,462...... 49,742,238...... 5,782,233...... 7,129,461 
Cs ing eheot sasare 8,692,008...... 42,788,237...... §,343,421...... 7,999,857 
a ae ree 8 Re 47,580.357...... 4,591,606...... 6,944,615 
FOGs 5. Kans cede te 80,408, TD. .:... 79,857,315...... 5,356,036... ... 5,635,786 


Exports of some of the leading articles, 
from the port of New-York, during the 
years 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852. 

Por Asnes.—1849, 25,242; 1850, 
30,806 ; 1851, 22,465; 1852, 17,659, bbls. 

Peart AsHes.—1849, 3,236; 1850, 
4,451; 1851, 2,436 ; 1852, 1,383, bbls. 

CorTon.—1849, 275,642; 1850, 321,- 
027; 1851, 277,857; 1852, 347,361, 
bales. 

Corton Goops.—1849, 24,104; 1850, 
32,215; 1851, 38,933; 1852, 54,59v, 
packages. 

FLovr.—1849, 707,073; 1850, 1,029,- 
480; 1851, 1,116,162; 1852, 1,278,895, 
bbls. 

Wueat.—1849, 363,812; 1850, 713,- 
716; 1851, 1,424,665; 1852, 3,230,395, 
bushels. 

Corn.—1849, 4,670,980; 1850, 2,552,- 
789; 1851, 1,567,576; 1852, 763,212 
bushels. 

Beer,—1849, 35,822; 1850, 55,611; 
1851, 49,919; 1852, 52,016. bbls. 

Porx.—1849, 79,739; 1850 69,640; 
1851, 47,624; 1852, 39,339, bbls. 

Larp.—1849, 176,224; 1850, 128,658 ; 
1851, 118,159; 1852, 97,941, kegs. 

OMNIBUS LINES. 
Recapitulation. 

Kipp & Brown’s Chelsea Line—Ninth 
Avenue and Hudson-street to South 
ferry, forty stages. 

Kipp & Brown’s Rail-road Depot Line 


—Hudson River Rail-road depot to 
Battery-place, ten stages. 

J. We Forshay’s Broadway Line— 
Twenty-first-street and Broadway to 
South ferry, forty stages. 


Pullis & Roberts’ Broadway and 
Fourth Avenue Line—Fourth Avenue, 
Thirty-second-street and Broadway to 
South ferry, thirty-five stages. 

Ryerson & McElvany’s Bull’s Head 
Line—Thirty-second-street, Third Ave- 
nue, Thirty-fourth-street and Broadway 
to South ferry, thirty-two stages, 

Murphy & Smith’s Tompkins Line 
Avenue B, Fourteenth-street and Broad- 
way to South ferry, thirty-five stages. 

Young & Ward’s Empire Line—Thir- 
ty-fourth-street, Sixth Avenue, Ninth- 
street and Broadway to South ferry, 
twenty stages. 

Young & Ward’s Waverley Line— 
Thirty-fourth-street, Sixth Avenue, 
Eighth-street and Broadway to South 
ferry, twenty stages. 

Mackrell and Simpson’s East Broad- 
way Line—Avenue C, Tenth-street, East 
Broadway and Broadway to South ferry, 
twenty-eight stages. 

Do. do. do. one stage. 

Marshall & Townsend’s Fulton Line 
— Twenty-first-street, Seventh Avenue 
and Broadway to Fulton ferry, twenty- 
eight stages. 

Bolster & Andrew’s Croton Line— 
Forty-second-street, Fifth Avenue and 
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Broadway to Fulton ferry, twenty-one 
stages. 

William Tyson & Co.’s Telegraph 
Line—W illiamsburg ferry, Grand, Bow- 
ery and Broadway to foot of Cortlandt- 
street, twenty-nine stages. 

Murphy & Flynn’s Yorkville Line— 
Harlem bridge to Tryon Row, twenty- 
four stages. 

Finch, Sanderson & Co.’s Knicker- 
bocker Line—Harlem Line—Thirty-se- 
cond-street, Eighth Avenue and Broad- 
way to South ferry, thirty-six stages. 

Finch, Sanderson & Co.’s Phenix 
Line—Forty-second-street, Eighth Ave- 
nue and Broadway to Burling slip, twen- 
ty stages. 

Jimmerson & Beers’ Dry Dock Line— 
Avenue C, Tenth-street, Bowery and 
Broadway to South ferry, twenty-eight 
stages, 

Do. do. do. one stage. 

Ludlow & Siney’s Manhattan-Line— 
Avenue C, Eleventh-street, Bowery and 
Broadway to South ferry, twenty-five 
stages. 

Dewey, Dingledien & Co.’s Pearl- 
street Line—Sixty-first-street, Third 
Avenue and Pearl-street to Burling slip, 
twenty-eight stages. b 

Garrison, Merriam & Brown’s Firs 
Avenue Line—Thirty—second-street, 
East river, Bowery and Broadway to 
South ferry, twenty-three stages. 

O’Keefe, Murphy & Smith’s Eighth 
Avenue Line—F orty-eighth-street, 
Eighth Avenue and Broadway to Fulton 
ferry, twenty-three stages. 

Lent & Mulford’s Cortlandt-street Line 
—Houston-street ferry, through Broad- 
way to Jersey City ferry, twenty stages. 

Kipp & Brown’s Chelsea Line—Fifty- 
first-street and Broadway to foot of the 
Park, ten stages. 

John M, Clark’s Wall-street Line— 
Thirty-first-street, Tenth Avenue and 
Broadway to South and Wall-streets, 
ten stages. 

Lugar & Edwards’ Catharine Ferry 
Line——Thirty—first-street and Tenth 
Avenue to Catharine ferry, ten stages. 

Do. Dec. 10—ten stages additional. 

Siney, Barkley & M’Lelland’s Hudson 
River Rail-road Line—Hudson River 
Railroad depot to South ferry, thirty 
stages. 

Lutz, Doll & Co.’s Shakspeare Line— 


Manhattanville to Tryon Row, 12 stages. 
Do, December 2—six stages addi- 
tional. 
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Statement of the value of Real Estate in the City 
and County of New-York. 





Value of Value of 
Date. Real Estate. | Date, Rea! Estate 
Re hein 64,804,050 | 1840.........187,221,714 
1827......... 72,617,770 | 1841.........186,350,948 
1628......... 77,130,880 |1842......... 176,513,092 
1829......... 76,130,430 | 1843......... 164,055,314 
1630... . 87,603,580 | 1844.........171,937,591 
Ry ab thnke 95,594,335 | 1845... 177,207,970 
1832._... .... 104,160,604 | 1846..... . 183,480,534 
| Seger 114,124,666 | 1847.........167,315,386 
OOS. cues cust 123,249,280 | 1848........ 193,029,076 
1835.........143,732;425 | 1849..... 187,741,919 
1836... ... 283,742,303 | 1850........ 207,142,576 
SP» .waiinhs 196,450,109 | 1851.........227,015,586 
608. 5... 00%: 194,543,359 | 1852..... ... 253,278,284 
SP. neanehs 196,940,134 | 


Emicration.—The following tables, 
which we have compiled from the books 
of the commissioners of emigration, will 
exhibit the emigration for the last year; 
also the totals for the three previous 
years. Subjoined is the first. table, show- 
ing the number of passengers to New- 
York, both foreign-born and native, for 
every month in the year: 

Months. Citizens. Aliens. 


a PT, cere . 1,703..:... 15,162 
Speen are 2,562...... 5,342 
ER ee ear eee 


September ....... eee 
en ae ; 
po RS 
i 





FOC ckhteisee cokesses> 39,052... 


Here we have the curious fact of 
39,052 American citizens returning from 
foreign parts to their own beloved and 
glorious land, during the last twelve 
months, while nearly 300,000 persons of 
foreign birth have arrived at the samn 

rt. The greater number of the emi- 
grants do not remain here, but pass oe 
to various states of the Union. 

It will be seen that the largest num- 
ber have arrived in June, the smallest in 
February. The emigration in June has 
been swelled by the enormous number 
of Germans arriving in that month. 

The following table will exhibit the: 
different countries from which the emi- 
grants leave, and the numbers arriving 
respectively from each: 


etemd;.....%..% ee oede's . «+» 117,537 
GY £650 86d Sddwwdwed oieds. .. 118,126 
EE, <tiab combines gas, coces echt sns 31,275 
Seotland .............. rere 
SS bh Mamdbds od euda dels ss scene MeN 2,531 
PQce ... «5 ce tew meme ceenee snes see emas 8,778 
OEE, g cdawdedecdecpes 000 coenec+schiotie tes 450 
i Re eee i 
SS RE eee ee 
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WOGWGY ccd. . 0. devccidessctbcccces ss. ¥e TOD 
a Se oe aoe 2,066 
BNR 005 votitnadhabed webanstec cd sours 156 
BD S60 o.6:0-<-0+ oo apd Cettee sdue + cod vena 358 
EE EER OP, TTT AS 20 
PA. 1.» o 04 c0kiiilen {Eis << Scll ce onde 62 
OD o6.00 ca Ueliies debeWe bse ben sandee 265 
ee Se oS ET Ree 73 
RRC ee ee ee ee 69 
SE: AOUOUD . ns sen eeeb ba bedeSkcooes sey 120 
SEED hi oh os 00 + cgaseeetibyeséts ec toes 48 
BED Giiisn a dvedae datemnelin ee 400 boc ecsend M4 
SET dibkes0+0otetien ie dias Ebee boos oves 42 
TEED ovihoca snp s sdaie ideas) SES. 22 
BOER . one on 94945 20S tbls cobces 33 
SE MENOD . coneectsd ss owse ibe teh sod este 18 
SEND choo ssc oe bss ssctieeecetibotnes oe 4 
SE Sr 5 a aa 6 
| See eee ee 186 
Total aliens ......................--. 200,404 

“ American citizens arrived... .. 39,052 

6 PRSSORZOTE,.cccce .occccesc- nocct ee 


From the foregoing if will be seen 
that the countries which have contri- 
buted most to the emigration during the 
last year rank in the following order: 
Germany, Ireland, England, France and 
Switzerland. The two countries which 
have sent us seven-eighths of the whole 
number of emigrants, compared as fol- 
lows for the different months of the 


year: 
Months. Treland. Germany. 
PME ccassceessocesoseces: GEES Scs 3,426 








September ...........--+...-.. 12,430..,... 15,438 
| Ry SSE: See * - ae 6,921 
UERNGE . . 2500 schemes tet oes 3,083 ..... 4,926 
EC 6,687...... 6,024 

ET Se 117,537...33% 118,126 


From the foregoing, it will be seen 
that the emigration from the two coun- 
tries varies very much in the different 
months, being far greater in the same 
month from one than the other. It will 
also be seen that, for the first time in the 
history of emigration to this country, 
Germany has sent us more of its inhabi- 
tants than Ireland. The difference is as 
follows : 


EE cctenne ¢0.06-ip vote 0620 cones 40000 tne 
SNEED 5 ccdds civ cb cdbec cats. sctabesccs CRG cREUEEOT 


Excess of Germans over Irish ..........-.. 589 


In the year 1851, the excess of the 
Irish over the Germans was 93,373; 
when the total number of emigrants 
from Ireland was 163,256, or considera- 
bly more than from all other countries 
put together, and the number from Ger- 
many being only 69,883. The German 
emigrants have this year exceeded their 


number for last year by 48,243. The 
Irish emigrants have fallen off by 4£,719. 
The greatest number of emigrants that 
ever arrived in this city from any coun- 
try in the old world, was from Ireland, 
in 1851. The decline in the present 
year is owing partly to the success of 
the potato crop, and partly to the opera- 
tion of the Incumbered Estates Bill. and 
the hope of a Tenant Right Bill thiough 
the action of the League. 

fhe increase of the German emi- 
grants arises from two causes; one is 
the political disturbances that shook the 
social fabric, and the other is fromthe fact 
of the communes in some parts of Ger- 
many sending out the pauper emigrants 
in cargoes, paying their passage to New- 
York, and hence to the interior. Never 
did half so many of the very poorest 
class of Germans arrive as during the 
last year. 

The following table exhibits a com- 
parative view of the emigration from all 
the countries for the last four years : 


Nation. 1849, 1850. 1851. 1852. 
Treland.......... 112,591 . . 116,882. 163.256. .117,537 
Germany ....... 55,705... 46,402.. 69,883. .118,126 
England. ...... 28,321.. 28,125.. 26,553.. 31,275 
Scotland. ....... 8,840.. 6,771.. 7,302.. 7,640 
Wales.......... 1,782.. 1,520.. 2,189.. 2.531 
France.......... 2,683.. 3,398.. 6,064.. 8,778 
a 214.. 257. 278... 450 
Switzerland .... 3,405.. 2,361.. 4,490.. 6,455 
Holland......... 2,447... 1,174.. 1,798.. 1,223 
Norway ........ 3,300.. 3,150.. 2,199.. 1,680 
Sweden ........ 1,007.. 1,i10.. 872.. 2,066 
Denmark ..... = 156... 96... 229.. 156 
ey Pere 602... 475... 618... 358 
Periugal........ 287... 55.. 26... 29 
Beigium ........ 118.. 230.. 575.. 82 
West Indies. ... 449.. 554... 575... 265 
Nova Scotia .... 151.. Mi1.. 81.. 73 
Sardinia ........ 172... 165.. 98.. 69 
South America. . eS 103... 121.. 120 
Ceneds......... Sv... 61.. 50... 48 
+. a a 9. ll.. 9.. 14 
EE. 06. Gite 000 21.. 28.. 1}... 42 
Mexico wee 23.. 41.. 42... 22 
MIR, edicts ince 38.. 18.. 23... 33 
East Indies. .... 34.. 2... 10.. 18 
Turkey ......... 6 i 4. 4 
Greece.......... 6.. 3 6 
Poland.... 138.. 183 142... 186 
Arabia...... ... 8.. —.. i _ 





Total..... 220,602. 212,796. . 289,601. .299,504 


From the foregoing it may be seen 
that the emigration from Ireland is 
steadily increasing, with the excep‘ion 
of the present year, as compared with 
the past. That of Germany has tre- 
mendously increased, while from Eng- 
land it is almost stationary, with the ex- 
ception of a slight increase in the pre- 
sent year. It will be seen that from 
France and Switzerland the emigration 
has increased twenty-five per cent. over 








Range of Thermometer—Mortality—Court Trials, ¢-c. 


the last year, and three or four hundred 
per cent. since. 1849. The total amount 
of emigration from all countries to this 
pert has steadily progressed during the 
st. four years, tall in the year 1852 it is 
nearly 300,000: and we have no doubt 
that half a million of human beings, 
from foreign countries, have arrived in 
all parts of the United States during the 
last twelve months. The great majority 
of these have already become goud re- 
publicans, and will soon be thoroughly 
Americanized by our free institutions. 
Table showing the range of the thermometer in New- 


York city upon the lich day of each month in the 
Yyeer 1852: 


Ta.M. 12Noon. 6p, m. 12 Night. 
Date. Day. Deg. Deg. Deg. Deg. 
Jan. 15....Thursday.... 27 33.... 34.... 
Feb. 15....Sunday...... 17 ee 
Mar. 15....Monday 41 Oe ee CL 
April 15....Thursday.... 41 42.... 44.... 43 
May 15....Saturday 49 $8.... $0.2... @ 
June 15....Tuesday..... 75.... 82.... 61.... 7 
Jaly 15....Thureday....71.... 77.... 78... 69 
Aus 15 ...gmmeey......71.... 9@.... MBs. TI 
Sept. 15....Wednesday.. 63.... 68 ... 61.... 57 
Oc. 15....Friday.......45.... 53.... 46.... 44 
Nov. 15....Monday. ....37.... 42.... 40.... 36 
Dec. 15....Wednesday.. 29.... 33.... 33.... 31 


Mortatiry in 1852.—The total num- 
ber of deaths in the City and County of 
New-York during the year 1852 was 
21,183. Males, 11,600; females, 9,503. 
The mortality in each month was as 
follows : 


- ., SEPESPSEST e) 
ND swede as vevisenctxatveueanae 
SDs a. cb's > 0c +ve.cecve cusahs ese 
BBiscced cbse vvecctaeceanenehaaneee 
DE 0:0 +:0 vcdhenoe ovepes camanenenee 
eS FAT: 4 oR 1,558 
eee are 2,593 
August . Rgwh> ec du 60s oebaceee 
September ..........-20...000 «+B O81 
October 1,586 
BR ee ee 1,427 
PT ere 


The number of still-born children was 
1,378. The ages of the deceased ranged 
as follows: 


1 year and under... 5,198 
@ ik ee ....2,848 
S$to5 do. .... ee 
5 to 10 do. ..... nadiee sk: 
10 to 20 do. ....... nc ahaaee 786 
ZF. f ears 2,134 
SO to GO GR. shsedes ose 1,963 
GeO Te Gs. dit dewndcdoce+s cde 1,324 
rae GG cib<Acedubos cses6ede Tee 
60 to 70 do. ; re 
PD,  hvtibnwe.stass0aboe 281 
80 to 90 do. ............ 178 
90 to 100 do. .......... ‘congh oe 
100 and upwards....... math ah 3 
Unknown ....... 122 
The mortality was div ided « as » Sollee: 
Pi 550 6 Shed ccasevesesedana 4,528 
Women 3,972 
SD v00ces cements -7,172 
Girls... 5,531 
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The principal diseases were as fol- 
lows: 


Consumption, 2,423 ; convulsions, 
1,649; apoplexy, 637 ; bronchitis, 225; 
cholera 374; cholera infantum, 965; 


cholera morbus, 238; croup, 599 ; con- 
—_ of lungs, 248 ; debility, 463 ; de- 
irlum tremens, 118; diarrhea, 563 ; 
dropsy, 376 ; dropsy of head, 367 ; drown- 
ed, 168; dysentery, 770 ; erysipelas, 
149; fever, 167; searlet fever, 591; 
y haem fever, 647; puerperal fever, 149; 

isease of heart, 270; whooping cough, 
187; ; hydrophobia, 1; :hanged,1 ; inflamma- 
tion of brain, 431; inflammation of bow- 
els, 424 ; inflammation of lungs, 1,030; 
marasmus, 978 ; measles, 242; old age, 
155; palsy, 132; premature birth, 222; 
small-pox, 481; murdered, 18; suicide, 
35; St. Vitus’ dance, 1. 

The following table will show the 
nativity of the deceased : 


United States.........:........-14,682 
ars voKmhas> eo édess odeedat 4,053 
con wihiake> 2 tanesd <¥ang 522 
En 063 cannes 26d0de snh<0s 187 
Ss Gil ain ceva cue see 30 
AES OS SPST 
LEN Giaads cbeeescecuse 85 
ET alanis sc 0cbknee 5364 13 
Peele shcesiecack se 3 
an vet ds 5200 ccahencces 15 
Austria . Se etre 3 
Switzerland.................-+. 27 
CU acngh Aide. 20s cacdecvecen 5 
DOME badeeumicess osc vuseeen 14 
Prussia cure. “harevbones 25 
British America. Seeboe coud 68 
West Indies.......... pees ae 23 
South America .... .........-.- 5 
CS Yr I 
LSS 2 3 
Poland . 10 
Bc lgium 7 
EEE 3 <~ onal eead-aces oonkne 4 
Unknown........... hes «<All 155 
BED 0% 846, mae Gnbbec ctvgns 
, I 
Whole number of Trials. 
1852. 1851. 
In the Court of Oyer and Terminer.... 14 14 
In the Court of General Sessions...... 447 417 
In the Court of Special Sessions,.....2,405 2,079 
Total .......grocccce...+cesmmntyeee ayeee 
Whole number convictions, acquittals and discharges. 
. 1852, 185). 
In the Court of Oyer and Terminer.... 14 16 
In the Court of General Sessions..... 501 458 
In the Court of Special Sessions. .....2,717 2,345 
Prisoners dischurged in all the Courts.1,427 1,387 
Total....... 4,659 
Number of indictments found ‘by. the’ 
MO GEEEs oS cS 60>3505% 20540005 ocaue 945 853 
Number of complaints dismissed by the 
Grand Jury . 281 
Recognizances ‘to ‘answer filed i during 
the year ... . we ..+-- 1,819 1,689 
Recognizances forfeited . 8 28 45 
Sentenced to be executed...... ....... 5 8 


Sentenced to State Prison for life,men, 1 1 
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52. 61. 
Sentenced to State Prison— 
Fe eee 206 «6182 
De ids co ndvtinn Wishiie dy dep pas 21 


Aggregate term of sentences, years, 813 736% 
Sentenced to the ee 
| RS ae. ee 


Women.. eooscess Sak 5OS 
Sentenced to the City ‘Prison— 
Men. ee PRS RN aT ee a 
ON ae 05 hall ek «sis an lke 59 68 
Sentenced to the House of Refuge— 
Ee ere Ae 100 92 
ep ee eS 4 10 


Amount of fines and fees collected and 

received, and paid into the city trea- 

sury, during the year 1852........... $1.878 55 
During the year 1851. dgccenbose  igh0D ae 


In the thirteen cases of recognizances forfeited 
in 1852, the prisuners were brought into court and 
convicted, or acquitted and discharged. 

The late census returns of Mr. Ken- 
nedy furnish the nativities of the State of 
New-York, for the year 1850, as follows : 


New-York State Population 


New-York 


Place of Nativity. City. State, Total, 
Michigan............. 86.. 1,835... 1,921 
Illinois ........ renned mm. 533. 605 
Other States.......... 564... 1,548... 2,112 








Total United States.277,752 2,151.544 2,439,296 





England .............. 22,824.. 61,906.. 84,820 
Ireland............. .133,730.. 209,581.. 343,311 
Scotland ............. 7,660.. 15,758.. 23,418 
UIA 5 a» Se bioibe & 847.. 6,685. . % ‘532 
Germany............. 55,476.. 62,922... 118,398 
Res 4,990.. 7,525.. 12,515 
te ee ee 611... 2,308. . 2,917 
Italy.. “Kare 125... 833 
Switzerland . To ete 764... 1,086. . 1,850 
| SR a 472.. M5.. 617 
ke ev acicinae 499... 254... 752 
oe eee 665.. 1,546..  2)911 
British America. ...... 3,172.. 44, 7. 7 200 
West Indies.......... 687... 1,067 
Other countries. ...... 4,690.. 6, ah 10, 770 








Total foreign ...... 237,795.. 420,267.. 658,062 
Total population . . 515,547 . 2,581,806. . 3,097,353 


Of those under the head of “other 


ww. 1-2). bo. +. SS; | le Left lk tested t,t. lh leleleletl«t<«t..+ 1 


Place of Nativity. ae State, Total. countries,” 461 were born in Spain, 194 
New-York............ ry nat oe -2,151.196 jn Portugal, 401 in Belgium, 12 in Tur- 
New-liampshire....-. '696.. 18-608,, 14319 Key, 168 in Austria, 392 in Norway, 429 
Vermont.............. _ 953.. 51,646." 52,599 in Denmark, 34 in China, 66 in Asia, 80 
ieee tolaad get aSiae.. astien in Africa, 83 in Mexico, 29 in Central 
Connecticut .......... 7,784.. 58,317.. 66,101 America, 179 in South America, 40 in 
Seamapresis ante, GES. oa ae. —_— the Sandwich Islands, and 222 at sea. Of 
Rae ........... me. '506..  so9 those under the head of “other states,” 
Maryland............ 1,852.. |.—.. 3,953 135 were born in Florida, 184 in Ala- 
Vieni mle (Leis gar Dama, 164 in Mississippi, 44 in Texas, 
North Carolina....... 284..  ‘'389.. 673 20 in Arkansas, 116 in Tennessee, 369 
+ te waters ay Se ao in Kentucky, 415 in Indiana, 173 m 
oot. SUARBAS opede 303. 260. 503 Missouri, 70 in lowa, 360 in Wisconsin, 
ORe 20.60. ..0s-ceneee 499.. 3,244.. 3,743 -7 in California, and 53 in the territories. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT, &ce. 














On what account. 1844, 1846, 1847. 

Alims- House PTT ee re ee $290,313 74 Sa cocnall $356,466 60 
Seenenet TORRENS... 0 bude dé ckocdse tos bapeades i 6-2 disereehe 4,675 79 4,212 87 
Board of Health ................ besesuuiee 2,948 00........ 1,385 66 
Coroner’s fees............... pdicd aud so. cebarees 1,866 49........ 5,224 30 
Cleaning docks and olips .........---.. ...+++. 365 10... «22200 2,969 50 
County contingencies .... Sar Stace 40,308 14........ 70,924 93 
sraerenes onpegeee of Common Council ee, 6,008 96........ powedl 16,591 88 
OE ES eer: < ae 158,439 79........ 180,050 58 
ED duis dn dis « -eitiiinetns ochas écchadins ende 10,075 OO........ 8,100 00........ 8,400 00 
Elections ........ PRS Pare 9,414 50........ 10.884 70........ 8,661 85 
Errors and delinquencies .. A ocedin cos tesserae 4,429 41........ 3,014 94........ 1,535 13 
Fire Department . Basses os cunad vob Wis 29,029 24........ 7,164 B1........ 42,016 95 
Interest on revenue I itinicthin acs ccnoammeies es aes dest 64,150 49........ 78,658 49 
Intestate estates ............se0---. bd is Os ccc 7,199 BB... cece 2,196 25........ 1,342 89 
Lamps and gas ..... nh deli ean Tit nth ia Da 159,293 93........ 162,830 B1........ 162,815 19 
Lands purchased for ass wg. Sera e. time _— ‘he ee 8.735 38........ 1,121 30 
Lands and —-- J boneee, seeanidcnenl 3,400 00........ 3,500 00........ 4,575 00 
Mayoralty fees .. sb own housetic boone ':-tee 100 00........ 100 00........ 100 00 
Police ...... sesmeesbetadeassecenne « ST Git cées.ss CS Waateeeat 469,752 68 
Printing and stationery .. aie ohileinnds tapesoat~ asec 28,345 68........ 96,615 78........ 22,906 91 
Repairs and supplies ...... ...... 62. cee ceeeeeee 61,545 40..... .. 42,791 56 ....... 44,210 23 
er See RE Pee nee a+ 1,200 00........ 3,380 GO. 200... 975 00 
Real estate expenses. in vee cadiienodssuliiatio 6656 12........ 5,770 66; ...cc0e 6,261 05 
EE CEDURE « . ..,.. crudestndoeescndedne 18,069 22........ 1£,000 00... .... 17,549 93 
EE 9.046deenecscccesaesep.an Gael 34.403 85........ 46,000 00........ 60,318 50 
Sewers, “ene, 4 ie. charseduiin eae a0vase 9,569 47......<. 4,004 17... cece 4,753 01 
Salaries ...... Enendoseese 6: opcepbaaieee. Lbass 191,503 40........ 202,977 46 
Officers’ fees . . it naedbens ae >0¢c0 ese mel 48,013 77........ 000 56... ....0 27,714 86 
DDC ncdinnvearhs-ageinte-s oss > 0s aise tele 151,194 00........ Or = 
nS Wl, . <a sd chats corenccasmmioebe hE oa Seaevens 
Park fountain ornaments ....................- 100 pall, Gre ttoce ae PO 3,617 50 
Ds namnasedatense vbeanédaareros 43,725 B.....00- 47,983 80........ 88950 02 

Total funded accounts..................+05 $1,518,345 92 $1.689,923 77 $1,898,168 97 


Increase over preceding year............ Cbdesesreccocccoeseceees 11% per cent..,.....133§ per vent. 





ont te a 4 tn C1 Os Dt ee es en es en en ee en es ee eee eee et Ae em ee. 








City Expenditures for the last Eight Years—Increase of 1852. 545 


EXPENDITURES OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT—(continued. ) 














On w hat account. 1848. 1849. 1850, 
Mlins-House . 2... 5.2... ce cece see eseeeee $800,787 56..... .. $404,663 55........ $400,000 09 
NE dia ids i's cs adnietokatewas 3,194 41..... rei 12,360 00........ 39,890 00 
Board of Health ...... dedinnestebise’ 1,459 94........ 60,298 88........ 2,513 61 
City Inspector's Department... deine s aad _ ceentane . Sa 10,000 00 
Coroner’s fees... » o'b'> veda be aa boosie 5,460 30........ Cee 68)... .<.. 12,403 42 
Cleaning docks and slips an nhs ain wis oa cee 4,635 00........ 6,695 00........ 14,042 27 
County contingencies . oo Aibuns din eked <u oath dena 890,334 24........ 94,133 99.... ... 109,936 92 
Contingent ee | of Commen ‘Council é comeins 20,7738 O1.. . ccc 16,567 10........ 18,466 84 
Seeene eee. ery orieeeT CO 166,500 00........ 158,637 63 
Donations . IR eT rae 9,200 00........ 13,992 68........ 9,863 11 
Elections....... ia 0ee sowie 6,286 88........ < F ae 7,269 83 
Errors and delinquencies . oveediveucelae cubac’ + 7 Spee 3,068 45........ 1,616 27 
Fire Department ...... itp de oaaah ocatas4 94,192 07. 2.20. 63,615 61........ 44,969 28 
Interest on revenue bonds ..................... 75,503 96........ 108,628 25.... ... 143,719 86 
NE ee ere 1,066 S8,....<.. 307 94........ 873.10 
ae ae. on ces becbethiny chhtes 170,909 41........ 214.500 00........ 184,808 41 
Lands purchased for EE re 14,608 95........ 1S TE Ore 11,302 86 
Lands and places......... Laades saueeoten 9,962 30........ - |] 8300 00 
ETA ct et itthdl an pnsbecens sos sys schaemean et.’ dicegad 2,200 00 ....... 4,000 00 
SEEIEY Sretnisinns -15-204++ pared odk saul oD ees. 195 00........ 125 00 
| AEE Ey RS 480,208 02........ 504,085 65........ 487,541 57 
Printing and stationery ara 5 ookh tks Glahe ol 29,983 49........ 40,775 42........ 35,207 25 
Repairs and supplies ....... hn sé9 oda &Gaby TD 43,482 87........ 78,680 00........ 66,889 91 
PT dibns s0sesd ovivsee ddeecs ‘ es tine oil See Be... cowie 1,650 00........ 1,750 00 
Real estate and | expe nses. ip thin ke teh ube 6,006 48........ 35,403 19........ 96,782 96 
I 19,872 05 ....... fh) eee 50,000 00 
EE Caden 405 ds chine enesecabeces cee deteus Om Mic cddecs. a 16,408 31 
PUCCINI 55 c.nke bes c0ccee soehenestedtan 89,950 00........ 65,420 07 ....... 122,000 00 
Sewers, anes SNES. .dkteaes cds veh Bante ik 4,673 GB. ....... 10,091 00........ 10,000 00 
Salaries Debebee-ce<scabbwee ce. cop svcnepecnanane’. Sao... 236,467 42........ 195,103 99 
<Vificers’ fees.............. RE PE 24,986 61 .. .... 29,510 20........ 28,291 19 
NED 5 0:06 chndstndhbuces cg sem ocaceam as 3,798 30 ....... i iat aaa -- 
County officers ............. di Agdvnesiawanen 65.144 12........ 63,381 04........ 62,642 11 
Bowling Green Fountain................-...... _- SERIES cine ME bed died 2,523 03 
Penitentiary Hospital....... an dine oh aphe shee pi * pdeesee _ ae 12,694 62 
Water loan interest ..... Ga ease co ake kone oe ee _ «ee+.-+- 186,689 00 
Se UN OI on. dint depmeccccccs cescad ghee rae We Eee usatics  Meuee 7B... ce 149,829 22 

Total funded accounts... oadeda coccce cobb enenee MGscbdhcs. OR 4GB.O86 11....2008 $2,701,092 62 
Per cent. increase each year ............... 1136 per cent........ 11% per cent........ 1236 per cent. 
Increase of 

On what acoourt. m 1851, 1852. *52 over 61, 
Alms-House LileccbosGgdecooahescesehebenckane seo: oe. abe bhed 
ST ID gnc o's v0000 , vecccevetecdageaes 89,799 38........ 30,000 00. . $16, a1 68 
IEE 88466 50 on sc codnde sodgce soectbine de 37,107 98........ 75,000 00.... ... 37,892 02 
Coroner's fees ... | atop ghamive peetdipates Gee OU vite bce 12,000 00. . gia seco es 
Oleaning docks and slips bp Rnd Owibe cece sommes 9,290 00........ 18,500 00........ 9,310 00 
County contingencies ... iis... -<-c0s<e-+...000- 119,792 94........ 139,300 00........ 19,507 06 
Geaeiecetsapanees < ef C ity Council ..22 2. 6... cs0 21,423 07........ 32,000 00........ 10,576 93 
Cleaning streets . peswoceccéccoccess CPUECEEEE | EEE Odes Secs) TEINS OD... .nrcce 109,008 25 
EL. (i 6s ig oiddub eins coccce cucaue Mn Ss. ee 15,000 00........ 5,622 53 
BEE. Se bee core cdeerse pecces cceeuebeenennne 9,289 72........ 14,500 00........ 5,210 28 
Errors and detinquenc Me dened chsdhs cocks i Miitecces tke 3,000 00........ 940 44 
Fire Department ian Sope Cebhaee ns colkceunine 81.004 80... .... 110,000 00........ 28,005 20 
interest on revenue bonds. pis ae ecbbeninsed aE 69,972 54........ 76,100 00........ 6,127 46 
Intestate estates . Lin's dine ac d's ve «ouen ese ie as DOGS BB... cece 8,031 @l.......- 645 58 
Lamps and gas ............ «athe die tik kkaonae 185,008 27........ 269,700 00........ 83,691 72 
Lands and places, &c ............ added cceceeosse 13,267 66........ 32,927 O1......<. 19,659 35 
Di tnt«is ocknée thbbeneceedpeseabe cess csenee 4,200 00........ 7,000 00........ 2,800 00 
Mayoralty fees.......... ne besede + oss e.eegnsmenee 150 00.... ... 156 0...% <2. _ 
RO ee is gs vcs0 cbépeauees’ 530,907 87........ 615,000 00........ 84,002 13 
Printing .... oe cehsinoune 000s aleaas 4 44,916 61........ 70,000 00 ........ 25.083 39 
Repairs and supplies... cadets sed) soceteaas 59,850 97........ 75,000 00........ 15,149 03 
PES. 1 Ae Fuscha> ittccedsbedhs+ i caeeiaedeens 2,341 66........ 3,261 00........ 919 34 
Renl estate ...... eesesee 09 0660s eneen it 35,425 00........ 1599100 0O........ 123,675 00 
Roads and avenues ...-... cadheesesocnaiine 49,994 21 ....... 68,888 93 ....... 18,804 7 
Real estate expenses . paeie o 06 0s comiintealt $7,735 53........ 50,000 00........ 12,264 47 
ES PA ee ise Side ecccdnainea 90,606 SE. a. cnene 30,000 00......-. 8,004 48 
EE ine keh 45 ctek ab nnectboncoccchieeene 131,070 16........ 285,000 00........ 153,929 84 
Sewers, repairing, OK eee 8,656 00.... ... 12,795 00........ 4,060 00 
Salaries .... . ES SS ee As faa 242,000 00........ 20,312 23 
dh css oackubeccectetns connebamnen 35,403 59........ 25,000 OU........ -- 
County offices ..... ............ ‘beens osoqebes 43,060. 98. ss..-.. 85,000 00 ....... 11,049 08 
UR I nk 00005 covacecsciincdun mneneue 1,500 00........ yeni _ 
EE re Se ee 239,444 99........ 295, 000 00. beabaces 55,555 O01 

Total funded accounts...... .. ........----.$2,691,271 58....... $3,542,253 85 D...<dvaas $891,906 86 
Increase over previous year...... ..... ..s«. o> © Needpers 34 per cent. 


Nors.—As the pay-rolls for this year are not closed, we have put down round numbers. But there is 
no possibility of the sums being too great ; on the contrary, it is more than likely that additions to them 
will come in next year under the convenient head of “ deficiencies.” 

* Decrease nearly 2 per cent. 
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548 New-York in 1852 and 1853. 





Comparative Statement of the Stocks and Prices of —-1851-—— 1852 
Cotton in New- York. Good middling ........ 9%....10%....4. 9%. -.10% 
% Middling fair......... IO «00 BB. covcce 9%...11 
a ee Oe Sel 10%....11%..... (ates 11% 
Up'is, N.Or's. Upd’s, N.Or's, Fully fair......... ..11-.0--- nom..... 10% ...12 
. ne of o Good fair..... ...... nom..... * .....nom...nom 
OR ans ogone< +++ anos “S Jseddbee t iaseee 7 Fine “ “ “ “ 
OQOGRGTG 20 006s i 00d Bee ieee: 9... .sthien >. RE Pas me alee oe ee ee eB gk 0 
idiling .... .......0. %.... o%....., 8%... 8% Stock, bales............. 40,000. 2... eee ~ 
Good middling....... 9%....10%.,... 8%....9%4 > } eau rain. for 
Middling fair ........ eee 10%..... rer 9% Wy, crt rrs.—Flour and grai 852 
D6. <> conch heed 1% ....12....... 9%...10 e greater part of the past year, 1852, 
Fully fair........... nom....nom.....nom...10% ruled low, and it was only with the com- 
Pood fair -.--s-n--0+ [f anee (o --o-s ( ---BE mencement of the past autumn that 
Stock, bales. ............ 50,000.......... 36,000 prices began to advance, closing, on the 
3ist December last, at higher figures 
22> mggrege -—188——~ than at the close of the preceding year. 
Inferior. .....-....--.-7%---+.8-....... S_.--*8 We annex the comparative quotations 
OT aes Oe cdue Fay 8% ....9% - 
Middling ..-... -...... 9%.....9%...... 9%%....9% for flour in 1851 and 1852: 
December 31, 1851. December 31, 1852. 

Bowl, 0G WO ...oin de does cei ccc cbsede ds dotnen om @& a .osuboaesdd $4 87% a $5 06% 

Depew INO. Bi iiss cian 60 cn 0s Shen =o ceding ee BD. OP. cigewosered 5 a 5 18% 

State, common brands...................««- 437% a 4 43%....... . 550 a 5 56% 

Soaks, ches. CES CEA ccs vce tose Heiss see 443%a 450 .. a 5 62% 

State, favorite brands...............-...... 4564 a 4 62% a 575 

Western, mixed brands..................... 450 a 4 56% a 5 68% 

Michigan and Indiana, stght. brands........ - 462% a 4 68% a 575 

Michigan, fancy brands ..................... 468%a475 .. a 581% 

Ohio, common to good brand................ 4 564 a 4 62% a 5 81% 
Ohio, rnd. hoop, common ...............---. 456 a 462 . a 581% 
Ohio, faney brands ..........-.........2.-02 475 a 4 93% a 5 93% 
Genesee, fancy brands ................-..-. 475 a 493 a 6 00 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, ext............ 500 a 525 a 637% 
Genesee, extra brands..............<.----«- 500 a 575 a 6 56% 
Canada (in bond)............ mS eee 437% a 4 50 a 5 93% 
GRIER. bn 004.0005 <p 200 o cttininas Seas 442% a 450 sc - 
ED. tadbeccusatsicosoncnabes coeds 443 a 450 a= 
Petersburg city............ sescsescssssunese 443 a 4 50 a= 
Richmond country... .............+.ssceeeee 437K @ 4 43 a = 
TES «nc bds aces 0 dicanpctatinnessniasieet a. 2a a 5 62% 
Baltimore, Howard-street ...... ............ 437 a 443 a = 
BO GOUE 6.00 00s scwicdccens biadeepa tessa. 350 a — a 4 62% 
Corn meal, Jerecy «2.0.6.0 .i.. ccvcecs csscee BSB Sim a 3 87% 
Corn meal, Brandywine ............ ....... 337¥%a 3 50 sc — 
“ per punch................-......15 00 a15 56 ai8 00 
The movements in grain have more ink ‘ Dee. "6h, = - 
. $ uthern white. ...... Me Bm o eee ene a 
or less kept pace with those of flour. Southern yellow...... ek ere WaT 
The crops of wheat last year were larger Southern mixed ...... er ree --a— 

7 ter qualit ha 5 f Western mixed. ...... 67 a 68.......... 77a 78 
and of bett q li y thaa usual. The Western yellow ...... el. kote a7 
supplies from Canada and the Southern 
states were large, and of good quality, o ee 
while the great receipts of Western, orthern, perbush... 77a78.......... 88 a 90 
with Genesee, &c., showed about the BARLEY. 


average of the previous year in quantity bgp ent e gt seg 80 a 83..........70a73 
and Sarma The crop of Indian corn, * re? ange! 


which is alwayslarge, wasafullaverage _ — 
one. Oats, rye, and barley, were also ss ~~ ag a, Pe oO, .......00i; 50 a 52 
in fair supply. We annex tables of Wesvn & Canadado.. —a—.......... 50 a 51 
comparative prices : New-Jersey do........ Wes. ......+2. 48 a 50 
ee a ape Rice.—It will be perceived that the 
White Genesee, per } ¢, nd a 05! edn en ty eye for this article have continued to 
bush..........++. : ye very uniform since 1844 and ’47, 
Do. Canada (in bond). 0%" toa teen tai” When there was such a large deman 
Ohio white........... 1—a 105..129a 132 for export. In the summer of ’47 fair 
Michigan white ...... 1—a 105..129a 132 quality sold at as high as 53-4 a 6 
ok Aenean pre ope. cents; the same quality has been sold 
peal: this — at six cents on account of short 
Round yellow ........ —e—..........8000 S[PPY and large demand for California. 


Mound WRMG.....iccce Be. ....00008 —a— Rice was first introduced into thiscountry 
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in the year 1647. A half bushel was used 
as seed, and planted in Virginia, which 
yielded sixteen bushels, which result 
encouraged future operations. The first 
shipment was made to England in 1698, 
which consisted of about 215 casks, and 
since that period the export demand has 
continued to increase, until now, when 
we export almost two-thirds of our crop, 
which amounts to about 225,000 tierces. 
Carolina rice commanded the prize 
medal last year at the great London ex- 
hibition, and will continue to be in favor 
—as it is the best—so long as it can be 
afforded at a reasonable rate. We pro- 
ceed to annex tables of comparative 
prices, with imports, exports, stocks, &c.: 


1847, 1848. 1849, 
Broken.............2% a3 ..2% 0a2%..2% a2% 
Inferior and com. ...3% a 3\%..2% a2%..2%a3 
Middling and fair....394a3%..3 a3%..3%a4 
Good and prime..... 3% a3%..3% a 3%..3% a 7-16 

1850. 1861. 1859. 
Broken ...... ....+.2% a2%..24% a2%..3 a 3% 
Inferior and com... .2% a 2%..2% a 344 ..3% a3% 
Middiing and fair....2% a 3%%..3%4 a— ..3% a4 
Good and prime ....3% a3)¢..3% a 3%..4% a4% 

Stock. Casks. 
December 31, a. » ouiahdine die .-1,810 
MN au Swallecndccdeebhen o HOeeed 2,813 
“ “ 1850. pribdss .. 3,310 
Imports Exports. 
Casks. Cusks. 
1846..... af I: Fe 26,823 
PT ESéeedhbeke gneche's ee 41 BEG. de cccccces 29,618 
Ta eee ee 42,434 - -26,321 
Bais dasd salt,c sadenened J arr 29,385 
edhe ssbheta : cecsenbes 44,354 26,105 
See fe 24,844 
PPP Perr errs 2 eee 25,318 
From the East Indies. .... 3,000 bags. 


Provistons.—Provisions have, within 
the past. year, materially advanced. 
The stock of old pork was greatly re- 
duced at the opening of the past season, 
or at the commencement of last 
autumn. A scarcity of hogs at the 
West, with an increased demand for 
pork in California and Australia, sent 
up prices. Thus, on the 31st December, 
1851, mess pork sold at $14 50 a $14 75, 
while, on the 3ist December, 1852, it 
brought $19 a $19 50, and in the same 
month sold at $20, to arrive. Our limits 
do not permit us to go into details re- 
garding the pork trade at the West, in- 
cluding tables of supplies and consump- 
tion. 

With the advance in pork other 
articles of provisions have generally 
sympathized, and have advanced with 
it. The movements of each are shown 
by the following comparative tables of 
prices: 


PORK. 
Prices, Dec, 31, 1851. Dec. 31, 1852. 
Mess, old........ “ 75 a 14 873..$19 —-a--— 
Mess, new... .... 450a—— .. 1950a—-— 
Prime, old ....... 1350a--— .. --~—al6— 
Prime, new ...... --—a-—-— 16 50a —— 
cade ahiaen ——~—a--— .. Wa 
Prime mess...... --—a-— -_-—a-—- 
BEEF. 
Mess, country, 
ae $8—a 862%.. $0500 1050 
Mess, city....... 950a10—- ..—-—an~— 
Mess, extra ...... 10 0 all — 14 25 a 14 50 
Prime, country... 4—a 450 5 50a 612% 
Prime, city....... 475a 525 625a 637% 
Prime mess, - ee =e 
a rt M50a15— .. 19—a@ 
PICKLED MEATS. 
Hams, per Ib.......... DD jesse occce 10% all 
Shoulders,do ... ......7a—..... ....8 a 8% 
Sides, OD...) tlebe sve ee 9 a 9% 
BEEF HAMS. 
In pickie, per barrel....$13 75..... $14 75215 50 
LARD. 
Prime Ohio, per Ib..... Qa— ...... 12% al2% 
BUTTER. 
Orange Com: pe ss. BO DB. .0.5.0 nes 27 a 30 
i aes a 24 a 27 
EO EET 14 a 18..2.....2- 20 a 24 
GEO. csccwussssce does, Tal --- 16a20 
CHEESE. 
Fair to prime, perlb.... 6% a7 8a 9 


Groceries.—The chief fluctuations in 
sugar, coffee, and molasses in prices, 
have, if anything, been in favor of the 

ear 1851, compared with those of 1852. 

hese articles meet with an increasing 
consumption every year, and their value, 
like other articles, is regulated by sup- 
ply and consumption, or demand. The 
chief foreign supplies of sugar are de- 
rived from the West Indies, and princi- 
pally from the island of Cuba; while 
the domestic production, both in Louisi- 
ana, Florida. and Texas, as well asin 
the maple forests of the North, has been 
largely augmented. The present con 
sumption of cane-grown sugar in the 
United States is estimated to be equal 
to about 10,000 boxes per month, or 
2,500 per week, equal to about 500,000 
tons perannum. Our limits do not per- 
mit our going more into detail, We 
annex the comparative prices of sugars 
for the periods indicated : 


SUGARS. 
Dec. "51, Dec, ’52, 
TW Gre in ticdede: wei a7 — a 
New Orleans........--. 4¥%a6 4¥%ab6 
Cuba Muscovado...... 4 a6 4% a5% 
Porto Rico............. 4348 64 4% a 6% 
Havana, white ......... 64% a7%.. a8 
Do., brown and yellow 4% < ae 4% a7 
Jamaica iddbenocsees. © .— xf 5 a5\& 
Brazil, white.. ........ 4 a7%.. 6 abl 
Do. brown..... 4a Ane 4% a5 
Stuarts’ double ref'dloaf 8 a — 8S%¥a— 
Do. do. do.crush’d 7¥a—.. 8% a— 
Do. (A) crushed...... Tia— .. 8%a— 
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Stock, Dee. °51, Dec. '52, 
Number of hogsheads. 7,582.............9,000 
“ boxes ..... Tee 23,000 
a bags ...... Dida cin 4o6nct 12.150 
“ cases..... ek. cco ceed _— 


Mo.asses.—The supply and value of 
molasses generally corresponds more or 
less with the supply and prices of sugars. 
We annex comparative prices: 


Prees, Dec. "H. Dec. "58. 
New-Orleans, per gal.. 27 a@—.. .......... 30 a 31 
Porto Ric®............ > Perr 22a 29 
Cuba Muscovado...... JB.6 & 6. .ccccc. +s DOB 
Trinidad, Cubs... ....20a 95 ............. 20 a 22 
Cardenas, &c.......... ID GOO vcdcececccstc 20 a 21 

Stock, Jan. °50. Jan. 51. Jan. '52. 

Hogsheads, ...... 9,508... .cccsdQOOs .c..0% 5: 1,115 


Corree.—The movements in this 
article of trade are quite interesting, 
but our room compels us to be brief. 
The annual increase in the consump- 
tion of coffee in the United States has 
been very great. In 1821, it amounted to 
11,886,063 pounds, or 5,306 tons; and in 
1835, a period of fourteen years, we find 
that it actually reached to the large 
quantity of 91,752,802 pounds, or to 
40,961 tons. Prior to the revolution, St. 
Domingo produced the largest supply of 
coffee, which, in 1792 reached 35,000 
tons ; and had not the island been sacri- 
ficed to the blacks, it was expected in 
another year to have reached 42,000 
tons. Cuba, also, at one time produced 
considerable coffee ; but it has, since its 
culture in Brazil, yielded to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. The growth of coffee in 
Brazil has been wonderfully augmented. 
In 1821, the quantity exported was only 
7,200 tons, while in 1839-40 it reached 
30,000 tons. The exports from Brazil, 
within the three or four past years, have 


been as follows: 
148.'40, 249-50. 


Total exports, bags........ 1,622,188.... 1,142,000 
To the United States ..... 744,080. ... 574,233 
Total exports,.bags........1,844,000.... 1,800,000 
*50-"51, 5152. 
To the United States....... 844,507.... 947,700 


The export for 1851-52 is estimated. 


Dey O06, POT SWE. 2000 ceccecccssesecsscce sce 

By GORDO , cnW0t icsdsn bDbihd vince scccccceviss 

Pickled cod, per barrel ..........-+-..-..++. 

Mackerel, No. 1, Massachusetts, new........ 
Do. BUGS Dy MOET: 5c cs 0000 anbaneede 
Do. No. 2, Massachusetts, new... 
Do Pee tas ME. 6. oo dadesec cows 
Do. No. 3, Halifax...... 






Salmon, pickled, No. 1.............-ee+s “ne 
Do. pickled, per tierce occee cocdmadne 
Shad, Connecticut, No.1, 44 barrel............ 
Shad, Southern, per barrel ...... ...ceceeeesvee 
TROGIERS,, PACHIOEs 6... 060 8 \ewpasooebdens<es pave 
Do. scalded, per Bur. ii. ...es.ccccsccees 


Herring, No. 1...c60....++e00e0 Boees cub acea 


The largest imports are made at New- 
Orleans, New-York and Baltimore, and 
in the order we have named them. The 
imports from Brazil into New-Or'eans, 
for the year ending the 30th June, 1852, 
amounted to 402.000 bags. Rio coffee 
forms the great bulk of that consumed 
by the inhabitants of our Western states. 
On the Atlantic coast, Java, Laguayra, 
Maracaibo, with other kinds, enter freely 
intoconsumption. We annex compara- 
tive lists of prices : 


Dec. "51. Dee. '5% 
Java, white, perib.....12 a 11%.. Halts 
ee ae om -- J3%al4 .. 12% a 13% 
PURGE - n0cns.cnresounse 8 a 9X.. 8% a 9% 
ara Sa O%.. 9%a 0% 
Maracaibo............ 8k a OM... 8% a O16 
Costa Rica............ 84a 9%.. 93g a 10% 
St. Domingo (cash).... 74a 8 .. 8 a 8% 
Stocks, bags. ....6.... 605+ Be: waausnes 53,483 


Fisu.—The fishery excitement last 
summer and autumn, had the effect of 
interfering with the cateh of mackerel, 
which was smaller than usual, and the 
stock in this market on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1852, was not over one-fourth what 
it was in 1851. Hence prices have 
ruled higher than previously, notwith- 
standing the importations of foreign fish 
have been much larger than usual. Dry 
cod, on the contrary, which are taken 
in our own waters, show a large increase 
in stock over the same period in 1851. 
pia stocks of each may be stated as fol- 
ows: 


Dee. "51. Dee. 52. 
Dry Cod, quintals, in store. ...1,500.......... 9,000 
Do. eo a 4,000 
RC i ddicc chatted Ggheisn see eo eer 13,000 
Mackerel : 
In store, No. 1, large, bbis................. 1,000 
Small shore, No. I, O abba weelhadessng Ue 
“ No. 2, Fh . scene oe ensniewll _=_ 
« No. 3, ARE A Ee 450 
“ No. 3, small, bbis........... . 500 
Total, Dec. 31, 1858, “ ..........% a«ee- 2,700 
Total, Dec. 31, 1651,“ 2.2... .ceeeneres 12.000 
DOGTORED sc nb cdhodas 5 once cccesccceces O90 
Pickled herring—estimated................. 5,500 
Dee. "51, Dec. 52. 
$2 75a 2 87% $3 65a 3 80 
—-—-a 200. 275a 300 
—~-—a 30 . evens —a 375 
850 a 8 62% dak 50a ll 75 
eee —ail? 75 
70a7 et 75a 10 00 
—_—— &-— _—éamr — 
50a 5 2a 7 50 
15 00 a l5 —a ié 00 
19 00 a 20 50 a 23 50 
6 00 a — -_-a-~-— 
5 0a— -a--— 
32%a— --~a 437% 
--~45a— 40 a— 42 
—%3a-—-— — 30a — 32 
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Frvuirt.—The importations of foreign 
fruit at this port are very large, inclad- 
ing both dry and green. Our statistics 








ing the past year there was a great fall- 
ing off in the crop, witha corresponding 
decrease of imports to the United States, 





apply to the former. The chief im- and enhancement of prices. This is 
rtations of raisins are derived from seen from the following tables: 
alaga, in Spain. It appears that dur- 
IMPORTS OF MALAGA RAISINS INTO THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 

Boxes. Half do. Quarter do. Kegs. Half do. 
1651............946,989....... GD GGB. i Fas atncd wf (a ere 4,958 
a eae OO.6OR in. Fis coves 44,870... | ere 1,315 

Decrease. ...103,459............ 19,036 82,715 a) ere 3,643 
Prices, Dec. ’5). Lee. 52. 
Raisins, Sumatra, per cask ..$4 50 a5 25 sectwes es AOD + Oae 
Raisins, bunch, per box.. ............5005- EU D2 Df viccc cccccccs 280 a — 
Raisins, layer ..... . 2124%0a — eoeee 325 @ — 
Raisins, cluster...... wert. DW RB — kkcccccewcenee 1BTKHA — 
Currants, Zante, per Ib. ...........-.0..++5. 5 a | ES 2 9 a 9% 
SNL S00 b4RMEE ee 0 abs c-0nysd penn anes tan 2 a 3 . sage 23 a 24 
Almonds, Languedoc + . 8%a 14 ww M4%a 15 
Almonds, Mar’s, soft she Rovss.sdcwadeas ean i a arenes 4 a 14% 
Almonds, Ivica, soft do. ............-.05-. See Os GC citiisaccccae 14a 4% 
Almonds, Sicily, soft do. te ee ee eS eee 8 a 9 
Almonds, shelled ae) Gm Heeb ect cacdde — a @ 
re Cie... ct nnmstsdpdinaeiniadein ie, AE eee s cntgeosen 60 a 62% 
Ginger, Canton, per case....... 700 a 7 2%. oe —- o«— 
Inon.—There has been considerable ment in price, which tended to impart 
activity im iron during the past year, greater activity to our own manufac- 


with a material enhancement of prices 
in both Scotch pig and rail-road bars. 
The many new uses to which iron is ap- 
= in building and to other purposes, 
vave greatly augmented the consump- 
tion of the article. The duty being ad 
valorem, has advanced with the advance- 


tures. The demand for rail-road iron 
has become enormous, and some delay 
is likely to occur in meeting the wants 
of the vast number of roads either 
building or projected in the United 
States. We annex a comparative state- 
ment of prices: 


"51. 52. 
December 31. December 81. 


PIG. 
English and Scotch, aching Rina acting aD. Sdn das ave’ $30 00a 31 60 
American, Neo. |... eer re | COU tt, 
American, common...............+008 ndhon BET, Wis 6 > ooccewsers -- 
BAR, 
OD ak Aer rier ii 150 a — one... 102 508 105 00 
eae errr fre) Sccce.ss SOG 
Fork Stamps ............ ere SS ae ere eer 105 00a — 
INIIN « 005 066 036 si dsenesd chisseenee — a 90 00... » — a 90 00 
Russia, P.S.1...... Tye excess. 87 50 a 90 00 -.-.. 87 50 a 90 00 
Swedes, ordinary sizes......... ° 80 00 a 82 50..........46-. 77 50 a. 80 00 
American, rolled ‘ " ‘ --- 89@O a—. - 50a — 
English, refined ........ R eoeewsl Ot OO. @ GO OO. 5.i5, celsewii: NH0a — 
Bee, GHG. coc cccdcesesesnccaibdets GO OW 8 &. BE OB. . cecdccccces. 60a — 
SHEET. 
Russia, first quality, perIb................4.. . oe ae eee lla 11% 
English and American......... .......+sse0e 3 SLAW sw peeeembe? sees 3a 3% 
HOOP, 
English and American, per cwt.........<..<.. 300 @ 3 5O0...0,...0000-. 300a 3 50 


Woor.—Owing to secrecy on the part 
of some of the heavier holders of wool, 
it is impossible to get correct data in re- 
ference to stock at various periods. Un- 
like cotton, the supply is not influenced 
by the state of the weather at certain 
seasons, but the amount grown in all 
parts of the world is steadily on the in- 
crease. The supply is always equal to 


the demand. Pricés are influenced b 
the condition of the manufacturing busi- 
ness, plentiness of money. and general 
condition of trade. We can only say 
that at present the stock on hand is about 
8,000 bales foreign, and 500,000 pounds 
domestic. 

Prices at the various dates were as 
follows : 
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"51. 59, 
Dee. 31 Dec. 31. 
Amer. Saxony fleece, per Ib...... 42a 44....55a 60 
* full blood merino ......-.. 38 a 40....48 a 52 


“ half and three-quarters do. 34 a 36....43 a 46 





“native and one quarter do 30 a 32....38a40 

“ extra pulled..............34a 36....48 a 52 

FP MOTI oo v0 ocinkccsnes 31 a 33....43 a 46 

“ Bel, aeccctbanckes 27 a 34....38 a 40 
Peruvian, washed .............. 26 a 28... 33 4 35 
Valparaiso, unwashed. ......... lial3....l3al4 
South Amer. common, washed...15a17....13a14 
“ Entre Rios, do.....-. 20 a 22....15a17 

ba unwashed .......... 9210.... 8a 9 

ss Cordova, washed. ..‘ --24a 25 

East India, washed.... ......... ---26 a 28 
African, unwashed.. --l0al8 
at washed ......... ..20 a 35 
Smyrna, washed coascnesoes ...25 a 27 
ps unwashed .........-« .13als... Bal4 
Mexican, do .............-l4a 15....18a20 


Asxes.—The supply of ashes is in- 
fluenced by circumstances, and prices 
fluctuate accordingly. A mild winter 
is unfavorable to their production. The 
largest quantities are made in the forest, 
bordering the northern lakes. They 
are leached in winter, barrelled, and 
conveyed on sleds, over snow, to the 
nearest market town. Previous to the 
discovery of the mode of manufacturing 
soda from sea water, or salt, called in 
commerce “soda ash,” prices ruled 
much higher than at present. The 
largest exports go to the continent of 
Europe, and chiefly to France, where 
they are extensively used in the manu- 
facture of soap. The total trade in 
ashes for the United States, amounts to 
about $1,000,000 perannum. The fol- 
lowing will show the stock and prices 
at each of the dates mentioned : 


———S.ock.——s -——— Prices. _— 


1851. Pots, Pearls. Pots, Pearls, 
June 30....... 4,338.... 740....95 00 ....95 50 
Dec. 31....... 1,553.... 487.... 4 673§.... 5 BK 

1852. 

June 30...... 3,343....1,019.... 4 81.... 5 37% 
Dec. 31...... 1,939....1,493.... 4 56%.... 5 75 


The receipts at this port were, for the 
year ending December 31 : 








1851. 1852. 
Pots, bbis.....+...--00--00-- 94,318.....20.00- 23,418 
PORTS. 6 cba ws. 2s cccccceses 7,813... .ccecee ’ 
| TRIB... .»cecout 33,244 
Prices in New-York, January 1 : 
Pots. Pearls. 
1853, per 100 Ibs ...... $4 56%..$575 ag—— 
EO 487%.. 562%a —— 
SS woe, oe 550 .. 556Ka 562% 
il. nanene 650 .. 612%a —— 


Tosacco.—This article has exhibited 
but little variation in prices, as far as 
that of domestic growth is concerned. 
Crops have been large, and generally 
for the two past years, have sold at re- 


New-York in 1852 and 1853. 


munerating prices. The stocks of do- 
mestic and foreign in this port are shown 
by the following tables : 





Stock, Dee. "51. Dec. 52. 
Kentucky.......... hhds....4,815..........9,300 
VER cckscnccces § “teee Manatee tees 200 
GEES: auseecs osndee pe wns Sab ee sade a 
Maryland.......... “ 6. > peebos nna o- 

BONE orc vec ceccccteaaneks BER s dive ques 9,500 
CUBR csddser.ce dae bales....1,034.........-6,089 
) © snd | Heaeenesben 3,313 
p RR eee soe GOB. ev cdéucns 300 
Ambalima ......... nad SOB. ncxnnsses 149 
St. Domingo....... 6 cony | Sees - 
Lose. oocdbe te — .. . _ 
Maracaibo......... S — ccace 399 
Honduras ......... * — eeneee soos 65 

Prices, Jan. "51. Jan, '52, 
Kentucky ............ 4 & 84 6..... 448 8% 
Os ahd a sas cosnbnent 20 a23 .oceeeDd 22245 
Assorted lots, Havana.30 a45 ...... 30 a 50 
Pcdttindessoe <tte 25 230 ......25 a 30 
Yara See Sy VRS 33) «(a 38 
St. Domingo.......... 12% a 16%...... Nom. 
Ambelima ............38 B10 cesees 13 a2 


Hemp.—This article has become a 
domestic staple prouctdion of great im- 
portance, and is chiefly raised in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. We have not space 
to go into its history, or the valuable 
uses to which it is applied, whether in 
the navy, general ship-building, or in its 
use for cotton bagging and rope. Its 
consumption is constantly on the i- 
crease, and during the past two years 
prices have ruled Raker than for some 
time previously. The stock of all kinds 
in this market may be seen from the 
following table: 


Stock, Dee, ’51, Dee, °52. 
Clean, Russia ............ tons.. 335...... 250 
Outshot, Russia .......... “ .. — ss... none. 
Manilla, atloat & in store..bales ..1,800...... 7,500 
cca, o60 ¢s0ave cobenes ce SH ccccwe 400 
Viacse conte peccsess 7 eo Ekta 250 
i secasnes stp ewaueees ees none. 
Dew-rotted American... “ .. <= -«+««. 1,600 
SEs ccko0 op eine ater .6,200...... 

Prices, Dec. °61. Dec. "52. 
a { $205 00a 210. $200.00 9 205 00 
Russia, outshot. 19500a205.. —- a —-— 
Manilla, perlb.. OOlla 00.. OO WW a 0010% 
TP ee. 00 10a 00.. 0010 a 00O10% 
Italian, per ton.. 240 00a250.. 21500 «22500 
RCP 80 00a 85.. 10000 a10500 
Amer. dew rot.. 11250a125.. 13500 a 14500 

“ dressed... 15000a180.. 15500 a195 00 

“ waterrot. ——a — —_— @a--— 

Leatuer anp Hines.—The year just 


closed left a moderately light stock of 
all descriptions of leather, and an active 
demand. We give the following state- 
ment, showing the stock on hand De- 
cember 31, 1851, and the present time: 


Dec. "51. Dae, '52. 
Stock on hand of soie leather. ..390,000. .250,000 est. 














Leather and Hides—Oils—Lead—Coal—Naval Stores. 


In the stock on hand at the present 
time may be mentioned about 40,000 
sides held by speculators, leaving the 
actual stock on the market about 200,000 
sides. The light and middle lots hem- 
lock may be said to be quite scarce, and 
with an upward tendency, while the 
heavier descriptions are slow to move 
except at low and unsatisfactory prices. 
In oak tarinages the reverse may be 
said—light weights are dull as compared 
with middle and heavy weights—(an 
unusual feature)—but which may be ac- 
counted for, in part, by the great increase 
in the consumption of heavy weights 
oak leather for belting purposes. In the 
commencement of the year 1851, all 
descriptions of sole leather were low. 
considering the cost of production. Light 
and middle weights sold at from 12 to 
1446 cents; over weights, 10 to 131g 
cents; good damaged, 9 to 13 cents; 
and poor damaged, 7 to 9 cents—prices 
which were ruinously low to the pro- 
ducer. Along in the spring a leadin 
dealer entered the market and purchase 
largely on speculation—purchasing con- 
siderable to arrive at extremely low 
rates—that is, below the cost of produc- 
tion. This turned the scales, wet rices 
immediately moved upwards. Early 
in the fall, prices gave way somewhat, 
notwithstanding the demand was enor- 
mously large, and the stocks continued 
light, Withina month back, owing to 
the bare state of the market for nearly 
all descriptions of leather, and a per- 
ceptible increase of demand fos con- 
sumption, prices have slightly advanced, 
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the present prices of sole as follows: 
Light and middle weights hemlock, 16 
te 18 cents; over weights, 1314 to 16 
cents; good damaged, 13 to 15 cents; 
poor damaged, 9 to 11 cents; light 
slaughter oak, 22 to 24 cents; middle 
and over weights, 22 to 26 cents; hem- 
lock slaughter in rough, 17 to 20 cents; 
hemlock calf in rough, 30 to 40 cents; 
finished calf-skins (French), 70 to 90 
cents per pound; do. (American) oak, 
65 to 90 cents; hemlock, light, 50 to 60 
cents; upper leather, per foot, 12 to 16 
cents. The following features are 
worthy of remark: in the manufacture 
of fancy upper leather an astonishing 
improvement has taken place in the 
style and quality of the articles pro- 
duced, resulting to the great profit of 
those attaining a high pertection in their 
art. In the articles of enameled and 

lished leather, and fine calf-skins, the 
New-York manufacturer is unsurpassed, 
and, in some descriptions, unequaled. 
Of sole leather, the New-York tanners 
a the best in the world. No 
etter proof of this is required than the 
rejection of foreign ieather by the belt 
makers, and the adoption of American 
tanned leather in its stead. Leather, in 
the belting business, is subjected to the 
severest tests, both as to tension and 
wear and tear, and occasionally to im- 
perviousness. Within the last three or 
four years we have, in alluding to this 
branch of American manufacture, en- 
deavored to impress upon the tanners 
the importance of improving their art ; 
and we were gratified to be told that 


showing a much higher range than our remarks had proved of great service 
those of December, 1851. We quote to the Anrerican tanner and currier, 
Prices, Dec. "51 Dee "52. 
Oak, sole, (slaughter) light, per ID. ......cecececceees ceeeeeeeee ea eee 21 a 24 
i ME 6n6 hw o04 cobeccee vddkedsweausee OR Or 20 a 22 
is SEs wags nn « qeneehibecccccncemebgegndseetOheesSreebes.s 21 a33 --+- 20 a 22 
SPE bocce c6c spe cop endiseeeedbetedhce cobb séwscdee a) (| becveoul 20 a 22 
EER Ey eee we ee a lh eo 90 uw 22 
Se PINES Cn. Wi. ig cdithin cd enh edalen ca dsbcdd en ence 19 a20 }6a18 
a i ED os hin dienes Set odin dh te Ulla s dbathimences Fe a 20 a 23 
RO | eae oe See oe ee ae er 17a18 
eR ML OUROORL MOD. 5 nics. cussdaves dhvebes soe vdhnocees 133 al4hs. 16a17 
Beeunoen, rpms, BR. GC. O06 BoA oo ici ccccccctwe ee dcc ceed wecve 3 al4h i7a18 
Hemlock; middle, Orinoco, &o.... 6 ci cc ccc cece ccc cceweees TEM GI wcccdus 16a17 
Hemlock, he@vy... ...........s0%ss. ll al4 14a 16 
Hemlock, good, damaged .................+<- 10 all 13a15 
Hemlock, upper, in rough, slaughter......................+--0e- — B= ......-- 18420 
HIDES 
STOCKS. Deo, "51. Dec 52, 
OF eee ee sll 45,000 
Dee. "51, Dee. *52, 
Buenos Ayres, 20 a 24 Ib., selected, per Ib.............. $0 ll’ a0 13 .... $0 15K a0 16 
Rio Grande, 20 a 23 Ib., selected, perlb................ Olle a013 .... 0 14 a0 15% 
R. G. and B A. green-salied cow................00---- 0 5%a0 6 .... 0 7a 8B 
Gambia and Bissau... .........2..-csesceecscces cesee 000 2000 .... 015 a0 15% 
ee TITTIES ee ny Te ae 000 ad 00 000 a0 10% 
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- 
Prices Dec. 51. Dee. "52. 
Orinoco, selected .... ........cc0e..-see0 0lM4 a000 
San Joan, as they run ...........---0+-0ee 011% a0 12% 
Savanilla, d&e., as they run 0Wxyad ll 
Curacoa, &c., salted and dry, astheyrum ........ «.. 08 ad 9 09 adll 
Maracaibo, salted and dry, selected.................... 0 9%al 13 
Maranham, ox and cow, selected ...... .....-....s60- 0 9% al 12 
RO, CUE ee... was ctetbulen o0bins > beeen ©Gme 000 al 12% 
Porto Cabeilo, (direct,) open, selected 012 a0 13 
Irish and English slaughter. ..............+..0-cceeees 06 ad 6% 
Dry southern,(cash,) as they rum ........-6. sss cesses 00 al 00 
ENED, i. tnticntatdkihes- -qpatinestites shidshone 0 8%al 9 
PTT. nckbedines 9 :2ccccren ovepansquectbecesona 09 al 0 
Ee eee ar) | eee ae 100 alW 
Calcuita, slaughter .............++.-. 115 al 28 
B.A. horse, dry and green............... 090 al 37% 





Orms.—Oils form a large branch of prices during the ee year, as will be 
trade, and one subject to much fluctua- seen from the following comparative 
tion in prices. Like most other articles statement: 

of commerce, they have ruled at higher 


Dee. '51 Dee. 52. 
Florence, 30 flanks, per box. ................ —— a 375.. oe — — 
Olive, 12 bottles, baskets and boxes......... oT ee ep eee $3 37% a 3 50 
Olive, in casks, per gallon.......... ....... GEE BiG OO: &. nsnds cvdics 107%a 110 
BOGE. iedinntiecs -ehddneks es.cuame © BBs Bw .cdisscacesece ou a-— 
Linseed, city made, per pa; cipamsene QE Oh Gin Un, cde ccanbes oe 0 68 
Linrveed, English... .... pe he tO een 066 a 068 
Ree ae eer ea ee 0 BA a ike v0’ 62 0h 08 060 a 0 62% 
Whale, refined, winter..............6 cece. O65 @ mm ...cceceee cee 080. .a— 
eg A Ss ap a... “Sy eM ie we Me Prerey Te, 120a— 
Sperm, winter, unbleached. .......... .... ——— 8D 8D once ccc ewee 131 a 133 
Elephant, refined, bleached........... ..... — a070 ewes OB} 8 ——— 
EEE RTT 07 eS i eee 090 a 09 
Red olf, city, (Gaal)... 6... cc. ccccccccecccece a tt Tet — a 0 50 


Lrap.—Owing to the diversion of that foreign importations have increased 
labor from the lead mines in Missouri, —the largest agg having been ob- 
and at Galena, Dubuque, &c., tothe gol tained from Spain. We thus see that 
region of California, the supply has Galena lead, on the 31st December, 1851, 
been diminished and prices materially sold for $4 45, and on the 31st Decem- 
enhanced. The consequence has been, ber, 1852, at $6 per one hundred pounds - 





Dec. '51. Dee, "52. 
Galena, per LOO Iba... ... .. ss enie«sccccess sees OS 4036 & 2. cecsstnamoere $6 00 
en PE FREE Ae SO ee & 1306 @ © Oe .0b.ccuteeescee 5 62a 5 75 
Bar . pccccce. cocgetegpeeocceete-« © 20. Miuemeeegs,. wuld 6% a 
Sheet and pipe. Sevens peneas son cabanpe aged LEE ibis 4a 62 ven so 650 a — 


Coai.—The extent and*value of the increase, and so nearly balance each 
coal trade is too well known to require other as 'to prevent any great fluctuation 
any extended notice. Both the supply in prices. 
and consumption are every year on the 


Dee, 51. Dee. "52 
Liverpool Orrel, per chaldron.......... dew BT BE. B mmm... cccces sees = 25 a 10 50 
Pe ere  Sererrrerrrrre te a eG 20s scans dau 6%a— 
EN a odes wins peeks isbn: covees ches ese: sets a re 650 a —— 
Anthracite, per 2,000 Ibs......... .....0006. 500 @ 5 SO ........-...5. 5 Wa 5 50 


Nava Strores.—One of our most im- a materia] improvement within the past 
portant productions is found in the yield year, as will be seen by the annexed 
of our southern pine forest. All articles comparison of prices: 
obtained from the pine have undergone 


Dec. "51. Dee. "52. 

sae, soft, North waved dengan: 28 93 Dae adenscatoevins $4 1245 a4 25 

Do  paeeantings thd es Be doweinsgses cose 400 a--— 
re ere >: UU hl Cee Fee 
Pitch, city .. aogsesscnsebee. Oe MLE, selmadoctrese es 1 8iy% a2 00 
Rosin, common ‘(delivered). . aes » eubinhhs salu > bk ENR eee 140 al 55 
Rosin, white, per 280 ls. . gbccgencente MM Wal MEY wonedese caqume 250 a5 75 
Spirits turpentine, per gallon... eqecvouss coos OWS BO Sacccccctecess 0 62% a 0 4% 
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Hay.—This article, owing toa partial several years previous. We annex a 
failure in the crop the past year, has statement of prices: 
ruled higher the present winter than for 
Dee. "51. 
a 0 80 


Dee. 52. 


SL dh c neccencicgdee s+ enncbeaiectbees OO te O68.  aattcssaco com $1 124% a1 2 


Wines anp Sprairs.—In the spirit the partial failure of the vintage. We 
trade the chief advance has been in annex comparative prices of wines and 
French brandies and wines, owing to spirits: 


Dec, "51, Dec. '52. Dec. "61. Dee. 52. 
Madeira, per gallon 0 80 a$300 ..0 80a 93,00 E. Gilhou Freres.. — a-— ..1 70a 3 50 
es 055 a 300 ..0 60a 3 00 H. L. L. Chatenet, 120 a1 25 ..1 60a 1 65 
Port.. .07 a 200 ..0 75a 200 Chatenet Je ...... 125 ail 30 ..1 Oa I 65 
a Lin vnds ateinte 047% a 0 57%..045a 055 A. Moreau......-. 125 a1 39 ..1 50a 1 55 
PR Or 060 a 085 ..0 65a 095 J.J. Dupuy....... 105 a125 ..1 50a,1 55 
Sicily Madeira..... 055 a 080 ..0 Sa 0 80 A. Camus........ — a— ..) 70a 1 75 
cessoncese «ee O80 8 045 ..00000 45 L Gaudric...... -105 a130 ..1 05a 130 
Marseilles and Cette F. Desmaries, Je.. 115 2140 ..1 40a 1 85 
Madeira ....... 35 a0 37%..040a 0 45 G. Garreau........ 12% al30 ..1 @a 195 
Marseilles and Cette Cashman’sRochelle 1 20 al 30 ..1 9a 1 95 
eS MN 1 035 af 37%.040a 045 Cushman’sBordea’x!] 05 al 20 ..] 60a 1 70 
Burgundy Port...... 045 aV50 ..050a 0 60 P Michel & Fils... 1 20 a1 30 ..1 55a 1 65 
Malaga, dry..... .040 2045 ..045a 0 48 Schmids, Lane&Co. — a — 1 66a 1 75 
Malaga, sweet .... 036 209039 ..045a 0 4g Star Proprietors’... — a— ..1 8a 19% 
Claret, percask.....017 20930 .017a 0 39 American ........ 28 2(129 ..0 30a 0 31 
Claret in botties.... 175 2500 ..175a 40) Rum, Jamaica, fourth 
Dec, '51 Dec, ’52 a Costar ti preal rt ake 070 
0 ee + “8, St. Croix, 3d proof. 0 624%a075 .. a 07 
oy. “amtnaneried 3 50 2 60a 6 50 New-England, pure€ 26 a0(27 ..0 27a 0 28 
Pinet * Castilion . +e a Gin, Edgerton’s. .... — @ ..1 0a 110 
es. ces 6 03 000608 tones” ° ame 
Leger Freres......195 2350 ..2 60a 3 50 yn - 
ER 8 a-- ..105a 110 
Hennessy... ... 195 a350 ..260a 3 50 Star lee apne 08a — 
d. BF. Reel x 19 2360 ..230a 350 (Gasnman’s Schie- 
nie& Co. te Aye 2 30a 350 a ae 085 2990 ..1 00a 110 
M mee Are 4 Knickerbocker.... 080 2085 ..0 8a 0 90 
arett & Co. ..... — a— ..2 @Wa 3 50 Bou 
Uns» acltuninis 00 210 .1 05a 110 
Sazerac seeeee 190 2300 ..2 30a 6 5 Clover Leaf. —- a— 110a 115 
Pianat & Co...... 195 a350 ..22a 350 J «J Nolet’s im o 
Co? ° p. 
X. M.S. & Co.’s, J. E 7 20 80 10a — 
Robin & Co..... — a— ..22a 350 gi rehnrraou. © - 
Vineyard Propriet’s P 

Senet. casa 2200 ..200a 3 00 wt Ba. oh Rh reli fee 
G Longuet Pete ok re New-York........ 028 2029 ..030a 032 

, Cider Brandy, Jersey 060 a075 ..040a 042 

Ae Boas _- = ..2%Ma 400 Whiskey, Jackson's 
A. Denys. .......-. — Ge ee Malt’ 150 a1 63 ..1 50a! 62 
Ph Godard, pale & Domestic, inbbis.. — 2022 ..025a0 ost 
— Teh ceases 120 a260 .460a 275 . hy fe 

Hlevoisin. .. 12% a135 ..1 0a 200 swTs— y : 
A. Seignette...... 125 a135 ..190a 200 FRricHrs. Rates to European. ports 

f Alex Seignette... 125 a135 ..2 90a 2.00 during 1851 ruled low, and there was . 
Rasteau Charruyer 1 30 a) 35 ..1 #8 190 no improvement of moment until the 
TT Elecon’s, 125 2130 J2005 ” latter half of 1852. We annex quola- 
United Proprietor’s 125 a1 30 ..1 85a 190 tions: 
Dee. "51. Dec. "52, 

To Liverpool— s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. 
eee, POF WEL, occ. .cctccceccots eS — woos 30a 3 6 
Rosin, “ oP Pon ee ee a EY Maer tre 30a33 
Grain, per bushel......... ..... Ot a Poe endian ie bvietess ess 0 94a ON 
Cotton, per Ib... .. cde esccicscss D. O16 Oi DiGGG | silin. cndpciedsace.e = 0 0% 
Cheese and lard, per ton......... 200ae- ee -30 0 a — 

To London— 

Ps MODS iv orccceieies sed te Oe Be Buber debe ccctasedi ov §6:a— 
se opultega tite tibetas -2% 0 a OP» eins wgisbessy cweteglee 30 0 a 350 
BEET 6666054 bb Sadeson <% <0 0nees 19a ae 2) heh homme + ead poo 36a— 
Naval -tores......... Pee es ok ee ee Ween c cect ccvewbises 36a 

To California— 

Per foot measurement........... a © ~~ eneconensnaseabace 55c. a 85c. 


We conclude our article by givingthe them have, like other commodities, 
comparative prices of several ariicles, reached higher prices than those of the 
few of which require any special remark previous year: 
further than to state that the most of 
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SEEDS. 
Dee. 51, Dee, 52, 

COC EF Ts ig das cece ciccccve ceeds useaes 0 0836 a 000 ccccceseceee O10K a 0 10K 
Timothy, mowed and reaped, per tierce..... 14 00 a18 00 ............ 750 a22 50 
Flax, American, rough, per bushel.......... i ee EE. Pees eH 145 a 150 
emees, COMER ccewwessveccsccsadcvctbned el Sit Tre Terre 170 a 175 

SALT 
Turk’s Island, per bushel................... a 027 a 028 
a Or a ee eee CIM e@ OB vives. —_— a 
Liverpool, ground, per sack.............++.. 090 a 0 9236.......004. -— a 120 
RRVOOON, GO cs Paten eee ccc cocceg cccnececse Bae ©  Bhtcbdcceens —__ a2 
Liverpool, fine Ashton’s........... Soncgnews BQO BB. DD ssisdegoeces 200 a 225 

WHALEBONE. 
Dinca GeN A isis ices iscccecccstues SO © OF Vici ck .. 047 a 050 
LIME. 

Common Rockland, per barrel.......... “re Bs ee Lee 1i2%a — 
Lump do. ee oie ee re SO See aa a 137%a — 

TALLOW. 

American, per Ib .......... oe ee Aa 0 Ta —— ........ «--- 010 a 010% 
Pioencetes BGGS. .....ccccsecccocosscconsts Som G6 Ge. ..cscconnee 08 a O 8% 
HOPS. 

Eastern and Western, new. ...............- Se BED sendacccand 021 a 025 


The year 1852 will long be remem- trade, indicative of the rapid march of 
bered and looked to as one of unusual the United States in all the elements of 
prosperity in nearly all branches of real greatness. 
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Boxtv1a has but one seaport on the 
Pacific, that is Cobija—an open road- 
stead, and a miserable village, at the 
head of the great desert of Atacama. 
The land transportation between this 
port and the agricultural districts of the 
republic is too rough, too tedious, and 
too expensive, ever to admit of its be- 
coming a commercial emporium. The 
direction in which Bolivia looks for an 
outlet te market for her produce is along 
her navigable water-courses that empty 
into the Amazon, and then down that 


stream to the sea, where the winds and 
the currents are such as to require that 
produce to pass by our doors. 

Bolivia understands this, and her Pre- 
sident has expressed the most earnest 
desire to draw closely the bonds of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, 
which are destined to bind his country to 
this. 

Bolivia, we have seen, owns naviga- 
ble streams that are tributary both to 
the Amazon and La Plata. The free air 
of heaven and the glad waters of the 














The Upland Nations—Puna 


earth were put here by the Almighty 
for the well-being of mankind. Use 
without exhaustion is the only condition 
ainexed by the laws of man to the air 
and water, being considered as the com- 
mon property of the world. 

Have not, therefore, Bolivia and the 
seven other independent nations that 
own navigable streams emptying into 
the Amazon or the La Plata, but which 
do not. own its mouth, the right to follow 
and to “use without exhaustion” each 
its own navigable waters to the sea ?— 
And does not the “policy of commerce” 
require the enforcement of that right, 
so far as it concerns any or all of these 
eight upland nations which may wish to 
trade with us and the rest of the world 
through these natural channels and com- 
mercial highways ? 

This is one of the questions that we 
propose to consider. But before showing 
who it is that by a Japanese policy here 
at our doors is shutting out commerce 
from the finest portions of the world, we 
wish to show that the free navigation of 
the Amazon is not an abstraction, but 
that there are now there, in actual exist- 
ence, all the elements of a profitable, 
large, and growing commerce, and that, 
therefore, the question is one of practi- 
cal importance. We will, therefore, 
speak of the productions of this interest- 
ing—we had almost said classie—land. 

In the Puna country of Bolivia we 
find the llama, the vicuna, and the alpa- 
ca. Immense flocks of sheep feed in 
its pastures and lie down upon its hills. 

Our friend, Lieutenant Gibbon, who 
about two years ago was sent with Liea- 
tenant Herndon by the Navy Depart- 
ment to explore the Amazon from its 
sources to its mouth, writes that it is a 
wool-growing country; that immense 
flocks of sheep are tended there. In- 
deed, he says, the country is over-popula- 
ted. 

Speaking, a few weeks since, with a 
northern manufacturer upon this subject, 
he intormed me that he had then just 
bonght $100,000 worth of this Puna 
wool, which, instead of coming down 
the Amazon, in sight of which almost it 
was clipped, this Japanese policy, that 
keeps the mouth of that river closed, 
had compelled it te go up into the re- 
gion of the clouds, in order that it might 
cross the Andes and reach the free wa- 
ters of the Pacific. Its voyage was then 
around Cape Horn to Boston. 
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Wool—Mines of Potosi, g-c. 557 

Chuquisaca, or the “City of Silver,” 
is situated, as already stated, on the “di- 
vide” between the Amazon and the La 
Plata. 

On one side the waters of the Pileom? 
ayo flow south; on the other, those of 
the Madeira flow north, on their way to 
the “ king of rivers.” 

Near by Chuquisaca is Potosi. Here 
we pass from the regions of gold and 
diamonds to those of quicksilver and 
silver. 

Since the discovery of the mines of 
Potosi there have been extracted from 
them not less than sizteen hundred miil- 
lions of dollars! The vein is said to be 
as rich now as ever it was; but it is not 
worked for the want of mechanical 
force, such as steam and the facilities of 
commerce alone can give. 

It is from the Atlantic slopes of Boli- 
via that we get the bark for the manu- 
facture of quinine. The cinchona, or 
the Peruvian bark, as it is called, is gath- 
ered there on those navigable water- 
courses of the Atlantic, and taken thence 
on the backs of sheep and asses six 
hundred miles across the Andes to the 
Pacific. 

Two millions dollars’ worth of this bark 
was gathered there the last year. Does not 
this afford a commercial basis sufficient 
to support steam navigation up the Ama- 
zon to Bolivia? Bolivia,has there a 
thrifty and industrious population of a 
million and a half, whose commercial 
wants wovld be supplied by this, new 
route. One ot her cities (Potosi) has 
been supplied with water, at the cost of 
$3,000,000 to construct the works. C 
commerce with such a peopie be an at 
straction? The productions of the east- 
ern slopes of Bolivia are thus deseribed 
by Castelnau : 

“The productions of the country are 
in great variety. Sugar-cane, which is 
gathered eight months after planting, is 
the staple of the province of Cereado, 
Coffee, successfully cultivated in this 
province, as well as in that of Chiquitos, 
yields fruit in two years after being plant- 
ed, requiring but the slightest care.— 
The cacao, recently introduced in these 
two provinces, bears in three or four 
years at most. The tamarind, which 
succeeds in the same localities, but espe- 
cially in the country of Chiquitos, re- 
quires five years. 

“ Cotton yields annual crops: there are 
two species—the white and the yellow. 
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“Tobacco grows, so to speak, without 
cultivation in the province of Valle- 
Grande, in which it is the principal ar- 
ticle of trade. Indigo, of which there 
are three cultivated species, and one 
wild, is equally abundant. Maize ri- 
pens in three months, without regard to 
season. It is cultivated more particu- 
larly in the provinee of Cercado. 

“The cassada produces in eight 
months after planting. There are two 
species of it—the one sweet, the other 
bitter; the former is a substitute for the 
—* and even for bread itself—the 
atter serves only to makestarch. There 
are many varieties or species of bana- 
nas, which produce a year after plant- 
ing. They are cultivated especially in 
the province of Cercado. Two species 
of rice, white and red, are cultivated, 
both in the province of Cercado and 
Chiquitos, yielding crops every five or 
six months. It is said to grow wild in 
the country of Chiquitos. 

“The vine, which flourishes particu- 
Jarly in the province of Cordillera, 
where it was cultivated in the missions 
until the epoch of independence, is not 
now made use of. It will, perhaps, 
hereafter, be one of the principal pro- 
ducts of that country. 

“Wheat, barley, and the potato, could 
be cultivated with advantage in the 
rovinces of Chiquitos and Cordillera, 
ut at this time they are neglected, ex- 
cept in the province of Villa-Grande. 
The culture of coca has commenced in 
the province of Cercado, where it is 
found wild; so also the quinguina on the 
mountains of Samaipata. As already 
mentioned, fruit abounds in this region 
—oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, papayes, 
pomegranates, muskmelons, water mel- 
ons, chirimoyas, (which the Brazilians 
call fruta do conde,) pineapples, &c. The 
last mentioned of these fruits grow wild 
and in great abundance in the woods of 
Chiquitos. We met with it particularly 
the day before our arrival at Santa Anna. 
It is fine flavored, but left such a burning 
gensation in the mouth that I bitterly re- 

ented having tasted it. 

“In the province are gathered in 
great abundance jalap, quinquina bark, 
sarsaparilla, vanilla, roucou, copahu, 
ipecacuanha, caoutchouc, copal, &c. 

“ Dye-woods, cabinet-woods, and 
building timber abound. The inhabit- 
ants gather with care great quantities of 
guins, roots, and barks, to which they 
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attribute medicinal virtues of . every 
kind. At several points in the depart- 
ment, especially in the provinces of 
Valle-Grande and Cordillera, are found 
iron, and traces of mercury. Gold is 
found in the province of. Cercado, near 
the Pueblo of De San Xavi. Mines of sil- 
ver were worked in the mountains of 
Colchus by the Jesuits. Don Sebastian 
Rancos, whilst he was governor of 
Chiquitos, announced to the govern- 
ment that diamonds of a very fine water 
had been found in the brooks about 
Santo-Corazon.” 

So anxious is Bolivia for the introduc- 
tion of the steamboat upon her rivers, 
that she has offered for it in fee-simple 
20,000 square miles of her richest lands. 

To add to the interest, the resources‘ 
the charms and wealth of this country, 
there are the hot springs of Tolula with 
their wonderful properties ; the ruins of 
Samaipata and Tihiannos, which, with 
their symbols and their hieroglyphic re- 
cords, tell of a people anterior to the In- 
cas, and, in the opinion of Castelnau, as 
superior to them in civilization as the 
conquerors were, 

The passage through the forest of 
the Madeira valley, notwithstanding 
all that he had seen 6n his way from 
Rio through Brazil to this point, excited 
to raptures the imagination of this ob- 
servant traveler, “The landscape,” 
says he, “was the most beautiful, and 


the vegetation, changing its aspect every 
instant, constantly presented new_ ob- 


jects to us.” 

The beautiful valleys of the Cordille- 
ras, which produce the coca plaat, were 
to him objects also of great interest.— 
“This vegetable, says he, “has proper- 
ties so marvelous that it enables the In- 
dians, without any other nourishment the 
while, to perform forced marches of five 
or six days.” It is a stimulant, and by 
chewing it alone the Indians will per- 
form journeys of 300 miles without ap- 
pearing in the least fatigued.* 


* The coca is Jeseribed by Castelnau as a bush 
which rarely attains six feet in height, and does 
not often exceed three ; its foliage is of a bright 

reen, its flower white, and its fruit small and red. 

Vhen the plants are about eighteen inches high 
they are transplanted from the seed beds into fields 
called cocules. The ripe leaves are gathered with 
the fingers. They are dried by spreading them in 
the sun, sometimes on woolen cloths. This opera- 
tion requires great care ; for the plant must be pro- 
tected from all dampness, which changes its color, 
and thus diminishes its value. Itis then packed in 
bags, weighing from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which are often transported to great dis- 
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In the province of Chichos are many 
mines of silver, and vast herds of cattle. 

In the province of Lipaz, where the cli- 

ate is cold and the agricultural staple 
barley, llamas, vicuiias, alpacas, with deer 
and the beautiful chinchillos, abound.— 
Here a kind of copperas called “ piedra 
lipaz” is found ; also amethysts and oth- 
er precious stones; and here, too, is a 
great plain, 18 by 120 miles, covered 
with salt already fit for table use. 

The Paray, a tributary of the Ama- 
zon through the Madeira, is navigable 
to Cuatro-Ojos, which is thirty leagues 
only from Santa Cruz, the capital of the 
republic 

But Lipaz is far to the south. - It is of 
the Amazonian water-shed that we now 
wish to speak ; though the tributaries of 
the great branches of the Amazon and 
the La Plata, of the Madeira, the Tapa- 
jos, and the Paraguay, so interlapamong 
themselves that it is as difficult to find 
the “divide” between the Madeira and 
the Paraguay as it is to find it between 
the Madeira and the Tapajos. 

In 1772 Louis Pinto de Souza caused 
a vessel of considerable size to be trans- 

rted from the head-waters of the 
Madeira to those of the La Plata, that 
he might thus set the example of an in- 
land navigation. The portage between 
the navigable waters of the two was 
only two miles and a half. 

It isamong the upper tributaries of the 
Madeira that the tradition of the coun- 
try places the lost. mines of Urucuma- 
guan, with riches equal in value to the 
fabulous wealth of the gilded city of 
Manoa.* 


tances. The Indians mix the coca with a small 
quantity of lime, and constantly carry a small bag 
of it in all their excursions. They take it from 
three to six times a day. Dr. Tschudi (Travels in 
Peru, page 453,) mentions an Indian of sixty-two 
years of age, who was employed by him, and 
though at very hard work for five days, took no oth- 
er nourishment, and rested but two hours of the 
night. Immediately,or soon after this, he accom- 
plished a journey of one hundred miles in two days, 
and said that he was ready to do the same thing 
again if they would give him a néw supply of coca. 
Castelnau says he himself knew of instances as 
extraordinary. In the time of the Incas the coca 
was regarded as sacred 

The importance of the coca trade, however, is di- 
minishing as the red man disappears. From 1785 
to 1789, inclusively, Castelnau represents the con- 
sumption of this Jeaf in the vice-royalty of Lima 
alone at three millions anda half of pounds, and 
worth one million and a quarter of money, and the 
total consumption of Peru at two millions and a 
half of dollars. 

The question comes up, therefore: May not the 
free navigation of the Amazon introduce this valua- 
dle plant into the commerce of the world ? 


* Not long before Lieutenant Herndon was in 


On the banks of this stream are now 
found piacers, which, using only gourds 
and calabashes for washers, *vill give 
the miner his $2 or $3 per day 

Lakes, too, are found up its tributaries, 
which yield the most abundant supplies 
of salt. The rivers abound in fish, and 
the woods with game. 

Lieutenant Gibbon went to Bolivia to 
explore the valley of the Madeira, and 
he is now on his way down that river. 
The Bolivians hailed him as a bene- 
factor, and afforded him every facility 
in their power. 

While he was in Cochabamba the atten- 
tion of that government was called tothe 
subject of establishing, on the navigable 
waters of the Madeira, ports of entry to 
foreign commerce, and of contracting 
with a company to put steamers on her 
water-courses. The President of the 
republic received the proposition in the 
most. gracious manner. Hence the 
valley of the Madeira becomes an object 
of special interest at this time, and we 
may therefore be pardoned for linger- 
ing in it so long. 

Much of that country is unknown, 
and the stories that are told of its riches 
and its productions are so dazzling, that 
we of a severe climate, accustomed as 
we are toa stingy soil, from which its 
fruits have to be wrung by long and 
patient labor, are disposed ¢o receive 
eye-witness accounts of them with some 
degree of allowance at least. 

So far, we have made our statements, 
with regard to this subject, partly upon 
the authority of intelligent citizens of 
that andthe neighboring country with 
whom we have conversed, in Peru, and 
partly upon the authority of M. Castel- 
nau—a man of standing and erudition, 
who was sent out by the French govern- 
ment especially to examine that coun- 
try, and with whom, therefore, over- 
coloring would be a crime; and, finally, 
upon the authority of officers whom also 
the government of the United States 
has sent there for the same purpose. 

As being all of a piece with the re- 
ports whichthese give, we quote from the 
letter of a friend, written from Lima last 
summer, and which was before the pub- 
lication of Castelnau’s travels. Speak 
Peru, a party of Peruvians, who had been on a 
gold exploration to the Amazon country, returned. 
They had nothing but gourds to wash with, and 
though they met with many untoward circumstan- 


ces, they extracted seven hundred pounds of gold 
and returned home with it. 
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ing of Bolivia and her enlightened 
President, that friend says : 

“Since I last wrote to you, I have 
made the acquaintance of Don ,a 
native of Chile, and whom Gibbon saw 
at Cochabamba, in Bolivia. This Don 
is undoubtedly a clever man. He 
says he has come to Lima to make 
some arrangement concerning the mono- 
poly of Peruvian bark. * * * How- 
ever that may be, he pretends that 
Belzu, the President of Bolivia, is favor- 
ably disposed towards us, and would 
grant privileges to a steam navigation 
company were application made to him 
in due form. As I know of no other in- 
dividual in Bolivia with whom I could 
communicate on the subject of Ama- 
zonian navigation, I did not hesitate to 
make use of him; for, in my opinion, 
there is no time to be lost if the United 
States intend to secure the interior trade 
of South America for its citizens. Don 
declares that the Marmoré is 
navigable for steamers from a point near 
Cochabamba to its confluence with the 
Guapuré or Itenez; and so onward to 
the junction of the latter with the Bené, 
forming together the Rio Madeira; that 
the Cachuelas, or falls of the Madeira, 
are neither impassable nor formidable, 
and may be easily ascended by steamers, 
, as there is plenty of water and no rocks. 
To prove this, he asserts that a Brazilian 
schooner ascended the Marmoré to 
Trinidad, and fired a salute at that place, 
about two years ago. Atter passing the 
falls, the river is of course navigable to 
the Amazon. Admitting this statement 
to be true, (and I am inclined to believe 
it, as the Brazilians constantly ascend 
the Itenez to Matto Grosso,) there is 
open navigation from Para to within a 
few leagues of Cochabamba, at least 
2,000 miles; and this is not so incredible 
when we consider the length of naviga- 
tion on the Missouri river. The acces- 
sibility of the Bolivian rivers will, how- 
ever, be ascertained with greater cer- 
tainty after Gibbon has passed through 
the Cachuelas of the Madeira, as it is to 
be hoped that h» will sound, or other- 
wise minutely examine, the different 
rapids of that river, and correct the 
eriors which ——~ says are in the chart 
made by Palacios, a copy of which I 
sent you by Mr. O’Brian, for Herndon. 

“The account gives of the pro- 
ducts of the country lying on the banks 
of tue Marmoré is very glowing. He 
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says that the richest cocoa and coffee 
grow almost wild, and that the greater 
part of the former is consumed by the 
monkeys and birds, for the want of 
means of transporting it to a market. 
Sugar-cane, of gigantic dimensions, is 
found everywhere; white and yellow 
cotton, of a staple equal to Sea Island. 
Several kinds of cascarilla grow in 
abundance, as also sarsaparilla and 
gums, ornamental and other woods, and 
honey and wax, in immense quautities. 
Crossing the Marmoré from Exaltacion 
to the southwest, you arrive at the river 
Machuno, which, according to , isa 
small Pactolus: and he assures me that 
the whole country between the Marmoré 
and the Itenez, from latitude 14 deg. to the 
north, is a gold district as rich as Cali- 
fornia, My opinion decidedly is, that 
the whole country traversed by the rivers 
opening from the slope of the eastern 
Cordillera, from Santa Cruz de la Tierra, 
in Bolivia, to the mouth of the Ucayali, 
in Peru, is one immense gold and silver 
region—gold being found in the flats 
near the rivers, and silver in the moun- 





tains. I will venture to predict that the 
same region contains diamonds and 


other precious stones, and probably some 
unknown to the lapidary at present. 

“The silver mines of Carabaya were 
immensely productive when worked by 
Salcedo ; so much so, that the vice-regal 
government trumped up an accusation 
against him, tried, and ordered his exe- 
cution, to obtain possession of the mines 
by confiscation. The attempt failed, as 
the Indians, who were devoted to Sal- 
cedo, refused to give any information to 
the government respecting the mines, 
and they have remained unworked up 
to the present time. Gold is known to 
exist in considerable quantities at Cara- 
baya, and in the Pampa del Sacramento. 
I have seen specimens from the former 
pare. But gold is the last attraction 
or emigration to Bolivia. The soil and 
its products are the source from which 
the wanderers from foreign lands are to 
find plenty and happiness. The climate 
is said to be good, and the Indians, except 
upon the lower part of the Bené, peace- 
able and well disposed to the whites. In 
short, according to , the east of 
Bolivia affords the greatest sphere for 
trade and colonization. 

“ Without, however, placing implicit 
credence in what states, I ise. 
mined to avail myself of the influence 
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he undoubtedly possesses with President 
Belzu to forward as far as possible our 
plan of opening the navigation of the 
Amazon, and to prevent, as much as I 
could, the success of the Brazilian policy 
of exclusion. Having ascertained from 
that Guarayos, a village of four 
hundred inhabitants, situated at the 
junction of the Marmoré with the Itenez, 
on the Bolivian side, and Exaltacion, a 
town of four thousand inhabitants, were 
the principal places on the Marmoré be- 
low the town of Trinidad, I proposed to 
him to write to Belzu, and indian him to 
declare those places ports of entry for 
foreign commerce. He caught at the 
idea at once, and said it was ‘muy 
lumiz.osa,’ and wrote to the President by 
the last post upon the subject. He says 
that Belzu has declared that he will 
make no concessions to the Brazilleros ; 
that the Norte Americanos are the people 
for him, as they will bring wealth, force 
and civilization to Bolivia. 

“T cannot doubt that the Bolivian 
government will declare the places 
mentioned above—viz: Guarayos and 
Exaltacion—ports of entry to foreign 
commerce. In that event, there will 
be one great point gained. It will show 
that Bolivia wishes to open commercial 
relations with us; therefore we can in- 
sist that Brazil shall not throw any im- 
pediment in the way of our trade with 
that republic. Unfortunately, we, as in- 
dividuals, have neither the power nor 
the means of carrying’ out this gigantic, 
this magnificent plan of opening the 
finest aud most extensive region of the 
globe to population and civilization. We 
have gone on so far unaided by the 
counsel, or even the countenance, of 
the general government, with the ex- 
ception of 

“For myself, I feel full of this vast 
subject ; for I know that within less than 
one hundred Jeagues of me isthe margin 
of those great solitudes, replete with 
riches, and occupying the wild space 
where millions of the human race might 
dwell in plenty and happiness, where 
nature annually wastes more than would 
support the population of China in com- 
fort, and where the most luscious fruits 
and fairest flowers grow and bloom un- 
known and unnoticed. When I reflect 
on this, and on the miles of rivers rolling 
on in silence and neglect, I feel doubly the 
want of power and money to accomplish 
their introduction to the civilized world. 








“To return to the question of internal 
navigation in South America. Enclosed 
you will find a slip from the ‘Com- 
mercio’ newspaper, published in this 
city, containing an account of the de- 
parture of a small expedition from Pau- 
cartambo to explore the river Madre de 
Dios. 

“The Cuzeanians are alive to the im- 
portance of communicating through 
their rivers to the Amazon and the At- 
lantiec Ocean and whenever the question 
shall be fairly brought before the Perus 
vian government, and it is ascertained 
that the United States intend to force 
open the way through the Brazils, I can 
count upon the assistance and influence 
of the whole department of Cuzco, and 
probably of the whole number of sena- 
tors and deputies from the eastern 
provinces of the republic. Until some 
action shall be taken by the government 
of the United States, little can be done 
here. 

““ However, en attendant, it would be 
well if you were to attempt ‘to organize 
a company for the navigation of the 
South American rivers generally, be- 
cause, whilst we look at the Amazon, 
we should not lose sight ofthe La Plata. 
The country lying upon the head-waters 
of that river is better populated than 
that on the confluence of the Amazon, 
and, from all I can learn, the cémmerce. 
with Paraguay alone would amply re- 
pay the outlay necessary to establish a 
steam company for the waters of the La 
Plata. Possibly, if steamers were actu- 
ally plying upon the Paraguay and 
Parana, the Brazilian government might 
be better disposed towards us, and the 
question of Amazonian navigation be 
amicably settled. You may rest assured 
that if the United States do not move 
shortly in the matter, some other nation 
will. 

“ Even the Bolivians themselves are 
beginning to wake up to the importance 
of opening a communication with the 
Atlantic. The subject is touched upon 
in the enclosed articles from the ‘Com- 
mercio,” published in this city. The 
Bahia Negra is not put down on the map 
I have, nor are Guturriz, the lake Izozos, 
the river Otuquis, nor the Lativegnique ; 
but it appears to me that a better or more 
direct route to the Paraguay from 
Chuquisaca (Sucre) would be down the 
Pileomayo, which passes within a few. 
leagues of the town. Iam not aware 
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whether that river is navigable, nor 
whether the country it flows through is 
at all productive. I presume not, as it 
traverses the Gran Chaco desert. 

“T think that the energies and influence 
of all the friends of South American inter- 
nal navigation-and colonization should 
be directed towards forming a company 
with a large capital, and to obtain the 
aid and support of the Congress of the 
United States. I know how difficult an 
undertaking it is to wring an appropria- 
tion out of our national legislature for 
any purpose; but ifthe subject could be 
fairly brought before it, and some of the 
leading senators and representatives 
could be excited to take a patriotic in- 
terest in it, perhaps something might be 
done. 

“We must, on our side, do all we can, 
and by dint of perseverance may suc- 
ceed at last in accomplishing our object. 
Should we do so, it will be a proud sutis- 
faction to ourselves, though the public 
may, and probably will, leave us to ex- 
claim: ‘ Hosego versiculos fect, tulit alter 
honores.’ 

“T shall continue working on, and 
writing to you whenever I have any- 
thing of the least interest to communi- 
cate.” 

We think that from this showing we 
are entitled to say that commerce up and 
down the Amazon now with Bolivia is 
not an abstraction. 

Just as we are concluding this chapter, 
we receive a communication from South 
America, stating that in all probability 
Bolivia will make, in the month of 
December, 1852, Exaitacion, on the 
Madeira, and Reyes, on the Beni—both 
belonging to the Amazonian water-shed 
and tothe tributaries of the Madeira— 
free ports to the commerce of the world ; 
and that the sum of $10,000 will be 
offered as a reward to the first steamer 
that shall arrive at either one of these 
places. 

The results of Lieutenant Gibbon’s 
exploration of these water-courses are, 
moreover, looked for, it is said, with ex- 
ceeding interest by the Bolivians. 

About one-half of Bolivia, two-thirds 
of Peru, three-fourths of Ecuador, and 
one-half of New-Granada are drained 
by the Amazon and its tributaries. For 
the want of steamboat navigation on 
these water-courses, the trade of all these 
parts of those countries goes west by 
caravans of mules to the Pacific. There. 
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it is shipped, and, after doubling Cape 
Horn and sailing eight or ten thousand 
miles, it is then only off the mouth of the 
Amazon, on its way to the United States 
or Europe; whereas, if the navigation 
of the Amazon were free to these coun- 
tries, the steamers on that river would 
land their produce at the mouth of the 
Amazon, for what it costs to convey it 
across the Andes on mules to the Pa- 
cific. 

A question, therefcre, of the greatest 
importance to these republics is the free 
navigation of that river. The introduc- 
tion of the steamboat upon their tribu- 
taries of it would be followed by the 
immigrant up the Amazon, who would 
soon make a perfect garden-spot of the 
splendid provinces that are on its banks. 

The distance between the sources of 
the Amazon, in Peru, and her Pacific 
coast is, at the nearest point, not more 
than sixty or seventy miles. 

The province of Caxamarca, which is 
upon the Amazonian water-shed in Peru, 
has a population of 70,000. It is said to 
be the healthiest part of the world. In 
1792 (according to M. Martin) there were 
eight persons in it whose respective ages 
were 114, 117, 121, 131, 132, 141, and 
147; and one person died there at the 
age of 144 years, seven months, and five 
days, leaving 800 living descendants. 
The city of Caxamarca is in 7° south. 

There are upon this water-shed, in Bo- 
livia, the cities of Chuquisaca, Covha- 
bamba, and Santa Cruz; in Peru, the 
famous eity of Cuzco, Huancaveliea, 
(celebrated for the richest quicksilver 
mines in the world,) Tarma, Caxamarca, 
and Moyabamba; and in Ecuador, the 
celebrated city of Quite, besides nume- 
rous other towns, villages, and hamlets 
in them all. 

The revolution which the discovery of 
the passage around the Cape of Good 
Hope made in the trade of the East was 
not greater than that which the free na- 
vigation of the Amazon would make in 
the trade in these four republics. It 
would make of them new countries and 
a new people. Total population at pre- 
sent estimated between seven and eight 
millions. 

In May, 1851, Lieut. Herndon set out 
from Lima, on his way to explore the 
Amazon; and it is through him that we 
derive most of the following information 
concerning the Peruvian water-shed of 
that river, 
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We therefore introduce the reader upon 
that water-shed by an extract from his 
journal, which he has kindly permitted 
us to make. Standing in view of three 
beautiful lakes—one of them, Moroco- 
cha, or “ Painted Lake,” being that from 
which the head waters of the Amazon 
flow—he remarks : 

“Though not yet sixty miles from the 
sea, we had crossed the great ‘divide’ 
which separates the waters of the Paci- 
fic from the waters of the Atlantic. The 
last steps of our mules had made a stri- 
king change in our geographical rela- 
tions—so suddenly and so quickly had 
we been cut off from all connection with 
the Pacific, and placed upon waters that 
rippled and sparkled joyously as they 
danced by our feet on their way to join 
the glad waves of the dark blue ocean 
that washes the shores of our own dear 
land. They whispered to me of home, 
and my heart went along with them. 
I thought of Maury, with his researches 
concerning the currents of the sea; and 
recollecting the close physical connection 
pointed out by him as existing between 
these the waters of the Amazon and 
those of our own majestic Mississippi, I 
musingly dropped a bit of green moss, 
plucked from the hill-side,, upon the bo- 
som of the placid Morococha, and as it 
floated along I followed it, in imagina- 
tion, down through the luxurious climes, 
the beautiful skies, and enchanting sce- 
nery of the tropics, to the mouth of the 
great river that this little lake was feed- 
ing; thence across the Caribbean Sea, 
through the Yucatan pass into the Gulf 
of Mexico; thence along the gulf stream, 
and so out upon the ocean off the shores 
of our own ‘land of flowers.” Here I 
fancied it might have met with silent 
little messengers cast by the hands of 
sympathizing friends and countrymen 
high up on the head-waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, or away in the Far West, upon 
the distant fountains of the Missouri. 

“Tt. was indeed but a bit of moss that 
was floating upon the water while I 
mused. But fancy, awakened and sti- 
mulated by surrounding circumstances, 
had already converted it into a skiff 
manned by fairies, and bound upon a 
mission of high import, bearing messages 
of peace and good-will, and telling of 
commerce and navigation, of settlement 
and civilization, of religious and politi- 
cal liberty, from the ‘King of Rivers’ 
to the ‘ Father of Waters,’ and possibly 


meeting in the Florida Pass, and speak- 
ing through a trumpet louder than the 
tempest, with sprites sent down by the 
naiads of Lake Htaska with greetings to 
Morococha. 

“T was now for the first, time fairly in 
the field of my operations. 

“T had been sent to explore the val- 
ley of the Amazon, to sound its streams 
and to report as to their navigability. i 
was commanded to examine its fields, 
its forests, and its rivers, that I might 
guage their capabilities, active and dor- 
mant, for trade and commerce with the 
states of Christendom, and make known 
to the spirit and enterprise of the age 
the resources which lie in concealment 
there, waiting for the touch of civiliza- 
tion and the breath of the steam-engine 
to give them animation, life, and pal- 
pable existence. 

“Before us lay this immense field, 
dressed in the robes of everlasting sum- 
mer, and embracing an area of thou- 
sands upon thousands of square miles, 
on which the foot-fall of civilized man 
had never been heard. Behind us tow- 
ered, in forbidding grandeur, the crests 
and peaked summits of the Andes, clad 
in the garb of eternal winter. 

“The contrast was striking and the 
field inviting. But who were the la- 
bourers? Gibbon and]. We were all. 
The rest were not even gleaners. But 
it was well, The expedition had been 
planned and arranged at home with . 
admirable judgment and consummate _ 
sagacity; for had it been on a grand 
scale, commensurate with its importance, 
or even larger than it was, if would have 
broken down with its own weight. 

“Though the waters where I stood 
were bound on their way to meet the 
streams of our northern hemisphere, and 
to bring, for all the practical purposes of 
commerce and navigation, the mouth 
of the Amazon and the mouth of the 
Mississippi into ene, and place it before 
our own doors; yet from the head of 
navigation on one stream to the head of 
navigation on the other, the distance to 
be sailed could not be less than ten thou- 
sand miles, 

“Vast, many, and great, doubtless, 
are the varieties of climates, soils, and 

roductions within such a range. The 
importance to the world of settlement, 
cultivation and commerce in the as 
ofthe Amazon cannot be over-estimated. 
With the climates of India, and of all the 
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habitable portions of the earth, piled one 
above the other in quick succession, til- 
lage and good husbandry here would 
transfer the productions of the East to 
this magnificent river-basin, and place 
them within a few days’ easy sail of 
Europe and the United States. 

“Only a few miles back we had first 
entered the famous mining districts of 
Peru. A large portion of the silver which 
constitutes the circulation of the world, 
was dug from the range of mountains 
upon which we were standing, and most 
of it came from that slope of them which 
is drained off into the Amazon. Is it 
possible for commerce and navigation 
up and down this majestic water-course 
and its beautiful tributaries, to turn back 
this stream of silver from its western 
course to the Pacific, and conduct it with 
steamers, down the Amazon, to the Uni- 
ted States, there to balance the stream 
of gold with which we are likely to be 
flooded from California and Australia. 

“ Questions which I could not answer 
and reflections which I could not kee 
back, crowded upon me. Oppressed wit 
their weight “a the magnitude of the 
task before me, I turned slowly and sadly 
away, secretly lamenting my own want 
of ability for this great undertaking, and 
sincerely regretting that the duty before 
me had not beer assigned to abler and 
better hands.” 

The Amazon, in Peru, is called the 
Maranon. It takes its rise in about 11 
deg. south, and flows N. N. W. for about 
‘five hundred miles ; thence turning east, 
and constituting, according to the maps, 
but the maps are wrong,) the boundary 
ine between Peru and Ecuador for about 
eight hundred miles by its windings.— 
Crossing in Peru the head-waters of the 
main stream, Lieut. Herndon reached 
the banks of the Huallaga, a noble tri- 
butary, and embarked upon it at Tinga- 
Maria. lit to its junction 


? 


He descended 
with the main stream, and thence to the 
mouth of the latter by a mver naviga- 
tion of not less than three thousand five 
hundred miles. 

At Tarapoto he fell in with a clever 
New-England blacksmith, who had been 
in that country for many years, and from 
whose valuable notes concerning the 
commercial resources of the places vi- 
sited by him, we derive the following: 

Tarapoto, situated on the left bank of 
the Huallaga, six leagues above Cha- 
suta, the head of uninterrupted naviga- 
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tion from the sea, is one hundred and 
thirty leagues from the city of Huanuco, 
and twenty-four from Moyabamba. Cli- 
mate very healthy, and free from all 
annoying insects. 

It is situated on a beautiful plain of 
from twenty to twenty-five leagues in 
circumference, which is intersected by 
many rivulets. The soil is fertile, pro- 
ducing in great abundance cotton, cof- 
fee, sugar, indigo, and cocoa, as well as 
everything else to which the climate is 
adapted. Here the plantain continues, 
without any other care than that re- 
quired to remove the noxious weeds, to 
produce in full vigor from fifty to sixty 
years. Cotton gives a crop in six months 
from the seed; rice in five months; and 
indigo grows wild. Neat cattle and 
sheep thrive here and multiply most ra- 
pidly. Population of the town and its 
two ports in 1848, 5,350; annual births 
about 235; deaths, 40. Principal branch 
of industry, cotton cloth, of which they 
manufacture between thirty-five and 
forty thousand yards. It is made by 
hand, and one yard of our common 
coarse cotton is worth there two of that. 

The currency is white wax and this 
coarse cotton stuff of the country, which 
in Chachapoyas is worth twelve cents 
the yard. 

One pound of white wax is worth four 
— of cotton; a good-sized bull one 
1undred sagen a well-grown fat hog, 
sixty yards; a big sheep, twelve yards; 
twenty-five pounds of coffee, six yards ; 
twenty-five gallons of rum, twelve yards ; 
a laying hen, four ounces of wax; a 
obishen: two ounces ; twenty-five pounds 
of rice in the husk, a half pound of wax ; 
twenty-five pounds of corn, two ounces ; 
twenty-five pounds beans, four ovnces ; a 
basket of yucas, weighing from fifty to 
sixty pounds, two ounces; twenty-five 

unds seed cotton, eight ounces; a 
Bunch of plantains, weighing from forty 
to fifty pounds, three needles. Storax, 
cinnamon, milk of trees, gums, and other 

roducts of the forests have no fixed va- 
ue ; but they may be had in quantity from 
the Indians at merely nominal prices. 

The land transportation from Tara, 
poto to Moyabamba, with its population 
of 15,000, is done on the tacks of In- 
dians. Seventy-five pounds make a load, 
and the freight is six yards of cotton, 
valued at three yards of our common 
“ fi’penny bit” stuff. 

The pay of a common labourer is four 
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ounces of wax a day and found, “ with 
chicha at discretion.” 

This is the most important town in the 
province of Mainas, on account of its 
proximity to navigable waters, and its 
connection with such a large extent of 
territory that is not liable to overflow. 

From Tarapoto to Chasuta you pass 
the villages of Juan Guerra and Shapaya. 
Chasuta is at the head of uninterrupted 
navigation on the Huallaga. Lieutenant 
Herndon, coming down at low water, 
met between this place and the mouth 
of the Amazon with nowhere less than 
five feet of water. The high-water 
mark is forty feet above the stage in 
which the river was when he was there. 
From Chasuta to the mouth of the Ama- 
zon the distanee by water is upwards of 
3,000 miles; and for half the year the 
Pennsylvania, seventy-four, would find 
water enough to reach that village from 
the sea. 

Population of Chasuta 1,031 ; distance 
to Tarapoto by land six Jeagues ; cost of 
transportation, one pound of wax the In- 
dian load, one pound of wax being 
equivalent to four yards of cotton.— 
Cows, sheep, horses and hogs thrive 
well. Productions those of Tarapoto. 

Yunimaguas, twenty-four leagues: be- 
low Chasuta; population 319; country 
fertile. <A ncod Gand can be cut from 
this place almost in a straight line to 
Moyabamba, distance thirty leagues. 

Santa Cruz is thirty-five leagues below 
Chasuta, Here white wax is worth one 
and a third yards cotton, and fivé pounds 
wax are sold for one white-handled knife. 
Population 300. 

Chamicuros, thirty-nine leagues be- 
low Chasuta, with a population of 331. 
Valuable resins and gums abound in the 
woods. 

Laguna, forty-four leagues below Cha- 
suta, and four above the mouth of the 
Huallaga, has a population of 742, and 
a fertile soil. 

Urarinas, on the Amazon, five leagues 
below the mouth of the Huallaga—po- 
pulation forty-three. This is an impor- 
tant place on account of the immense 
quantities in its vicinity of the tree 
which produces the gum-copal. 

Passing by the villages of Paranari 
and San Regis, we come to Nauta, the 
capital of the district. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Amazon, forty- 
six leagues below the mouth of the 
Huallaga, and ninety-four below the 


head of uninterrupted navigation on that 
river. 

It is to this place that Brazil, by trea- 
ty with Peru, has just contracted for a 
line of steamers, under the Brazilian 
flag, from Para, at the mouth of the 
Amazon. This line is to have a monop- 
oly of steamboat navigation on the 
Amazon for thirty years, with a bonus 
of 100,000 per annum for the first fif- 
teen. 

It therefore becomes a place of im- 
portance ; and, as I shall have occasion 
to allude to it again in connection with 
this steamboat line, under the Brazilian 
flag, we will here take no more notice 
of it. 

Nauta is also only half a league above 
the mouth of the Ucayali, another tri- 
butary of the Amazon, and larger than 
the Huallaga—population 810. 

Here one yard of English or Ameri- 
can cotton is worth two and two-thirds 
yards ot the cotton cloth of the country ; 
and thirty-four pounds of sarsaparilla are 
given for eight yards of the latter; a 
full-grown hen is worth six needles; a 
chicken three; and fifty or sixty pounds 
of yucas six. A Portuguese merchant 
has established a house here. 

Amaguas, seven miles below Nauta, 
is an important point, (though at present 
it has but 240 inhabitants,) on account of 
its great extent of fertile lands. 

Passing Amaguas with its 240 inhab- 
itants, Iquitos with its 127, and Arau 
with its 80, we arrive, twenty-seven 
leagues below the mouth of the Ucayali, 
which comes from the south, at the 
mouth of the Rio Napo, a tributary from 
Ecuador. There is here a settlement 
consisting of one family of Mitos Indi- 
ans and one fugitive slave from Brazil— 
total thirty-one. 

This river is two hundred yards 
broad at its mouth, and is navigable for 
three hundred miles. It is rich in gold; 
its banks are inhabited by hostile tribes 
of Indians, and covered with sarsaparil- 
la and other valuable products of the 
forests. These Indians make the finest 
and most beautiful hammocks that are 
found in the Pampa del Sacramento; 
price of a hammock two yards of cot- 
ton. The trade in poisons makes this an 
important place. 

Pebas is thirteen leagues below the 
mouth of the Napo; has a population of 
387, and a fine country round about.— 
Its productions are white and black wax, 
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sarsaparilla, vanilla, poisons, storax, 
“chambira,” hammocks, pitch, copal, 
incense, India rubber, milk of the cow- 
tree, and many curiosities, which the 
Indians, who, though wild and savage, 
are friendly to the white man, usually 
bring in exchange for beads, trinkets, &c., 
White wax is worth two yards of cot- 
ton ; black, one and a half; thirty-four 
poner sarsaparilla, twenty-four yards; 
1ammock, two yards; a little pot of 
poison, four resid one pound vanilla, 
eight. yards, 

Thence to Loreto, the frontier town of 
Peru, we have five small villages. Lo- 
reto is 160 leagues below the head of 
uninterrupted navigation of the Hualla- 
ga: population, 122. In this village 
you find a preparation from the wild 
yuca, which is very palatable, whole- 
some, and nutricious, It is a good sub- 
stitute for bread. 3 

Sarayacu, situated on the right bank 
of the Ucayali, 300 miles above its 
junction with the Amazon, has a popu- 
lation of 1,270. 

This is an important point inthe midst 
of a fertile region. Eight or ten miles 
above this town the Ucayali receives the 
Ahuaytia, which takes its rise almost on 
the banks of the Huallaga. A few miles 
up this tributary bring you to a great 
sarsaparilla country. This drug costs 
here eight yards of the cotton cloth of 
the country the one hundred pounds; 
which one hundred pouads are worth 
$25 in Para, and from $40 to $60 in Eu- 
rope, according to the markets. These 
eight yards of cotton for the one hun- 
dred pounds of sarsaparilla, according 
to the statement of this clever black- 
smith, are worth four yards only of our 
coarse cotton. 

Let us, therefore, for the sake of illus- 
tration, trace this trade through its en- 
tire course. 

The American or English peddler tothe 
Amazon—for trader he is not—buys in 
New-York or Liverpool, as the case may 
be, four yards of cotton, for which he 
pays twenty-five cents. He ships it 
thence around Cape Horn to Callao.— 
Here it pays duty at the Peruvian cus- 
tom-house, and is sent thence to Lima by 
mule. By this time, what with freight, 
transportation, and commissions, it has 
cost the purchaser fifty cents. It is then 
packed on mules, carried across the 
Andes, and in about twelve months from 
the time of its leaving New-York or 


Liverpool it arrives at the mouth of the 
Ucayali, where it is sent up by boat, 
which occupies three hundred working 
hours in going up three hundred miles to 
Sarayacu and the sarsaparilla country. 
Here this piece of four yards is exchang- 
ed in barter, according to Hacket, the 
New-England mechanic, from whom we 
have been quoting, for one hundred 
pounds of that drug. A shipment of the 
return cargo is then made in the rude 
river raft of the country, and this one 
hundred pounds of sarsaparilla, bought 
with four yards of “ fi’-penny-bit” cotton, 
when it reaches the Amazon, is worth 
$9 in Nauta, $10.50 in Tabatinga, $25 
at Para, and $50 at. New-York or Liver- 
pool. The voyage has been a long and 
a tedious and a roundabout one, but the 
profits are enormous. 

Now, if Peru and Brazil, instead of 
forcing commerce with their interior 
yrovinces to go around “Robin Hood’s 
arn” to get there, would open ports of 
entry to all nations and permit them 
to use the navigation of the Amazon, the 
citizens and subjects of Peru and Brazil, 
instead of getting four yards of cotton 
for their one hundred pounds of sarsapa- 
rilla, would get three or four hundred 
yards for it. 

It would be difficult to quote any ex- 
ample more strikingly illustrative of the 
advantages to Peru of that “policy of 
commerce” which calls for the establish- 
ments of ports of entry at the head of 
navigation on the Maranon,.as the main 
trunk of the Amazon is here called ; at 
Chasuta, the head of navigation on the 
Huallaga; at the head of navigation on 
the Ucayali; and at Nautau, which is at 
the junction of this last with the Ama- 
zon. 

So Ecuador might establish ports of 
entry on her side of the Amazon, at 
Borja, if the navigation be uninterrupt- 
ed that far, and if Borja belong to her ; 
and at the head of navigation at each 
one of her Amazonian tributaries, as the 
Pastaza, the Napo, the Putomayo, and 
the Japura; though the head of naviga- 
tion of the last is perhaps in New Granada. 

Now, if one of these republics should 
declare such places free ports to all the 
world, or ports of entry to the commerce 
of all nations at peace with her, surely 
Brazil would not in this enlightened dz 4 
if an American or an Englishman show d 
wish to wear his own flag and go up in 
his own bottom under it on a trading voy- 
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age to those ports—surely, we say, Brazil 
would not at this day attempt to play the 
part of Japan, and hinder those vessels 
from passing by her doors to other parts 
of the world. 

The Pastaza, we are informed on the 
authority of our old friend, Gen. Villamil, 
the Secretary of State of Ecuador, is 
navigable nearly up to Quito; and, it is 
well known that the sands of most of 
those streams are auriferous. 

Tabantinga is the frontier post of Bra- 
zilonthe Amazon. Thence ascending, 
we have an uninterrupted navigation 
along the main trunk of the Amazon, 
which here courses through the northern 
parts of Peru, and not far from the south- 
ern boundary of Ecuador, for the distance 
of 500 or 600 miles. Thus a steamboat 
may reach the foot of the Andes, 

Lieut. Herndon entered the Amazon 
four hundred and sixty miles above the 
Brazilian boundary, and he thus de- 
scribes the river there: 

“The Amazon, where it receives the 
Huallaga, is five hundred yards broad. 
The march of this great river in its silent 
grandeur was sublime; but, in the un- 
tamed might of its turbid waters, as they 
cut away its banks, tore down the gi- 
gantic denizens of the forests and built 
up islands, it was awful. It rolled 
through the wilderness with a stately 
and solemn air; its waters looked angry, 
sullen, and relentless, and the whole 
scene, as the noise of the falling trees 
came booming at distant intervals across 
the forest, awoke emotions of awe and 
dread, such as are caused by the funeral 
solemnities, the minute-gun, the how! of 
the wind, and the angry tossings of the 
waves, when all hands are called ‘to 
bury the dead’ in a troubled sea. 


“Though the river was not at its full, 
it reminded me of our Mississippi at its 
topmost floods. The waters are quite as 
muddy and quite as turbid, butthe Ama- 
zon lacked the charm and the faseina- 
tion which the plantation upon the bank, 
the city upon the bluff, and the steam- 
boat upon the water, lend to its fellow of 
the north; nevertheless, I felt pleasure 
at its sight. I had already traveled seven 
hundred miles by water, and fancied that 
this powerful stream would soon carry me 
to the ocean. But the water travel was 
comparatively just begun ; many a weary 
month was to elapse ere I should again 
look upon the familiar face of the sea, and 
many a time, when worn and wearied 
with the canoe life, did [exclaim, ‘This 
river seems interminable,’ 

“Its capacities for trade and commerce 
are inconceivably great. Its industrial 
future is the most dazzling; and to the 
touch of steam, settlement, and cultiva- 
tion, this rolling stream and its magnafi- 
cent water-shed would start up into a 
display of industrial results that would 
make the valley of the Amazon one of 
the most enchanting regioas on the face 
of the earth.” 

“From its mountains you may dig sil- 
ver, iron, coal, copper, quicksilver, zine, 
and tin ; from the sands of its tributaries 
you may wash gold, diamonds, and pre- 
cious stones; from its forests you may 
gather drugs of virtues the most rare, 
spices of aroma the most exquisite, gums 
and resins of the most useful properties, 
dyes of hues the most brilliant, with 
cabinet and building woods ot the finest 
polish and most enduring texture. Its 
climate is an everlasting summer, and 
its harvest perennial.” 
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ART. 1IV.-CONNECTION OF THE ATLANTIC WITH THE 
QGQULF-—-INTERESTS OF ALABAMA. 


MONTGOMERY AND PENSACOLA RAIL-ROAD. 


Few subjects are more interesting than 
to trace the developments of different 
sections of the country when connected 
by means of rail-roads, and the other 
various systems of internal communica- 
tions. The commercial independence 
of the South has become no longer prob- 
lematical. We possess the finest rivers, 


the richest soil, the best harbors, and the 
most valuable agricultural productions, 
not only of the Union, but of the whole 
world. It has been aptly said that 
“ Cotton is King,” since every thing of 
commercial importance depends upon it 
in the way of exchange. The cotton 
planter has, until very recently, conti 
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nued blind to his own interests, by de- 
pending upon expensive, uncertain, and 
circuitous routes in the transportation of 
his productions to either domstttic or 
foreign markets. “ Direct trade” is the 
natural channel of communication be- 
tween nations, and no fact is of more 
importance for the cotton planter to 
understand than this simple axiom.— 
The intervention of third parties, the 
rates of commission, insurance, lighter- 
age, steamboat transportation, wharf- 
age,drayage, and various other expenses 
levied upon a bale of cotton before it 
ean be shipped in a safe vessel to a 
foreign market, has rendered the ports 
of New-Orleans and Mobile a dread to 
the majority of planters of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

To promote the mereantile and agri- 
cultural prosperity of central Alabama, 
a@ most important rail-road was under- 
taken, a few years since, to connect 
Montgomery with the city of Pensacola. 
The causes that led to a suspension of 
this road are too well known to the citi- 
zens 0° these cities, to render any expla- 
nation at this time necessary ; suffice it 
to say, it was simply owing to the mo- 
netary revulsion of 1836 and 1838, that 
paralyzed the prosperity of the entire 
country, and which rendered abortive. 
the various attempts undertaken at that 
time, to open the avenues of trade with 
interior sections of the country. 

The Montgomery and Pensacola rail- 
road has now assumed an importance 
its most sanguine and earliest advocates 
in no way anticipated. It will be the 
object of this communication to point 
out, as briefly as possible, the most pro- 
minent inducements that are now pre- 
sented to the citizens of Montgomery 
and Pensacola, in favour of an imme- 
diate construction of this road. 

ist.—The certain, cheap, and expe- 
ditious facilities of communicating with 
a commercial harbor of the first class; 
and the consequent concentration of 
mercantile and agricultural trade at 
Montgomery from the surrounding coun- 
ties. 

2nd.—The saving of time, in favor of 
this road, over all others, in connecting 
the northern cities with New-Orleans, 
Texas, Chagres, the Tehuantepec route, 
on to the bay of San Francisco. 

3rd.—The advantages this road pos- 
sesses over the Savannah and Brunswick 
routes now in progress, to connect the 
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Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexico, at 
the Bay of Pensacola. 

4th.—The superiority of the harbor of 
Pensacola over all others on the Gulf 
of Mexico ; and its national defenses. 

5th—The probable expense of con- 
struction, connected with steamboats 
to New-Orleans, and the income de- 
rived. 

There is no interior town that we 
know of in the State of Alabama, in a 
more enviable position than Montgo- 
mery—possessing a large, thriving and 
energetic population—free from debt, 
and having a vast extent of rich agri- 
cultural country dependent upon her 
trade, by means of rail and plank roads 
that are being built, and all converging 
towards her as a common centre. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the city of 
Pensacola should feel desirous to con- 
nect and afford Montgomery that which 
she most requires, to wit, a safe and 
magnificent harbor, to increase her com- 
mercial and internal prosperity. In- 
crease the facilities of trade, and you 
promote the opportunities for wealth, 
and the consequent influx of tw yew 
It has become an established fact that 
rail-roads increase the mercantile pros- 
perity of interior towns, and enables 
merchants to establish wholesale stores 
at central points, thereby affording faci- 
lities for the capital of the surrounding 
country to be spent in its own vicinity, 
rather than seek a more remote market 
at the hazard of a tedious and expen- 
sive journey, which is 4 serious ¢onsi- 
deration with merchants, mechanics, 
and planters of small means. The his- 
tory of all the towns along the Albany 
and Buffalo Rail-road—Schenectady, 
Utica, Rome, Syracuse and Rochester, 
that now contain populations averaging 
10 or 20,000 inhabitants, are all corrobo- 
rative of this fact. Look, also, at Chi- 
cago, built upon the low slash prairie of 
northeastern Iilinois ; {ten years ago she 
could not number 5000 inhabitants ; she 
now boasts of 40,000, with 2000 miles of 
rail-road converging upon her. Such is 
the result of well-directed individual en- 
terprise, that could be illustrated by a 
hundred different examples. 

It is well known that the business of 
Montgomery is perplexed, and brought 
to a pause several months in the course 
of the year, by the shallowness of the 
Alabama River; and this frequently oc- 
curs in the most busy periods, when the 
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travelling community is most anxious 
either to go, or return from the northern 
cities. This annoyance compels thou- 
sands to take the more tedious route of 
the Mississippi River, who would other- 
wise select the more agreeable and 
expeditious way through Montgomery, 
thence on to Wilmington, Charleston, 
or Savannah. The stockholders of the 
Montgomery and; West Point Rail-road 
are losing millions from this cause; and 
I see no way of avoiding the loss but by 
lending their aid and influence meds 
the construction of the Pensacola and 
Montgomery Rail-road. It is hardly pos- 
sible to arrive at a correct data as to 
the number of passengers that would 
pass over the route, in the event of its 
connection with the Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina Rail-roads at Mont- 
gomery. Especially, after the Chagres 
and Tehuantepec Rail-roads are com- 
pleted, and connections established by 
them with some point on the gulf coast, 
being the terminus of the long chain of 
roads leading to the northern eities. It 
may be safely relied upon, however, 
that 200 is a small daily average of pas- 
sengers, since 100 is the present number 
passing through Montgomery, notwith- 
standing all obstacles by the river, and 
rail-roads not yet. completed. 

The cotton trade is well worthy the 
consideration of the citizens of Mont- 
gomery, and a strict inquiry should be 
made as to the probable increase of this 
important branch of business in the 
event of this road being constructed. 
Whether the obstacles to be encoun- 
tered upon the river—heavy steamboat 
freight, insurance, and the various ex- 
penses incidental, at Mobile—to wit, 
commissions, drayage, wharfage, light- 
erage, are not sufficient to draw off a 
vast amount of the cotton from the river, 
to be repacked at Montgomery, and 
thence forwarded to Pensacola, as op- 
portunities present for shipment; thereby 
saving all those minor expenses which, 
taken together, detract so much from a 
bale of cotton in the Mobile market. 
It is not false prediction to say that. cot- 
ton presses will line the river front of 
Montgomery, in less than a year after 
the construction of this road, and thus 
open a new avenue for employment and 
wealth to her enterprising citizens. 

Secondly.—The saving of time in favor 
of this road, over all others, in connecting 
the northern cities, New-York, Philadel- 


phia, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, 
Charleston and Savannah, with New 
Orleans, Texas, Chagres, the Tehuante- 
pec route, on tothe Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, is easily demonstrated by an 
examination of the maps, together with 
the numerous enterprises nearly com- 
pleted to shorten the distance between 
these important commercial points. 

Now, it is important for us to examine 
the merits of the Pensacola and Mont- 
gomery road, and to sustain by facts 
the prieeny it possesses over all other 
routes. The roads through Georgia and 
South Carolina are rapidly approaching 
their completion, and in a few months 
a direct communication will be had by 
rail-road, from the city of Montgomery 
to Wilmington, North Carolina, thence 
to Washington, Baltimore, Phi!adelphia, 
New-York, and, in fact, to every com- 
mercial city upon the Atlantic coast. 
Montgomery, + se is distinctly the ter- 
minating point of all the roads converg- 
ing from the Atlantic coast to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Is it compatible with sound 
judgment, or, the progress of the times, 
that the property-holders of Montgomery 
should continue apathetic to their own 
permanent prosperity, aud allow other 
cities to cireumscribe and secure the 
elements of wealth; now within the con- 
trol of her own citizens, by extending 
a rail-road to the Bay of Pensacula; and 
thus possessing the most magnificent 
harbor to be found either upon the At- 
lantie or the Gulf of Mexico? 

The saving of time in making a jour- 
ney from New-York to New-Orleans, is 
superior to any other route proposed, or 
yet undertaken. It can be made in the 
short space of “ Four Days,” a rapidity 
greater than is even pretended to be 
claimed by the numerous improvements 
now in contemplation to connect the 
great commercial emporiums of the 
North and South. This time is caleu- 
Jated as follows; a good steamer can 
make the trip from New-Orleans to Pen- 
sacola in 16 hours, distance 200 miles ; 
thence by ruil-road to Montgomery, 160 
miles in 8 hours:— 


New-Orleans to Montgomery, via Pen- 


MPSS yer. tere ; 24 hours. 
Montgomery to Wilmington, via S. Ca- 

rolina R. R....... Seu Sap ap - 30 “ 
Wilmington to Washington, R.R..... 30 *« 
Washington to New-York, R. R....-... 12 “ 
Maes 4 Gat. wnian 060 cccese - sdeei 96 hours. 


The most gigantic efforts are making 
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by the capitalists of the country to es- 
tablish an expeditious and economical 
route to San Fiuactece. The western 
members of Congress are urging the pro- 
priety of connecting the city of St. Louis 
with the Pacific coast, and demanding 
aid from Government to promote the 
enterprise. Missouri has already com- 
menced, and has now under contract, 
a considerable portion of a rail-road, 
extending westward from St. Louis, de- 
signed to connect with the Bay of San 
Francisco. But an undertaking of such 
manitude is well calculated to intimi- 
date the most courageous, and we may 
confidentiy expect — to decay into 
extreme old age, before a rail-road, 2300 
miles in length, will be made over an 
uninhabited country, to connect the 
Mississippi with the Pacific Ocean. The 
antagonistical interests that Montgomery 
has to contend against are nearer home, 
almost upon her own threshold. The 
Mobile and Ohio Rail-road, via Selma, 
is progressing with an energy that gua- 
rantees a completion at an early period, 
and when connected with the Central 
Illinois road at Cairo, will be a continu- 
ous, though “czrcustous’ route to the 
eastern cities. 

The following table of time and dis- 
tance exemplifies the advantages of the 
Pensacola and Montgomery route to the 
Bay of San Francisco from the city of 
New-York. It has been prepared with 
care, and has been partly taken from a 

aper recently read before the Georgia 
Historical Society. Inquiries made by 
myself from experienced naval officers, 
pronounce the sailing distance and 
time correct. 


New-York to Pensacola by R. R. 1,000 mis., 72 hrs. 
Pensacola to Tehuantepec....... 900 “ 72 





Crossing the Isthmus Snony: na 6 « 
Isthmus to San Francisco ...... 2,350 “ 192 « 
Equals 14 days, 6hours.............. 342 hrs. 


This calculation is a reality, and 
sanctioned by the proposition recently 
made by Col. Sloo, to carry the United 
States Mail from New-York to San 
Francisco in fourteen days, provided 
Congress recognize the validity of the 
contract made by him with the Mexi- 
can authorities. The Senate are now 
debating whether the Garey, or the 
Sloo grant is entitled to the support of 
our government. 

Thirdly.—* The advantages this road 
possesses over the Savannah and Pen- 
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sacola route to connect the Atlantic 
with the Gulf of Mexico.” 

The citizens of Savannah deserve the 
greatest pen for their comprehensive- 
ness and perseverance in endeavoring 
to promote the prosperity of their city, 
by connecting with every point calcu- 
lated to increase her wea!th and impor- 
tance. Their efforts are not to be over- 
looked by the good people of Montgom- 
ery, lest they may suddenly find them- 
selves circumseribed by the state of 
Georgia, and deprived of a convenient 
and safe harbor their own neglect has 
failed to secure. 

The Savannah and Pensacola rail- 
road will be nearly four hundred miles 
in length, and will cost upwards of four 
million dollars; great as this sum may 
be, it will certainly be raised. and the 
road built, if Montgomery fa ts in duty 
towards herself. 

In the event of Montgomery and 
Pensacola being connected, it is a mat- 
ter of doubt whether the other road will 
be constructed, since everything will be 
accomplished in favor of Savannah, in 
the connection of the Central Georgia 
road with the Alabama roads leading to 
Montgomery, and this idea holds good 
in respect to Charleston. 

The citizens of Pensacola are anx- 
ious to join with Montgomery ; the mis- 
fortune is, they have not much capital 
to invest, and must, therefore, depend 
upon her richer neighbor to push the 
work successfully to completion. All 
that Pensacoia can do, however, will be 
done to the full extent of her means. 
It would be well if a Convention was 
called at Montgomery, and some pjan 
determined upon to undertake the work 
at once, and terminate the great strug- 
gle of sixteen years to connect the At- 
lantie with the Gulf of Mexico. The 
last Florida legislature granted a liberal 
charter to this road, and appointed the 
following gentlemen as commissioners, 
to open books and receive subscription 
for stock : 

Walker Anderson, W. H. Chase, B. 
D. Wright, O. M. Avery, of Pensacola, 
F lorida. 

M. Bonclevare, John G. McLane, J. 
G. Robinson, A. J. Robinson, W. T. 
Sterns, C. Snowden, W. Ashley, Asa 
Johnson, T. A. MeIvar, A. Russell and 
A. Fowler, Conecuh county, Alabama. 

E. L. Pickins, L. A. Bowling, W. J. 
Sturty, James Dunklein, T. I. Burnett, 
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H. L. Henderson, H. B. Taylor, B. W. 
Henderson, and J. P. McMullen, Butler 
county, Alabama, 

C. Webb, A. J. Perry. G. Harrison, J. 
C. Swanson, and John Walker, Loundes 
county, Alabama. 

©. Cromlin, J. E. Belser, E. Sandford 
Sayer, John Craigen, J. J. Seribles, B. 
S. Bibbs, H. W. Hilliard, E. Barnes, J. 
R. Dilliard, R. Wall, and G. Matthews, 
Montgomery county and city. 

Any three of the abovenamed per- 
sons may open the books in such places 
as they may think proper, and keep 
them open until the whole capital stock 
is subscribed. 

It is important, however, that these 
commissioners should be prompt in the 
exercise of their functions, otherwise 
the charter will be forfeited. It is a 
constitutional law of Florida, that all in- 
corporated companies should be orga- 
nized, and the work commenced within 
one year after the passage of the act, or 
it becomes null and void. 

The genera! government has conced- 
ed the mght of way through the public 
domain, in favor of this road, and con- 
tinued efforts are being made by the 
Florida delegation to obtain alternate 
sections of land for six miles on each 
side of the line, similar to that passed 
in favor of the Central Illinois and Mo- 
bile roads. 

Fourthly, “The superiority of the 
harbor of Pensacola over all others, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and its national de- 
fenses.” 

The bay of Pensacola, as a harbor, 
has nothing to compare with it from the 
Chesapeake to the Rio Grande, or along 
Central and South America, until you 
arrive at Rio de Janeiro. It has anchor- 
age for the most extensive commerce ; 
and vessels are securely sheltered from 
the severest gales. The depthof water 
on the bar at the main entrance equals 
twenty-four feet, and has been station- 
ary at this depth from time immemo- 
ial. As you ascend the bay, you find 
the same depth of water until you pass 
the city of Pensacola ; distance from the 
bar about twelve miles. The largest 
class frigates and _ sloops-of-war fre- 
quently run up, and ride at easy anchor- 
age off the town. 

The most important defenses are: 
First, Fort McCrea, on the main land, 
as you enter the channel to cross the 
bar. Second, Fort Pickens, upon the 


opposite side. Third, Fort Barraneas, 
on a high cliff, half a mile from Fort 
Pickens, on the opposite shore. Also, 
an extensive navy-yard, with floating 
dock, basin, and rail-way, now ready 
for the construction and repair of naval 
and merchant vessels. 

The health of the city and bay of 
Pensacola is proverbial, surrounded by 
open pine woods, and furnished with an 
abundant supply of healthy spring 
water. It is the favorite resort in mid- 
summer of many families from Mobile 
and New-Orleans, who are attracted 
there by the facilities for salt-water 
bathing, and the remarkable salubrity 
of the climate during the unhealthy 
season, 

Fifthly, “The probable expense of 
construction, connected with steam- 
boats to New-Orleans, and the income 
derived.” 

We have endeavored, briefly as possi- 
ble, to trace the various merits of_ this 
improvement, and the attention it is en- 
titled to from the citizens of Montgom- 
ery. Another important feature is now 
to be considered, and, in fact, the one 
most essential to the success or destrue- 
tion of the scheme. We allude to the 
probable expense and income of the 
road. 

The act of incorporation is for two 
millions of dollars—an amount exceed- 
ing the sum necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the en‘erprise, according 
to the following calculation : 


160 miles rail-road, Montgomery to Pen- 
ROE... 5. ss ove npen Coese 2 s¥epecese $1,600,000 


between New-Orleans and Pensacola. 280,000 

Equals expense ................ $) 880,000 
INCOME. 

200 daily passengers, 360 days, $8 00.... $ 576,000 





150,000 bales of cotton ....-.. Sa 150,000 
Accumulated freight, merchandise, &c.. . 300,000 
Mail contract.............+.- cassecss DEnee 

1,126,000 
Deduct expenseS..............+0++- ... 826,000 


Equals net profit of 2334 perct.. 800,000 


This estimate, we are confident, will 
be found greatly within the assets of the 
road; my object is, however, not to ex- 
aggerate, or to indulge in an enthusiastic 
confidence as to the ultimate prosperity 
of the road. The experience of all 
great lines of communication between 
populous sections of the country, has 
been found to exceed in profit, rather 
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than fall below the original estimate. It 
is sufficient to know, that the invest- 
ment will be safe, and will yield an am- 
ple income upon the capital, and will 

ear comparison with any other im- 
provement in the country. 


We might continue the subject, and 
give a closer analytical detail. Our ob- 
ject has been to state the prominent 
facts, and leave them for an enlightened 
and wealthy community to use them for 
their own advantage. 


“—eee ee eeeeeeeomam* 


ART V.—-VALLEY OF THE OHIO.—ITS CONQUEST AND SET- 
TLEMENT BY THE AMERICANS. 


Tue following extracts from a work 
about to be published are kindly sent to 
us by the author. Of the work itself, 
the Editors of the Western Journal, that. 
popular monthly published at St. Louis, 
says -— 

“During Mr. Butler’s preparation of 
the History of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, he gleaned, from conversa- 
tion and correspondence with the old 
and leading men of the West, many 
incideuts of historical importance, and 
also discovered among the archives of 
Virginia many documents pertaining to 
the history of the West, which could not 
with propriety be introduced into that 
work. Also the journals and private 

apers of distinguished pioneers in the 
Vest, which were placed in his hands, 
afforded a rich resource for an extensive 
history of its settlement by the Ameri- 
eans. His former work will, therefore, 
be but the nucleus around which the 
immense treasures of this work will be 
gathered. 

Mr. Butler is peculiarly fortunate, in 
having enjoyed the advantages of de- 
riving the most reliable and most multi- 
farious data for the work he has under- 
taken. And in this respect he may be 
considered as the man most pre-emi- 
nently capable of giving accurate annals 
of the history he narrates. But he has 
a still stronger claim on the considera- 
tion of the public. Mr. Butler is a man 
of letters. Familiar with the literature 
of modern and angient ages, he is also 
gifted with that comprehensive faculty 
which enables the philosophic historian 
to promote the civilization of the people, 
by indicating with liberal conservatism 
the laws of the progress of humanity : 

The object of this work is to record 
the conquest and settlement of the Val- 
ley of the Ohio, by the united efforts of 


our English ancestors and our own coun- 
trymen. I méan to keep this story quite 
distinct from the French and Spanish 
enterprises, in or about this region. They 
have been already most ably narrated 
by Bancroft, in a manner at once to 
gratify the pride and to instruct the 
minds of his countrymen.* 

My object embraces the western por- 
tion of the United States, if so transitory 
a name can still be applied to its great 
central region, watered by the Ohio River 
and its tributaries. 

The Valley of the Ohio, without doubt, 
comprehegds a larger goat, of fertile 
land, a more extensive and diffused inte- 
rior navigation,together with a more salu- 
brious climate, than any other portion of 
the tem»erate zones of the globe. It com- 
prehends an area of 200,111¢ square 
miles, which is almost double that of 
France, more than twice that of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and nearly as much 
as the superficies of Germany. Its in- 
ternal navigation is calcuiatel by an 
indefatigable and skilful geographer, 
at, 5000 square miles, with access to a 
navigation on the great northern lakes 
of 82,750 square miles. The resources 
of the finest iron and lead, of coal and 
salt, are spread over this section of the 
United States, in a profusion unequaled 
in the world. 

The valley extends from latitude 42° 
29’ north, to latitude 34° 12’ north. In 
an eastern and western direction, this 
region of country stretches from the 
head of the Ohio River toits mouth, that 
is, from 1° to 12° west from Washington 
city, or from 78° 2’ west from Green- 
wich to 89° 2’. 

The great debateable land, lying in 
this valley, which has constituted an ob- 


* Bancroft’s History of the United States. 
t Darby’s Gazetteer. + Ibid. 
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ject of the fiercest contention between 
the white and the red races, may well 
be confined to the country lying between 
the mouth and the head of the Ohio and 
its tributaries. Sometimes its history will 
lead the reader to the great northern 
Jakes, and again to the Cumberland 
Mountains ; but the actions which form 
the general tenor of the story were per- 
formed in the ccuntry bordering on its 
great. central stream of the valley, so 
expressively named by the French dis- 
coverers, La Belle Riviere. 

The settlement by the English and 
their descendants in this most beautiful 
and favored section of the United States, 
presents, among other aspects, one great 
and striking one, which has fastened it- 
self upon the mind of the writer with 
great tenacity. It is that this great 
social work has been main'y a sponta- 
neous, individual effort, without the aid, 
and scarcely with the countenance of 
government—often, indeed, against ‘its 
threatening orders. The subjugation of 
the western country, as it has been lim- 
ited, has been effected by a great ¢0- 
temporaneous movement of society, at 
various detached points, in distaat and 
separate parties, not knowing, much 
more not uniting, each othet’s efforts. 
It has been an Exodus without a Moses ; 
and yet the pillar of fire by night, and 
the pillar of cloud by day, did not cease 
to direct the footsteps of our pioneer pil- 
grims. 

The story is fall of noble heroic enter- 
prise, not always military, nor chiefly 
80 ; it is chequered with many mournful 
and tragi¢ everfts; yet the self-denial, 
the fortitude and bravery, the wisdom 
and etiterprise, displayed in their his- 
tory, may well be studied by the de- 
scendants of the pioneers, and those 
who are now rioting in the rich fruits of 
these noble and manly virtues. Their 
history will ever form a record of daring 
and gallant exertions, over which ad- 
mirers of such actions will rej@ice, and 
whose study ought to give delight. 

True, there has been no favorite chief 
at the head of a great expedition. No 
Cesar, no Rollo, nor Hengist nor Horsa, 
headed these wide and scattered move- 
ments. It was too grand and gigantic 
a project for such means to effect. The 
wilderness of North America has been 
conquered, and reduced under the domi- 
nion of the axe, and the plow, by hand- 
fuls of men, sometimes individuals, 
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each moving on his own footing, and 
by his own suggestions, or, in the popu- 
lar idiom, “on his own hook.” 

The progress of the American Repub- 
lic, in no one of its great sections, can 
well be said to have been a mere con- 
quest, a military achievement only ; al- 
though its history is very far from des- 
titute of heroic renown. Still, it has 
not been entirely fanned into being by 
“conquest’s crimson wing.” It has 
mainly originated in more moral efforts. 
It is the first-born of freedom and com- 
merce in America. 

The early annals of the United States 
neither boast of, nor are stained with the 
eruel and bloody footsteps of a Cortez, 
or a Pizarro. They present heroes of 
another and higher order—soldiers of 
advancing ceijrilization—pioneers of li- 
berty and # great social reform. The 
mora! grandeur of this movement throws 
the blood-stained triumphs of mere mili- 
tary conquest, for conquest’s sake, far 
jtto the shade. It behooves Americans 
to elevate their conceptions to the in- 
trinsic dignity of their country’s efforts, 
to extend the civilization of the world, 
and to spread over it the blessings of 
liberty, religion and law. 

Let our countrymen cease to worship 
the Moloch of mere military devasta- 
tion and death; and may they realize 
the great debt which civilized life owes 
to the American pioneer ! 

It is the purpose of this work to pur- 
sue this train of thought, and rapidly to 
petinay the efforts of the pioneers of 

estern America (and they were not. 
always military ones) to reduce the fair 
and fertile region watered by the Ohio 
and its tributaries, fo the dominion of 
civilized life—to convert the region in 
question from the rule of savaiee bart! 
rity to that of enlightenment and huma- 
nity, of religion aud freedom. 

The scene shall be laid (as I have 
already intimated) on the waters of the 
Ohio river; and the time shall extend 
from the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelie, in 
1748, to the peace of Ghent, as ratified 
by the United States, in 1815. 

The treaty first above mentioned, had 
left the region in question a great de- 
batable land between the British and 
French crowns. Yet this smiling and 
most fertile section of country was, 
about the middle of the last century. 
the undisturbed forest home of the red 
man. True, there were scattered French 
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villages of much earlier date, as Vin- 
cennes, Kaskaskia and Cahokia; but 
still the vast region stretching from the 
northwestern lakes to the Cumberland 
Mountains, and from the heads of the 
Ohio to the Mississippi, was essentially 
and indisputably the dominion of the 
North American savage, 

Still, this vast tract of country was but 
dotted over with the towns of the war- 
like tribes, who wandered over, rather 
than inhabited it. Of this Indian race, 
the Confederacy, sometimes denomina- 
ted the Five, and subsequently the Six 
Nations, were decidedly the most formi- 
dable. They cquaphed, at the time in 
question, the country from the lakes 
Ontario and Erie to the undefined terri- 
tory of the Wyandots or Hurons, though 
their territorial claims extended to the 
Tennessee River. These latter were the 
most eastern tribe of the Miami, or, as 
they pronounced it, the Mi-a-mi-ah con- 
federacy ; as the Senecas were the most 
western of the Six Nations. “The Ire. 
quois,” or Six Nations, “ were formerly 
confined, with the exception of the Tus- 
caroras, to the region south of the lakes 
Erie and Ontario and the peninsula east 
of Lake Huron.”* 

Loskiel tells us (Note, Part I., p. 130. 
III. Bancroft, p. 239, Boston, 1841,) that 
the Delawares, as they were ealled by 
our countrymen, Loups by the French, 
and Lenni Lenape, or Original Men, by 
themselves, were the parent stem of the 
—— race of Indians. This tribe 
of Indians was seated round the Dela- 
ware Bay, in the present states of Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Jersey, at the 
time of William Penn’s visit to America. 
They seem to have been gradually dri- 
ven from their ancient seats, during the 
earlier colonial times, to the country im- 
mediately west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Boyes tius tribe came the 
Shawanoes of the French writers, who 
also call them Chawanons ; they were 
known to our countrymen as the fierce 
and warlike Shawnees. They were a 
tribe of most daring, ferocious and way- 
ward character among all the vagrants 
of the forest. Fugitives from the vic- 
torious arms of the Five Nations, they 
fled about 1672 to the borders of the Ca- 
rolinas and Florida. Returning thence, 
they were said, by Governor Harrison, 

* Parkman’s History of the Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac, page 25. Boston, 1851. A work of unrivaled 


excellence, thoroughness, beauty and fidelity, on 
the colonial wars of North America. 


to have been adopted by the Miami 
confederacy. (Gallatin and Drake’s Life 
of Tecumseh. Pioneer History, 239.) It 
was of this tribe, so celebrated for their 
marauding invasions on the borders of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, that Gover- 
nor Dunmore said, in a proclamation of 
1775, that “the most dreadful effects 
were felt.” (See Virginia Gazette, 23d 
Jan., 1775.) They alterwards became 
as distinguished for their attacks omg 
the settlements in Kentucky and Ohio. 
They seem to have occupied the country 
watered by the Scioto. Descending 
the Ohio, the tribes of the Miami con- 
federacy next presented themselves; 
they are sometimes called Twightwees. 
After them came the tribes of the Illi- 
nois confederacy, embracing the Kas- 
kaskias and Peorias. 

Such were the most important tribes 
located on the northern shores of the 
valley. Between them and the southern 
tribes lay the country since denomi- 
nated Kentucky. This region, abounding 
most eminently in game and salt-licks, 
the favorite resort of wild animals, seems 
to have been reserved, by some tacit 
consent, of the adjacent tribes, as a hunt- 
ing or tattle ground, as their wants or 
passions inelined them. Certain it is, 
that althoug’: at various points in the 
interior there were indications of diffe- 
rent, perhaps superior races of natives 
having occupied the country, there were 
no permanent Indian towns located in 
Kentucky. They were anknown to our 
oldest hunters and travelers, 

The tribes bordering the valley on the 
south consisted of the Cherckees, on 
the upper valley of the Tennessee River, 
as far as the Muscle Shoals; and the 
highlands of Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and the Chickasas.¢ The latter 
tribe, ever distinguished by friendship to 
the white man, were situated on the 
lower waters of the Tennessee, and upon 
the Mississippi. 

These were the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the valley of the Ohio, about the time 
of the irruption of the whites into this most 
desirable — The numbers of this 
savage _ have been variously esti- 
mated by the colonial writers, varying 
(as such estimates must in the absence 
of actual enumeration) from 5,000 to 
6,000 warriors.f 

+ Ill Bancroft p. 246. Boston, 1841. 
¢ Col. Croghan’s Journal. Butier’s History of 


Kentucky. Appendix and Pioneer History, p. 68, 
Cincinnati, 1848, 
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This estimate would, at the common 
allowance of one fifth for warriors, make 
the Indian population of this portion of 
the western country here indicated, 
amount to 25,000, or 30,000 souls. 

Nor does this calculation differ pro- 
portionately from that of Bancroft, 
adopted for the whole country of North 
America, east of the Mississippi, at the 
time of the discovery of British Ameri- 
ca. Their diminution, he thinks, exag- 
gerated: “they have been exiled, not 
exterminated.” Indeed, the testimony 
of all the missionaries and hunters 
shows the existence of frightful solitudes 
in the Indian country. ‘They seem in- 
dispensable to furnish the game which 
supports a savage and hunter state of 
society. Dr. Franklin calculated that a 
mile square was necessary to support 
every individual in a savage state of 
society; while 50,000 acres are estimat- 
ed by another necessary to support an 
individual in the hunter state. 

But the tribes which were scattered 
over the western country of the United 
States, at the first visit of our country- 
men, were much more formidable by 
their arts of war, than their mere num- 
bers might indicate. Their ferocious 
customs of warfare are mournfully im- 

ressed on the traditions of the early 
immigrants to the Indian wilderness— 
the great battle-ground between the 
white and the red man. Acknowledg- 
ing no object in their hostilities, superior 
to the destruction of their enemies and 
everything connetted with them, in the 
most savage manner, there was no ex- 
emption from the horrors of war, for the 
helpless female, or children still more 
helpless, Teuderness and smiling inno- 
cence, whose appeals are paramount to 
all others in the breast of a civilized 
warrior, were utterly disregarded in the 
merciless barbarities of Indian war.— 
Every stratagem which the most per- 
fect discipline of concealment could 
suggest, to effect the surprise of an ene- 
my—every privation which the mosten- 
during fortitude could bear, to effect the 
gratification of their bloody vengeance 
—every mode in which prisoners of war 
could be most cruelly tormented, were 
the constant attendants of our frontier 
warfare. Yet, it must not be concealed 
that these cruelties were not always con- 
fined to the Indians: they were too 
often and far too exactly retaliated by 
our own countrymen, who boasted of 


more civilized manners, and of a religion 
merciful and true. But to creep up by 
night to a fort-gate, or a cabin-door, and 
shoot down the first comer that should 
venture forth, at the break of day—to 
fire the log-cabin over its sleeping in- 
mates—to strike the tomahawk into the 
brains of the infant sleeping at its moth- 
er’s breast—to burn the wretched vic- 
tims of war, by slow consuming fires, af- 
ter exhausting all the refinements of mu- 
tilation and torture, have been familiar 
atrocities in the hostilities which have 
raged between the aorigines and the 
white men. 

To these horrors of their own native 
suggestion must be added the formida- 
ble assistance derived by the northwest- 
ern Indians from European arms, fur- 
nished them by foreign rivals for Ameri- 
can dominion in their-more recent con- 
tests with one another and with our own 
countrymen. This made them a much 
more formidable foe to the western pio- 
neers than the natives proved to our 
forefathers, who had battled with them 
on the Atlantic border. These tribes 
were an insignificant enemy in com- 
parison with the well-armed and often 
provisioned forces which defended the 
western country from the intrusion of the 
white man. They formed, in the opin- 
ion of our own most experienced milita- 
ry men, a corps of light troops, unexce® 
led in the world. They wanted neither 
roads nor baggage. The formidable 
character of these troops is established 
by the slaughter rather than defeat of 
the finest armies of Europe, and even 
of our own country. This signal superi-, 
ority of the more modern Indians in 
war to their primitive ancestors, and in 
the northwestern region of our country 
more particularly, was, in no small de- 
gree, derived, as has been observed, 
from foreign assistance. Still, to the In- 
dian must be freely allowed great per- 
sonal bravery on his own system of tae- 
tics for saving native life, demanded by 
the slow course of population. Unexam- 
pled hardihood, indomitable perseve- 
rance and fortitude in pursuing the ob- 
ject of his craft, or his vengeance, to the 
direst extremity, are undeniable charac- 
teristics of the Indian race. Added to 
those qualities, their systematic aversion 
to work, on a principle of honor, and 
they would almost seem doomed to utter 
extermination, before the sure and solid 
progress of agricultural society. It is 
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socially the contest of spirit with strength 
—genius with judgment. That the ex- 
periments under the benevolent policy 
of our own government on our western 
waters may prove the fallacy of this in- 
ference, must be the prayer of every 
good man. 

These aids of foreign arms and provi- 
sions seem first to have been received 
by the Indians in the wars which took 
site between Canada and the British 
provinces. With these exceptions, and 
some traffic in peltries, the country west 
of the great mountain chain of the Al- 
leghany was in its aboriginal condi- 
tion as late as the middie of the last 
century. 

This state of occupation and barba- 
rian independence was not long permit- 
ted to continue, uwing to the conflicting 
claims of France and England to this 
desirable region. Both these powers had 
peculiar claims to this great central re- 
gion of North America. France cer- 
tainly preceded Great Britain in explor- 
ing the northwestern country of North 
America. The missionaries of France 
had penetrated the far Northwest—the 
entrance to Lake Superior, Detroit, Mi- 
chilimackinac; the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi to their mouth had been explor- 
ed by the French early in the sixteenth 
century. France had erected a fort at 
Detroit, Le Boeuf, Presque Isle, and at 
Venango ; at Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
and Fort Chartres on the Mississippi. 
Still, the Brifish government claimed 
these northwestern regions, or at least 
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set up what has recently been termeda 
protectorate over them, by virtue of an- 
cient conquests of these regions by the 

Six Nations, who became the fast 
friends of Great Britain; and acknow- 
ledged by treaty in 1701 a species of de- 
pendence upon her more nominal than 
real. The truth is, the covenants of 
treaties, beyond simple peace and war, 
are not likely to be well understood, or 
critically examined by a race of sav- 
ages. 

“Presents, immediate gratification of 
wants, and promises for the future, are 
the most efficacious instruments of in- 
fluence in negotiations with barbarians. 
Mere faith, independent of its immediate 
fruits, has but little influence on the 
minds of a people in a savage state of 
society. Yet the settlements of the 
British colonists were not only incom- 
parably superior in population, but 
they were more immediately contiguous 
to the disputed country lying adjacent to 
the provinces of Pennsylvania and.Vir- 
ginia. And although, between the na- 
tive proprietors of the soil and the Euro- 
pean colonists of either France or En- 
gland, this might be immaterial, not 
establishing any title against them, 
yet between the European rivals for do- 
minion in America, it might have some 
reasonable weight. While the French 
were confined to the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, or had only explored, not set- 
tled the region on the Ohio River, the En- 
glish had crossed the Blue Ridge, and 
were ready to climb the Alleghanies. 
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ART. VI—AMERICAN STEAM MARINE.* 


THE GREAT LINES OF SEA STEAMERS CONNECTING AMERICAN PORTS, AND THE OLD AND 
THE NEW WORLD. 


Tue power and influence of steam in 
the nineteenth century have furnished 
an inexhaustible theme for the specula- 
tions of the man of science, and opened 
an unlimited field to the enterprise of 
the merchant; while, to the world at 


* There are several lines of sea steamers, of 
greater or less capacity, not included in the paper 
above, which we introduce in a note : 

1. Charleston and Florida Steam Packets, leav- 
ing every Saturday; Churleston and Philadelphia 
steamship Osprey, 1,000 tons ; Charleston and Ha- 
vana steamship Isabella, semi-monthly, 1,000 tons; 
Charleston and Wilmington Steam-line; Charles- 
ton and Savannah steamers. 

2 Savannah and Philadelphia steamers, ete. 

3. New-Orleans and Mobile steamers—Florida, 


large, its achievements have been a 
source of wonder. The invention of the 
mariners compass, and the application 
of steam to the propelling of ships, have 
equally marked an extraordinary epoch 
in the history of ocean navigation. The 


Oregon and California, daily ; New-Orleans and 
Texas steamers--Louisiana, Mexico, Yacht, Me- 
teor, etc.; New-Orleans, Vera Cruz, and Pacific 
Line, three times a month-—-steamships Albatross 
and Texas. 

4. Liverpool and Philadelphia steamships Man- 
chester and Glasgow, etc., etc. 

This paper upon steamships was published in 
parts by Mr. Tuel, in the “ Journal of Commerre,” 
and now, having been revised and corrected. is far- 
nished as one article for the Review, by the author. 
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latter, though of recent origin, is one of 
the most interesting and instructive of 
any ev 1t of the age. The writer of this 
paper purposes to present a few facts 
and statistics, in connection with this 
subject, derived from authentic sources ; 
and to trace, particularly, the growth of 
that leviathan power. which, from a 
small barque timidly braving the perils 
of the sea, has increased to mammoth 
ships; and which, in its strides of com- 
munication between continents, has re- 
volutionized the time of the ocean, and 
annihilated the space of distant coasts. 

The incredulity which is ever opposed 
to the improvements which affect the 
destiny of the human race, and the ad- 
vanc<ment of the world in science. was 
not wanting in the application of steam 
to ocean navigation. As illustrative of 
this, it is instructive to trace the progress 
of this great marine, from the time that a 
distinguished member of the British Par- 
liament declared, in presence of a corps 
of engineers, assembled before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that 
he would swallow the first steam engine 
that propelled a ship across the Atlan- 
tic, to the day that steamers of the 
largest class crossed in some nine days 
and seventeen hours ! 

With the forebodings of men of intel- 
ligence, steam ocean navigation, in its 
origin, like almost all other novelties, 
had equally to contend against the pre- 
judices of men of science. Dr. Lardner. 
notwithstanding the contradiction which 
has recently been made in an English 
journal, expressed his opinion decidedly 
against the practicability of such an en- 
terprise; and at a time when he was 
the great accredited authority of the 
steam engine in England. The writer 
of this paper remembers to have heard 
the same distinguished authority declare, 
in one of his lectures in this country, 
upon the same subject, an opinion ad- 
verse to the success of ships of the 
larger class navigating the ocean by 
steam. But these obstacles of prejudice 
and incredulity are but the repetition of 
the history of every new enterprise and 
invention, superseding old and establish- 
ed principles in science and in com- 
merce ; and so they will ever continue 
to exist, but in the undying faith and 
intrepid energy of those who create and 
establish them. 

Without disparaging the enterprise of 
other nations, it is a source of national 


pride to Americans, that a vessel from 
the United States was the first to per- 
form the novel feat of crossing the At- 
lantic by steam, Although this fact was 
very generally known, yet some con- 
flicting statements attending the sailing 
of an English steamer soon after, con- 
tributed to involve the matter in contro- 
troversy, until a final decision was given 
to the point by establishing it conclu- 
sively and satisfactorily from the files of 
the English journals, Col. John 8. Cun- 
ningham, Commissioner to the World’s 
Fair from Virginia, in a letter to the 
London Yimes, remarking upon some 
comments of that journal upon steam 
machinery on exhibition, in which it 
claimed that the Sirius, an English 
steamer, was the first which had crossed 
the Atlantic, quoted from its own files 
and “ Lloyd’s,” the announcement of the 
arrival at Liverpool in June, 1819, of 
the American steamer Savannah, from 
Savannah, Georgia—the first which had 
performed the trip. The success of this 
experiment, though small in itself, yet 
the precursor of great results, is shared 
equally by the North and the South of 
the United States. The Savannah was 
built in New-York, and sailed from a 
Southern Atlantic port. She represented 
the skill of Northern ship-builders and 
the enterprise of Southern merchants. 
She was commanded by Captain Rod- 
gers, of New-Bedford, Mass. 

The Savannah, of 300 tons, com- 
menced the rivalry of steam navigation 
between the United States and Great 
Britain upor the Atlantic Ocean. 

Of the British steamers, which have 
succeeded the earlier and smaller enter- 
prises of English companies, between 
the United States and Great Britain, by 
far the most successful and extensive 
line is The British and North American 
Royal Mail Steamships, between New- 
York and Liverpool and Boston. This 
company was established in 1838, by 
Mr. Cunard, in connection with Messrs. 
Burry and Mclvor, under whose sue- 
cessful management it has grown to its 
present magnitude. The Britannia was 
the first ship of this line which crossed 
the Atlantic. She made the passage in 
the July of 1838. These steamers, very 
appropriately, are named after the four 
continents, and some of the most. impor- 
tant countries of the world; as those of 
the American line are, with equal pro- 
priety, called after great oceans. They 
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number, at this time, nine ships, of the 
following denomination :— 

Arabia, 2,500; Asia, 2,200; Europa, 
1,800; America, 1,800; Persia, 3,100; 
Africa, 2,200; Niagara, 1,800; Canada, 
1,800; Cambria, 1,500. Aggregate ton- 
nage of the Cunard line of steamers, 
19,000. 

Of these, the Cambria and Europa 
were built by Wood, of Greenock ; their 
engines constructed by Napier of Glas- 
gow. The America, Niagara, and Ca- 
nada, were built by Steel, of Greenock; 
their engines constructed by Napier. 
The Asia, Africa, Arabia, are 2,200 and 
2,500 respectively. These, the largest 
ships of this line, were also built by 
Steel; their machinery constructed by 
Napier. The Persia will be ready next 
summer. She is of iron, and, it is said, 
will be the largest steamer in the world. 
In addition to these, there are several 
other iron screw steamers announced 
as being in the process of construction 
for this company, viz.: the Alps, the 
Taurus, the Teneriffe, the Balbec, the 
Melita, the Etna and the Jura, varying 
from 1,000 to 2,000 tons. These will 
follow each other in rapid succession, so 
as to keep up the regular communica- 
tion between Great Britain, New-York, 
and the Pacific. 

This auxiliary fleet of steamers is in- 
tended to establish a regular weekly 
communication between New-York and 
Liverpool, instead of fortnightly, as at 
resent. The Andes was built by Messrs. 

m. Denny and Brothers, of Dumbarton, 
and her engines supplied by Messrs. 
Fullock and Denny, of the same place. 

The ships of this company, between 
Boston cat Liverpool, stop at Halifax. 
Their proposed time of departure from 
Liverpool is on the Saturday of every 
week ; and from the United States, the 
Wednesday of every week ; from Liver- 
om for New-York, Saturday the 3rd of 
anuary ; and for Boston, the alternate 
Saturday throughout the year; comple- 
ting their transatlantic annual voyage, 
Saturday the 25th of December, 1852. 
For the same year, from Boston to Liver- 
pool, the first departure was made Wed- 
nesday, the 7th of January, and the last 
from New-York, Wednesday the 29th 
of December — making fifty-two trips 
annually each way ; and averaging two 
a fortnight, alternately, between Liver- 
pool and the United States ports. From 
the date of its establishment to October, 
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1852, the aggregate number of trips 
made by this line across the Atlantic was 
three hundred and sixty-eight ; or seven 
hundred and twenty in all, each way. 

The New-York and Liverpool United 
States Mail Steamers.—The ships of this 
line comprise the following :—Atlantic, 
3,000; Pacific, 3,000; Baltic, 3,000; 
Arctic, 3,000. Aggregate tonnage of the 
Collins steamers (amounting to four of 
the largest class in number), all on the 
line, 12,000, 

These ships were built by contract, 
for government service, by William H. 
Brown and Jacob Bell. They are of 
corresponding dimensions, being 288 feet 
on deck, 46 feet in breadth of beam, 
321¢ feet depth of hold. The engines of 
the Atlantic and Arctic are from the 
“Novelty Works” of Messrs. Stillman 
and Allen, New York. Those of the 
Pacific and Baltic, from the “ Allaire 
Works,” Messrs. Secor and Braisted. 
They are all of the same description, 
being two side levers; those of the Bal- 
tie and Pacific, 96 inches cylinder, 10 
feet stroke, 96-9; and those of the Ar- 
tic and Atlantic 95-10, 95-9. 

This line of United States Mail Steam- 
ers was established in 1850 by Edwd. K. 
Collins, Esq. The first of its ships that 
sailed from New-York to Liverpool was 
the Atlantic, 27th April, 1850. The Arc- 
tic, of this line, has made the quickest 
pessage of the Atlantic steamers from 
vew-York to Liverpool—accomplishing 
it in nine days and seventeen hours. 
At the session of the last Congress, an 
appropriation of 33,000 dollars a voyage 
was made for this line of ocean steam- 
ships, as an additional compensation for 
carrying the United States mail. 

The predecessor o. the Hon. Jno. P. 
Kennedy, in the Navy Department, on 
the 23d of March, 1852, submitted in- 
formation to Congress relative to the 
steamships employed by the Govern- 
ment in transmitting the United States 
mails. It is contained in the executive 
document, No. 91; and embraces a 
general synopsis of the mail contracts 
and the terms upon which the respec- 
live companies are employed ; also the 
time and money it would cost to convert 
these mail steamers into a war marine. 

The proposed dates of sailing of these 
steamers is, from New-York, the alter- 
nate Saturday of each month; and from 
Liverpool the alternate Wednesday ; 
reversing the days from each port of the 
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sailing of the Cunard steamers. The 
branch of the latter line which connects 
with Boston and touches at Halifax, 
does not legitimately come under the 
head of the “Steam Marine of the 
Port of New-York ;” but as they are so 
closely connected and identified with 
the same great enterprise, it was deem- 
ed appropriate to introduce them in this 
connection. 

Without a classification which would 
seem to give them an order of apparent 
superiority, we will proceed to a con- 
sideration of the other Atlantic steamers : 

The Ocean Steam Navigation Company 
Sometess the United States Mail Steam- 
ship line between New-York, Southamp- 
ton and Bremen, and consists of— : 

The Washington, 1, 700; the Hermann, 
1,700. Aggregate tonnage of the “ Ocean 
Steam Navigation Company,” of two 
ships of the first, class, 3,400. 

This company was established in 1847. 
These ships were built by Jacob 
A. Westervelt. The Washington was 
launched the 30th of January, 1847. 
Her dimensions are 224 feet on deck, 39 
breadth of beam, 29 depth of hold. The 
Hermanp. was launched on the 30th of 
September, 1847, and is of the same 
dimensions, excepting the deck, which 
is five feet longer than that of the 
Washington. Their engines were con- 
structed by Stillman, Allen & Co., and 
are two side levers of seventy-two inches 
cylinder and ten feet stroke. 

The time of sailing of the © of this 
line between each port is the Saturday 
of every month from New-York, and the 
Friday and the Wednesday of the same, 
from Bremen and Southampton. The 
ships of the Ocean Steam Navigation 
Company possess all the requisites, in 
construction, of the first class of ocean 
steamers. The owners of the line are 
the Messrs. Moller, Sands & Riera, New- 
York. 

The New- York and Havre Steam Navi- 
gation Company consists of the United 
States mail steamers,— 

The Franklin, 2,200 ; Humboldt, 2,200. 
Aggregate tonnage of the “New-York 
and Havre Steamship Company,” of two 
ships of the first class, 4,400. 

The steamers of this line ran between 
New-York and Havre—stopping at 
Southampton both going and returning. 
They were built by Jacob A. Wester- 
velt, New-York. The Franklin was 
launched the 31st of August, 1848, and 


is 263 feet on the deck, 52 in beam, 26 
depth of hold. The Humboldt is 282 
feet, 40, 27, and was launched the 5th 
of October, 1850. The engines of these 
steamers are from the Novelty Works, 
and are two side levers; the former of 
93 inches of cylinder and 8 feet stroke, 
the latter 95 inches, 9 feet. 

Their time of sailing is the Saturday 
of each month from New-York, and the 
Wednesday of the same from Havre ; 
the corresponding days of the sailing of 
the Bremen line between New-York and 
Southampton, but not the same date. 
This company was established in 1848. 
Mortimer Livingston, Esq., New-York, 
is the agent. 

The Glasgow and New-York Steam- 
ship Company is running its new steam- 
ship Glasgow, of 19»2 tons and four 
hundred horse power. This company, 
establishing steam communication be- 
tween New-York and Glasgow, is of re- 
cent origin. The Glasgow was built 
by Fox & McGregor, of Glasgow, and 
her engines constructed by the same. 
J. MeSymon, Esq., is the agent of this 
company, New-York. 

By this list, it will be perceived that 
the ocean steam navigation between 
New-York and the transatlantic ports 
comprises a steam maffne of eighteen - 
ships of the first class, ranging from 
3,900 to 1,806 tons. This is under the 
management of five distinct companies, 
and forms a regular communication 
tween New-York and five of the trans- , 
atlantic ports, embracing the followin 
aggregate number of ships of the dif- 
ferent companies to the respective ports : 

From New-York to Liverpool, em- 
bracing the Cunard and Collins lines, of 
nine and four steamers respectively, 
13; from New-York to Southampton 
(including the steamers of the Havre 
line with the Bremen which stop at 
Southampton), 4; from New-York to 
Glasgow, 1. Actual number engaged, 18. 

From this compendium it will be seen 
that the aggregate of tonnage embraced 
in the eighteen steamships engaged 
in the transatlantic steam marine of 
this port, ranging from 3,000 to 1,800 
tons, and employed in the Atlantic trade 
of five distinct companies, is 40,762, 
as follows :—nine steamers Cunard line, 
19,000; four steamers Collins line, 
12,000; two steamers Ocean Steam Na- 
vigation Company, 3,400 ; two steamers 
New-York and ilevre Company, 4,400 ; 
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one steamer Glasgow and New-York 
pa ras a 1,962. Total steam- 
ers, 18. Total tons, 40,762. 

The second division of our paper will 
comprise “ The Steam Communication be- 
tween the Port of New- York und the South- 
ern Ports of the United States and the 
West India Islands.” 

Observing the rule adopted in the pre- 
ceding division of the paper, we will 
proceed to the consideration of the se- 
cond and third parts of our subject with- 
out reference in their classification to 
the comparative superiority of one com- 
pany over another. 

Since the establishment of steam 
communication between the southern 

rts of the United States and New- 

‘ork, the increase of that branch of our 
marine has been very rapid. It com- 
prises the following companies :— 

The New-York and Charleston United 
States Mail Steamship Line consists of 
the following steamers:—The Marion, 
1,200 ; the Union, 1,500; the Southerner, 
1,000. Adger, 1,500. Aggregate ton- 
nage, 6,200. 

This company was established in 1846, 
the Southerner making the first trip be- 
tween New-York and Charleston. The 
Southerner and Marion were built by 
Messrs. Wm. #1. Brown & J. Bell; the 
Adger and Union by Wm. H. Webb. 
The largest ships of this line, the Union 
and Adger, are of equal dimensions, be- 
ing 215 feet in length, 3414 ft. beam, 
211¢ft. hold. The Southerner, the small- 
est, is 190 feet in length, 301g beam, 14 
depth of hold. The engines of the two 

former are side levers of 60 inches cylin- 
der, 10 ft. stroke, and 75 inches, 8 feet, 
and are from the Allaire Works. Those 
of the Southerner and Marion are of the 
same description, with 67 and 70 inches 
diameter of cylinder and 8 feet stroke 
of piston. They were constructed at 
the Novelty Works. 

Messrs. Spofford & Tileston, New- 
York, are the agents for this line of 
steamships. They form a regular semi- 
monthly communication between New- 
York, Charleston, Savannah and Florida. 
Their days of sailing are the Wednes- 
day and Saturday of every week. 

The Steamers William Penn and Ben- 
jamin Franklin form a semi-monthly 
direct line between New-York and New 
Orleans. These steamers were built in 
Philadelphia, and launched in August, 
1851. Their register is 1,000 tons each. 


The Franklin and Penn are propellers, 
with double engines of 350 horse power. 
They were built for the Philadelphia and 
Boston trade, but in May last were 
placed on the line between New-York 
and New-Orleans. The bulls of both 
steamers were built by Jno. Bireley & 
Son, of Philadelphia. The engines of 
the Benj. Franklin were constructed by 
J. P. Norris & Co., Philadelphia; those 
ofthe Wm. Penn by Reaney, Nafie & Co. 
Philadelphia. The agents in New-York 
are Messrs. E. Lincoln & Co. The 
aggregate tonnage of the two propellers 
of this company is 2,000. 

The Steam Propellers City of Norfolk 
and City of Richmond form a line of 
communication between Charleston, 
Norfolk, Petersburgh, Richmond and 
New-York. This line was established 
in September, 1851. The Richmond 
was built by R. Loper, and the Noriolk 
by Bell & Brother, Baltimore. Their 
tonnage is 444 and 518 tons respect- 
ively. Their engines were constructed 
by Murray & Hazlehurst, Baltimore, 
That of the City of Richmond is 26 inch 
stroke and 26 bore, The Norfolk 30 
inch stroke and 30 bore. Messrs. Mail- 
ler & Lord, New-York, are the agents 
of this line. 

The New-York and Alabama Steamship 
Company.—The side-wheel steamship 
Black Warrior, of this line, sails between 
New-York, New-Orleans, Mobile and 
Havana. She was built by William 
Collyer; and launched the 1st of July, 
1852. She is 246 feet in length, 37 
beam, 18 deep. Her engine was con- 
structed at the Allaire Works, and is 
one beam, 65 inch cylinder, 11 feet 
stroke. Her register is 1,900 tons. The 
agents of this company are Messrs. Liv- 
ingsten, Crocheron & Co., New-York. 
The tonnage of the New-York and Ala- 
bama Company, aggregate, 1,900 tons. 

The New-York and Savannah Steam- 
ship Company.—-The steamers Florida 
and Alabama, of this line, form a weekly 
communication between New-York and 
Savannah. They were built in - 1850 
and ’51, respectively, by Wm. H. Webb, 
and are of equal dimensions and ton- 
nage, viz.: 215 feet on deck, 35 in 
breadth of beam, and 121% depth of 
hold, and 1300 tons register. The Au- 
gusta, a new ship of this line, of 1350 
tons, has just been completed by the same 
builder, and is now getting her machi- 
nery constructed at the Novelty Works. 
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She is 220 feet on deck, 35 feet beam, 
21t¢ feet hold. The engines of the 
Florida and Alabama are of the same 
description, and are of equal diameter of 
cylinder and stroke of piston, viz.: one 
side lever, 75 inches cyl]., 8 feet stroke. 
The Augusta’s engine is one oscillating 
85 inch cylinder, 8 feet stroke. These 
engines were all constructed at the 
Novelty Works of Messrs. Stillman 
and Allen. The agent of this company 
is Saml. A. Mitchell, Esq., New-York. 
The aggregate tonnage of these three 
steamers is 3,950. 

The steamer Roanoke forms a week- 
2. communication between New-York, 

etersburg, Norfolk, and Richmond, Va. 
She was launched the 25th of June, 
1851, and built by Jacob A. Westervelt 
& Son, New-York. She is 1050 tons 
register, 220 feet length on deck, 32 
feet beam, 16 feet depth of hold. Her 
engines are two beam, 42 inches cylin- 
der, 10 feet stroke, and were constructed 
at ihe Morgan Works. 

The Jamestown, her hull now in the 
process of building at the same yard, 
and her engines in process of construc- 
tion at the same works, will add another 
to this line, under the designation of 
the New-York and Virginia Steamship 
Company. The agents of the Com- 
pany are Messrs. Ludlam and Pleasants, 

ew-York. The aggregate tonnage of 
these two steamers is 2,140. 

Of the American steamers sailing be- 
tween New-York and the West Indies, 
one of the most important communica- 
tions between the former port and Ha- 
vana is established by the * United 
States Mail Steamship Company.” The 
Crescent City, of this line, carries the 
United States mail ; and by virtue of the 
law of Congress contracting for carrying 
the mails, the steamers of the United 
States Mail Company are commanded 
by officers of the United States navy. 
Of the steamers of this line plying be- 
tween this port and New Orleans, em- 
bracing the alternate veyages of the 
Empire City, the Crescent City and the 
Cherokee, the aggregate tonnage is 
4,800. 

In this connection we should not omit 
to state, that the steamer Black Warrior, 
of the New-York and Alabama Co. is 
also a mail steamer, touching at Ha- 
vana, and commanded by an officer of 
the navy. 

From the foregoing estimate, we find 


that the number of steamers engaged in 
the southern trade is seventeen; and 
these plying between New-York and 
eight different ports, viz.: Charleston, 
Mobile, New-Orleans, Savannah, Flo- 
rida, Richmond, Petersburgh, Norfolk. 
Their aggregate tonnage, employed in 
the steam marine of seven different 
companies, and varying from ships of 
2,000 to propellers of 444 and 518 tons, 
is 21,912—as follows: 

4 steamers— Marion, Union, South- 
erner, and Adger, of 12, 15, 10 and 
1,500 tons, respectively, New-York and 
Charleston SeawenD Company, 6,200 ; 
2 propellers—Benj. Franklin and Wm 
Penn. (1000 each,) between New-York 
and New Orleans, 2,000: 2 propellers— 
City of Norfolk and Richmond, betweer. 
Charleston, Norfolk, Petersburgh and 
Richmond, of 444 and 5!8 tons respee- 
tively, 962; 1—New-York and Alabama 
Steamship .Company, Black Warrior, 
between New-York and New-Orleans, 
Mobile and Havana, 1,900; 3—New- 
York and Savannah Steamship Com- 
pany, Florida, Alabama, and Augusta, 
of 1,300 aud 1,350 tons, respectively, 
3,950 ; 2—New-York and Virginia Steam- 
ship Company, the Roanoke and James- 
town, 1,050 respectively, 2,100; 3— 
United States Mail Steamship Company, 
the Cherokee, Empire and Crescent City, 
1,300, 2,000 and 1,500, respectively, 
4,800. Total number of ships employed, 


17. Aggregate of tonnage employed, 
21,912. A more thorough notice of the 


steamers of the United States Mail 
Steamship Company will be given in 
the division of this paper allotted to a 
consideration of the California steam- 
ship companies. 

he Royal Mail Steamship Petrel is a 
new steamer of 800 tons, sailing be- 
tween New-York, Bermuda and St. 
Thomas. The Petrel is announced as 
having been built expressly for a tropi- 
cal climate. 

The Steamship United States, of the 
“New-York and San Francisco Steam- 
ship Company,” in her trips from New- 
York to Aspinwall, touches at Kingston, 
Jamaica; as well as steamers of the 
other companies plying between these 

rts. 

In order to observe the uniformity of 
plan with which we set out in the be- 
ginning of this paper, we have em- 

raced the preceding statement of the 
steam marine between New-York and 
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the West Indies in the second division. 
A branch of this, as will be perceived, 
communicates with the southern ports 
of the United States as well as with the 
Isthmus of Panama. We now proceed 
to the consideration of that most exten- 
sive and interesting branch of our sub- 
ject, the steam communication between 
the port of New-York and the Pacific. 

When the Portuguese, at the close of 
the 15th century, succeeded in doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, under the intre- 
pid navigator, Vasco di Gama, and b 
opening this new communication wit. 
the East, was enabled to create a Euro- 
pean power in India—the first. dominion, 
until that event, which had been estab- 
lished by any people of Europe in Asia 
for 100 years before the Christian era— 
there was not created a greater epoch in 
the commercial history of the world, nor 
foreshadowed a mightier empire to be 
created in a new hemisphere by a new 
race, than was marked by the event, as 
the precursor in magnitude of conse- 
quences, of the first American steam- 
chip which doubled Cape Horn, after the 
discovery of gold in California. 

In the contemplation of the commer- 
cial growth of nations, as well as in their 
political p ss, comparisons are forced 
upon us; the importance of these 
is in the truths which we are enabled 
to derive from the history of both. If, 
therefore, we indulge ‘in a few observa- 
tions on this branch of our subject which, 
at the first view, would appear to be 
foreign to it, we premise that the recog- 
nition of the principle we have remarked 
will be a sufficient justification for our 
course. 

Following our principle of uae in 
the commercial progress of nations, from 
the earliest history of the world, we are 
enabled to trace the instrumentality of 
that gigantic marine which, in its levia- 
than strides from age to age, has ex- 
plored hitherto unknown continents, and 
united hitherto unknown people; and 
which has borne the banner of civilize 
tion into remote and savage countries. 
The progress in science, or the enter- 
prise in commerce, which has enabled 
one nation to establish its power on one 
continent, has been achieved by con- 
quest by another. As the Portuguese 
were the first Europeans of modern 
times to open a direct communication 
by the Cape of Good Hope with the 
East, the Pheenicians and Egyptians, the 
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oldest navigators of antiquity, were the 
first people of the West to open a com- 
munication by sea with the Indies. 
What was accomplished by the inci- 
pient geographical advancement of the 
ancients with their limited knowledge 
of navigation, and what effected by the 
moderns, in their improvement in both, at 
the close of the 15th century, have been 
equally promoted by the application of 
a new power in the beginning of the 
nineteenth. The Americans, the young- 
est navigators of a new world, were the 
first to open a communication by steam 
with the Atlantic, and extend its triumphs 
to the North Pacific Ocean; and thus 
connect, in a more direct line of inter- 
course, the golden regions of the western 
world with the exhaustless treasures of 
the East. And as we contemplate the 
results of this gigantic growth of civiliz- 
ation and commerce in a semi-barbarous 
country on the Pacific coast of America, 
planted by the people of the New World, 
we are led to trace the progress of Eu- 
ropean civilization and power in the 
eastern hemisphere of the old. In this 
comparison, however, which is irresisti- 
bly forced upon us, in the consideration 
of this theme, we are led to indulge the 
belief, promoted by our national strength 
and excited by our national hopes, that 
the parallel may stop at that point 
which marks in blood the alternate con- 
uest of one European nation over ano- 
ther in India, and commemorates it b 
the slaughter of her inhabitants. Wit 
the successful establishment of one Eu- 
ropean power in the East, came the 
rapid dispossession of dominion by an- 
other. The Portuguese had hardly com- 
pleted their conquest in India before the 
intrepid and adventurous Hollanders 
drove them out. The commencement 
of the seventeenth century witnessed 
the conflicts of those two rival maritime 
—— and attracted the attention of 
jurope. This was the signal for the 
establishment of that remarkable com- 
pany of “ United Merchants of England, 
trading to the East Indies,” which, from 
its first charter, with a capital of 
£400,000, granted by Elizabeth, in De- 
eember 31, 1600, has grown that hercu- 
lean power of the most opulent corpora- 
tion that ever existed; exerting at one 
time a controlling irfluence in a power- 
ful government. 
We do not compare California with 
India, nor the United States Mail Steam- 
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ship Company, or any other, with the 
United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land, trading to the East Indies, thoug 
there are points suggested in the consi- 
deration of both to foree a comparison. 
California is a golden land in itself; and 
the doubling of Cape Horn by the first 
steamship after the discovery of gold, 
we have said, established a parallel to 
the doubling of the Cape ef Good Hope, 
in 1497. While the one opened a new 
communication to India, and established 
a European dominion upon the islands 
of the Indian seas, and paved the way 
for the conquest of the peninsula, the 
other marked the creation of an Anglo- 
Saxon power on the Pacific Ocean, and 
connected, in a more rapid means of 
communication, the Western and East- 
ern Continents. 

With these preliminary remarks, we 
now proceed to the third division of our 

er. 

he Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
which, in connection with the United 
States Mail Steamship Company, on the 
Atlantic side, carries the United States 
mails to California and Oregon, was 
established in October, 1848, to carry 
out the contract awarded to Arnold 
Harris, as the lowest bidder for the mail 
service. It numbers at this time four- 
teen steamers of the following denomi- 
nation :—The Golden Gate, 2,500 tons ; 
Tennessee, 1,300; Northerner, 1,200; 
Republic, 1,200; Oregon, 1,099; Pana- 
ma, 1,087; California, 1,050; Columbia, 
800 ; Carolina, 600; Columbus, 600; 
Isthmus, 600; Unicorn, 600; Fremont, 
600; John L. Stephens, 2,500. Total of 
tonnage of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, 15,536. 

Of these the California, Panama and 
Oregon were the first built, and sailed 
from New-York to California, via Capé 
Horn, respectively, on 6th October and 
istand 8th December, 1848. The two 
first named were built by Wm. H. Webb, 
York, and are of equal dimensions, 
being 200 feet on deck, 3314 feet beam, 
and 20 feet hold. The Oregon was built 
by Messrs. Smith & Dimon. The en- 
gines of the California and Oregon are 
single side levers of the same diameter 
of cylinder and of equal stroke, being 
70 inch cylinder, 8 feet, 7 inches stroke. 
They were constructed at the Novelty 
Works of Messrs. Stillman & Allen. 
The engine of the Panama is of the 
same description and power, and was 


constructed at the Allaire Works of 
Messrs. Allaire & Secor, New-York. 
The Carolina sailed for the Isthmus of 
Panama, Feb. 1850; the Columbia, Oct. 
14, 1850; Tennessee, Dec. 5, 1849; 
Golden Gate, Aug. 5, 1851. We have 
been thus particular in giving the de- 
tails of these ships, they being among 
the first placed upon the line. Their 
dimensions vary from 269 feet on deck, 
40 feet breadth of beam, and 301, feet 
depth of hold, which are the dimensions 
of the Golden Gate, to 159 length, 29 
beam, 121 hold, which are the dimen- 
sions of the Columbus. Besides those 
we have named as the builders of the 
first ships of this company, others have 
been purchased and built respectively by 
different builders. The engines worked 
in these steamers are principally one 
side levers of 75 inches cylinder, 8 feet 
stroke, in those from 1,300 to 1,000 tons ; 
and in those of a smaller class, of the 
description of the Columbia, of 800 tons, 
they are 57 inch cylinder, five feet 
stroke. The engines of the Golden 
Gate and the John L. Stephens, the 
largest steamers in this line, are oscillat- 
ing, of 85 inch cylinder, 9 feet stroke. 
They are constructed principally at the 
Novelty Works and at the Allaire. 

The originators of the “Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company,” are the Messrs. 
Howlands & Aspinwalls. Aspinwall, on 
the Isthmus, has been appropriately 
called after Wm. H. Aspinwall, one of 
those eminent merchants. These steam- 
ers are inspected and approved of by 
the Navy Department, and carry the 
United States mails on the Pacific side. 
They leave Panama on the arrival of 
the Atlantic steamers, and San Fran- 
cisco on the 1st and 15th days of each 
month, and touch at Acapulco. They 
connect with the ports of Oregon. 
Charles A. Whitney, og is the agent 
of the company. 

In addition to this largely increased 
service, this company has also an- 
nounced, that, on the 20th March, they 
will commence a weekly line to Caltfor- 
nia, running every week direct. between 
New-York and Aspinwall ; and, in ¢on- 
nection with the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, once each week between 
Panama and San Francisco. 

The United States Mail Steamship 
Company contracted with the Ameri- 
can government, under an act of Con- 
gress, to construct five steamships of 
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1,500 tons, suitable for war purposes, 
and to carry the mails twice each month 
between New-York and Aspinwall, via 
Havana, and between New-York and 
New-Orleans, via Havana, twice each 
month. This company has not only 
built the five ships under the contract, 
with a tonnage of 12,800, and own five 
other steamers of an agregate of 8,300 
tons, exceeding by 12,000 tons the con- 
tract requirement; but it now conveys 
the mails twice each month between 
New-York and Aspinwall direct ; twice 
each month between New-Orleans and 
Aspinwall direct ; twice each month be- 
tween New-York and Aspinwall, via 
Havana, and twice each month between 
New-York and New-Orleans, via Hava- 
na; thus performing more than double 
mai! service, and employing double the 
number of steamships required by the 
contract. The number of ships owned by 
and now in the service of the company, 
is nine, with one recently launched, 
and soon to be placed in theline. They 
are of the’ following denominations : 

Georgia, 3,000; Ohiv, 3,000; Illinois, 
2,500; Empire City, 2,000; Crescent 
City, 1,500; Cherokee, 1,300; Philadel- 
phia, 1,200; El Dorado, 1,300; Falcon, 
1,000; George Law, 2,800. Total of 
tonnage of the steamers of the United 
States Mail Steamship Company (Law’s 
line), 19,600. 

Of the ships of this company, the 
Qhio, of 3,000 tons, was launched Aug. 
"12, 1848. The size varies from 248 feet 
on deck, 49 in breadth of beam, 33 in 
depth of hold, which are the dimensions 
of the Georgia, the, largest ship of this 
line, and of 3,000 tons burden, to 204 
feet length, 30 beam and 21 depth, 
which are the dimensions of the Falcon, 
the smallest, of 1,000 tons. 

The Cherokee was built in 1848, by 
Wm. H. Webb. Her dimensions are, 
215 feet on deck, 35 feet beam, 2114 
hold. Her engine is a one side lever, 
75 inch cylinder, 8 feet stroke, and was 
constructed by Stillman & Allen. 

The Empire City and Crescent City 
were built by Wm. H. Brown. The di- 
mensions of the former are, 245 feet on 
deck, 39 beam, 24 hold; the latter 235, 
35, 231g. The El Dorado is of similar 
dimensions of the Cherokee, and was 
built by Thomas Collyer. The George 
Law, the magnificent new ship of this 
line just launched, was built by Wm. 
H. Webb. She is 280 feet on deck, 40 


beam, 32 hold. Her engines are two in- 
clined, 65 inch cylinder, 10 feet stroke, 
and are coustructing at the Morgan 
Iron Works. The engines of the Geor- 
gia and Ohio were also construcied at 
these Works, and are, respectively, two 
side lever, 90 inches cylinder, 8 feet 
stroke. Those of the Crescent and Em- 
pire City are of the same description, 
from the same Works, and are of an 
equal diameter of cylinder and stroke 
of piston, viz., 80 inches, 9 feet. 


he steamers of this line are dispatch- 


ed with the California and Oregon mails 
from New-York, on the 5th and 20th of 
each month, for Aspinwall; and from 
New-Orleans on the 7th and 27th. These 
steamers establish, with the Pacific 
Mail Company, a connecting line be- 
tween New-York and Ports in Mexico, 
California and Oregon. 

Since the operation of the Panama 
Railroad, the transit of the Isthmus is 
performed in from 18 to 24 hours. This 
work bears such an intimate relation 
with the subject of our paper, that we 
cannot conclude this branch of it with- 
out alluding to itsimportance. In steam 
it is emphatically an isthmus in enter- 
prise, connecting the two great Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans with the steam com- 
munications between them. It is now 
in rapid process of completion to Pana- 
ma. The contractor of the work is C. 
M. Story, Esq., of New-York. The pre- 
sident is William C, Young, Esq., vice 
John L. Stephens, Esq., deceased. 

As analogous to this subject, and as in- 
structive in this connection, we here in- 
sert the views of an officer of the United 
States navy, written in 1839, upon the 
subject of connecting the two great 
oceans by means of a ship canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. While so 
many projects are submitted at this time 
with a view to this oceanic communica- 
tion by water, and as it has actually 
been commenced, and will soon be con 
summated by a rail-road, the impression 
of a writer, given in an account of “A 
Passage across the Isthmus,” written onl 
fourteen years ago, (in which he graphi- 
cally narrates the vm | perils of that 
dangerous enterprise,) will furnish a strik- 
ing parallel to the ease with which it is 
made at this day; at the same time that 
it will show that one view of the writer’s 
visions has, at least, become realized : 

“Our journey from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic was thus completed in the 
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space of a little more than two days. 

he very irregular and devious course 
of the river Chagres made the distance 
we passed over upon it amount to fully 
as much as fifty miles; although the 
direct distance from Cruces to Chagres 
is not more than twenty miles. The 
practicability of cutting through this 
part of the Isthmus, and thus uniting the 
waters of the two oceans, has been much 
discussed ; it would certainly be a stu- 
pendous undertaking, but the immense 
advantages to be derived from it are 
well worthy of the great labor, time and 
expense, which it would cost. It has 
been stated by some that the waters of 
the Pacific are considerably higher than 
those of the Atlantic ; if such is the case, 
it would of course be a serious objection, 
as fears would be entertained of raising 
the Atlantic in such a manner as to 
cause a complete overflow of the West 
India Islands. The great difference of the 
tides of the two oceans in this latitude, 
is certainly very extraordinary. That 
of the Pacific has a rise and fall of as 
much as thirty or forty feet, while the 
Atlantic has not more than three or four. 
The height of the ridge of mountains we 
crossed is not so great as is generally 
believed ; the chief difficulty in cutting 
through would be the nature of the soil 
being so rocky. As it is, I have strong 
hopes of seeing the work undertaken 
one of these days, and trust and believe 
that complete success would attend it, 
if properly conducted; and I have little 
faith in regard to the consequences that 
are apprehended by some to eusue from 
the different heights of the ocean.”— 
Republican Review, published in Wash- 
ington, February, 1839. 

Vanderbil’s Lane for San Francisco, 
via Nicaragua.—This line, forming a 
communication between New-York and 
San Juan del Norte, on the Atlantic, and 
between San Juan del Sur and San Fran- 
cisco on the Pacific, is composed of the 
following steamships, viz: The Northern 
Light, 2,500 tons ; Prometheus, 1,500; 
Pacific, 1,200 ; 8. 8. Lewis, 2,000; Morn- 
ing Star, 2,500; Independence, 900 ; 
Pioneer. (lost,) 2.500; Brother Jonathan 
2100; Star of the West, 1,600: Daniel 
Webster, 1,200: total amount of Van- 
derbilt’s line, 18,000 tons. 

Of these the two first sail from New- 
York, for San Juan del Norte, on the 5th 
and 20th of each month; and the five 
latter between San Juan del Sur and San 


Francisco. The Star of the West 
has recently been placed on the line, as 
also the Daniel Webster. From San 
Juan del Norte to San Juan del Sur, this 
line establishes a conveyance over the 
transit route of the Nicaragua Company. 
The route of this company passes 
through the republic of Nicaragua, from 
San Juan del Norte, by steamboats, 135 
miles up the San Juan River, and across 
Lake Nicaragua, from which the river 
flows to Virgin Bay; and thence by 
horses and mules to San Juan del Sur, 12 
miles in distance, 

The Prometheus, the first steamer of 
this line, was built by James Simonson, 
N. Y., August 3d, 1850. The Northern 
Light, by the same builder, was launched 
October 25th, 1851. Star of the West, 
the last steamer placed upon the line, 
built, by the same, was launched June, 
1852. The Morning Star, now on the 
stocks, fur this line, by the same, was 
commenced ist February, 1852. The 
Brother Jonathan was built by Perrine, 
Patterson & Stack, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
The dimensions of these steamers vary, 
from 252 length, 32 beam, 32 hold, which 
are the dimensions of the Northern Light, 
to 212, 35, 19 feet, which are the dimen- 
sions of the Daniel Webster, of 1200 
tons. The engines of the Northern Light 
are two-beam, 60 inch cylinder, and 10 
feet stroke, and were constructed at the 
Allaire Works; those of the Prometheus 
are of the same description, two-beam,. 
42 inches cylinder, 10 feet stroke, aid 
are from the Morgan Works. The Bro- 
ther Jonathan, from the same works, is 
one-beam of 72 feet cylinder, 11 feet 
stroke. The engines of the other ships 
of this line are of power corresponding 
with their tonnage. The Daniel Web- 
ster and Star of the West, ships recently 
built, we may remark, have beam en- 
gines, and are from the Allaire Works, 

The New- York and California Steam- 
ship Line, (since March, 1853, organized 
into a corporate company, under the 
name and style of the New-York 
and California Steamship ace 
with a capital of $1,500,000, divid 
into shares of $1,000. Route, via Aspin- 
wall and Panama, to and from San 
Francisco. Seven directors—Charles 
Augustus Davis, Sidney Brooks, Theo- 
dore Dehon, Jacob A. Westervelt, John 
C. Greene, D. B. Fearing, Warren Dela- 
no, Jr., all of New-York. At this date, 
the line is composed of the following 
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steamships: Winfield Scott, (double en- 
gine,) 2,100 tons, built 1851; United 
States, (single engine,) 1,500, 1852; Cor- 
tes, (double engine,) 1,800, July, 1852; 
Union, (double engine,) 1,500, 1851. 
Total amount of tonnage of the New- 
York and California Steamship Compa- 
ny, 6,900. 

The steamships of the line vary from 
252 length, 35 feet beam, 29 feet hold— 
the dimensions of the Winfield Scott, to 
235 feet length, 34 feet beam, 2] feet 
hold, which are those of the United 
States. The Winfield Scott and Cortes 
were built by Westervelt & Sons; their 
engines by the Morgan Iron Works. 
The Winfield Scctt has two side lever 
engines, 66 inches cylinder, 8 feet 
stroke. The Cortes has two-beam, 42 
inch cylinder, 10 feet stroke. 

The dates of the departure of this line 
of steamships, from New-York, is on the 
5th of each month, at 3 P. M.; from San 
Francisco, 1st of each month ; from New- 
Orleans, the 6th of each month. The 
New-York and New-Orleans steamship 
intersecis the same boat on the Pacific, 
and at Panama. 

Three new steamships have just been 
contracted for by this corporation, each 
to be precisely like the others, so that a 
passenger booking at New-York secures 
the same accommodation on the Pacific 
ason the Atlantic. Capt. William Skid- 
dy plans, models and superintends these 
new boats whilst building. The length 
of these new boats are 264 feet, breadth 
of beam 34 feet, depth 241¢ feet, ton- 
nage about 2400 each. The contract is 
made with Messrs. Westerveit & Sons 
for hull and spars; Messrs. Quintard, 
Merritt & Co, of the Morgan Iron 
Works, are to make the engines ; their 
dimensions are, cylinders 50 inch diam- 
eter, 10 stroke of piston, and double en- 
gines to each boat. 

Two other boats are about being con- 
tracted for, one of same size as the 
three, and another of smaller size, about 
1,000 tons, to ply between New-Orleans 
and Aspinwall. 

On the completion of these new boats 
there will be a semi-monthly commu- 
nication between New-York and New- 
Orleans with San Francisco, instead of 
monthly, as now. 

The communication from San Fran- 
cisco with New-York and New-Orleans, 
will be in same manner. 


Messrs. Davis, Brooks & Co., 26 Broad- 


way, are the commercial agents of the 
ine. 

The Empire City Line. —This line is 
composed of the following steamers: the 
Sierra Nevada, 1,800 tons ; City of Pitts- 
burgl, (burned,) 2,000; San Thien, 
3,000: total tonnage of the steamers of 
the Empire City Line, 6,800. 

The Sierra Nevada connects at Pana- 
ma with the City of Pittsburgh. She 
was built by Wm. Collyer, and is 235 
feet in length, 34 beam, 17 deep. 
Launched October 25, 1851. The Em- 
pire and Crescent City were originally 
connected with this line, and sailed be- 
tween New-York and Chagres. The 
Empire’s first trip to the latter port was 
the 17th of July, 1849. The Crescent’s, 
the 23d December, 1848,—two of the 
first ships engaged in the California 
trade. The City of Pitttsburgh was 
built by Perrine, Patterson & Stack. The 
engines of the Sierra Nevada were con- 
structed at the Morgan Works, and are 
two-beam, 42 inches, 10 feet stroke. 
The San Francisco, now in process of 
completion, is another ship of this line. 
Her hull is built by Wm. H. Brown; the 
dimensions of which are 275 feet in 
length, 42 beam, and 24 the depth of 
hold. Her engine, from the Morgan 
Works, is one-beam, 83 inch cylinder, 12 
feet stroke. Messrs. Howard & Son, 
New-York, are the owners of this line. 

From the foregoing estimate of the 
California and Oregon steamships, in 
connection with this port, it will he seen 
that the number of steamers engaged in 
that marine is 41, including the follow- 
ing of the Law line, which were former- 
ly engaged in the California trade, but 
which now run between New-York, 
New-Orleans and Havana, viz: the 
Empire City, Crescent City, Cherokee, 
and Faleon, we have an aggregate 
steam fleet of 41 steamers. 

These are under the management of 
five distinct companies, and embrace an 
aggregate of tonnage as follows: U. 8. 
Mail Steamship Co., ten steamers, vary- 
ing from 3,000 to 1,000 tons, 19,600; Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Co., 14 steamers, 
varying from 2,500 to 600 tons, 15,536 ; 
Vanderbilt’s line, ten steamers, varying 
from 2,500 to 1,200 tons, 18,000; New- 
York and San Francisco Steamship Co., 
four steamers, varying from 2,100 to 
1,500 tons, 7,400; The Empire City Line, 
three steamers, varying from 3,000 to 
2,000 tons, 6,800. Aggregate of tonnage 
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in the California steam marine and the 
port of New-York, 67,336. 

Added to this aggregate of the Califor- 
nia steam fleet and tonnage employed 
in it, the aggregate number of ships and 
tonnage of the southern ports and West 
Indies, between these ports and New- 
York, we have a sum total of companies, 
steamers and tonnage, as follows: 











| ey 5 
Southern ports, (includ- 
ing the West Indies).. 6....... 


-——- 


Se | 58... .+...88,248 


To this table add the aggregate num- 
ber of companies, steamers and tonnage 
employed in the transatlantic marine, 
and we have a sum total of the steam 


marine of the port of New-York, consid- 
ered in its connection with the subject 
of this paper, as follows: 


Companies. 

Aggregate number and 
amount between New- 
York, California, the 
Southern and West 
India ports Ses 
Aggregate number and 
amount between New- 
York and the trans- 
atlantic ports........ 5 


Sum total..... vote sutes ot 76. ccaces 129,010 


Steamers. Tonnage. 


Nore.—In the estimate of tonnage, the carpen- 
ters’ measurement in most instances is given where 
this could be ascertained with accuracy. In other 
instances it is made from the general calculation of 
the companies. The difference between the custom- 
house and carpenters’ measurement is sufliciently 
understood without deeming it necessary to go into 
a comparison of registers of tonnage. 
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MR. TYSON’S LETTER TO THE LATE MR. PETER. 


I opseRvVED in my previous letter, that 
Pennsylvania and her metropolis ad- 
vanced more rapidly in population, arts, 
and wealth, than their older neighbors of 
New-York and New-England ; and that 
this early momentum was maintained 
to within a quarter of a century of the 
present time. The state and city now 
stand perhaps numerically as second to 
the city and state of New-York; but 
possessing, as they do, the means of 
greatness beyond the resources of their 
competitors, it requires no aid from the 
genius of prophecy to see, that Pennsyl- 
vania and Philadelphia must each stand 
prima absque secunda, respectively pre- 
eminent, without a rival in this country. 

In tracing the career of our city, we 
have seen that her business relations 
with Europe were arrested by the ab- 
straction of the capital and attention 
necessary to its success; that it was de- 
coyed to distant and gigantic enterprises 
in the interior—to mines and furnaces, 
to canals and railways. I am now to 
inquire what effect these developments 
and improvements have produced, in 
enhancing the productive wealth of 
the state, and adding means to the 
city. You will find, as [ proceed, 


that the temporary check which was 
given to the tide of her prosperity, in 
obstructing its external current, has ge- 
nerously repaired the damage by open- 
ing the great fountains of the internal 
deep; and that within and beyond the 
borders of Pennsylvania, various ele- 
ments are uniting their forces, which 
will bring back with tenfold imerease 
all that has been diverted or withheld, 
and will indefinitely swell the volume of 
her domestic and foreign trade. Permit 
me then to return to the topic with 
which I closed my epistle, and consider 
the feasibility of restoring to Philadel- 
phia the foreign commerce of which 
she has been deprived. 

The writers of New-York insist that 
her situation on the Delaware River, at 
a distance of nearly one hundred miles 
from the Atlantic, is liable to many ob- 
jections. On the other hand, all impar- 
tial persons of competent intelligence— 
experienced navigators, well-informed 
merchants, and gentlemen conversant 
with nautical affairs—agree in a differ- 
ent sentiment. They find in Europe the 
largest towns, and the most extended 
activity, the characteristics of ports si- 
tuated on rivers nearly as far removed 




















from the open sea. London on the 
Thames, Paris on the Seme, and Liver- 

| on the Mersey, two of which are the 
argest cities of Europe, can boast of no 
great advantage over Philadelphia in 
proximity to the ocean. 

But the Delaware was once traversed 
by a rich and busy commerce. As the 
length of the river did not prevent its 
successful prosecution, so it can inter- 
pose no barrier to its return, since mo- 
dern improvements, such as the facilities 
of steam and other artificial aids to navi- 
gation, overcome the distance in a few 
hours. In geographical space, she is as 
remote from the Atlantic as when she 
engrossed so large a portion of American 
commerce ; but in point of time she has 
made no ineonsiderable approaches, 
since distance is to be measured not by 
miles, but by the speed of the motion 
employed to overcome it. The mildness 
of the climate and an efficient ice- 
breaker place her beyond the visitation 
of a casualty, to which the Siberian 
winters of Boston render the harbor of 
that city peculiarly exposed. In brief, 
the tug and the ice-boat have removed 
every diversity of ingenious objection, 
and «lissipated or neutralized every form 
of physical impediment. 

* These appliances of mouern times do 
not Jessen the security of her marine, 
while they place her on the same plat- 
form with the most favored port on the 
sea. Her ships while in port are effec- 
tuafly secured from ocean blasts, and 
~entet on their voyages with the confi- 
dence of safety, and with all assurances 
of dispatch. 

But the, kind and watchful guardians 
of our city in New-York, ever solicitous 
that she should do herself no injury by 
rashness, taise their warning voices in 
a chorus of objections. They prudently 
hint, but in whispers, that the shoal and 
narrow channel of the Delaware pre- 
sents insuperable obstacles to the easy 
admission into our port of the largest 
vesse!;; and that the want of room for 
wharves prevents us from accommodat- 

a large mercantile marine. Suck 
intimations, whether by wink or inuendo, 
or by direct and unequivocal assertion, 
whether made in ignorance of facts, or 
from motives of wanton disparagement, 
are wholly unfounded and gratuitous. 

The accommodations for shipping at 
the port of Philadelphia are ample, and 

certainly more than equal to the present 
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, Of Philadelphia. 


requisitions of the port of New-York. 
The noble river itself is nearly a mile in 
width, from the Pennsylvania to the Jer- 
sey shore. A line of wharves, more 
than three miles long, now stretches 
along the eastern front of Philadelphia. 
The chain may be prolonged beyond 
Richmond on the north, to Greenwich 
Point, beyond the Navy Yard, on the 
south, mdking a distance of six miles, 
and capable of indefinite extension be- 
yond these limits. On the bosom of this 
majestic highway, the largest vessel in 
the naval service may securely ride up 
to and beyond the city. At the Navy 
Yard on its bank were built some of the 
finest specimens of naval architecture 
of which our country can boast. The 
United States ship of the line, Pennsyl- 
vania, the pride and boast of the Ame- 
rican navy, and beyond question one of 
the largest vessels in the world, found 
her unobstructed passage to the ocean 
from her dovk at Philadelphia The 
channel of the Delaware is abundantly 
wide and deep for the requisitions of 
commerce in peace and the exigencies 
of navigation in time of war. It appears, 
from the official chart of the coast sur- 
vey, that the channel is seldom less 
than a quarter of a mile in breadth, and 
varies in depth, at the most depressed 
stage of low water, from four to nine and 
a half fathoms, except at the bar below 
Fort Mifflin. At this point, which is 
but a few rods in extent, the deepness 
is eighteen feet at low water ; but as the 
tide rises to seven feet eight inches 
above the plane to which the soundi 
are reduced, a profundity even there is 
attained which is equal to any emer- 
gency and the wants of the largest craft. 
nthe face of these facts, officially as- 
certained and recorded, and of the com- 
mercial history of the Delaware, one of 
the newspapers of New-York is in the 
habit of informing and repeating, with 
emphasis, to its willing or credulous 
readers, that the stream of our magnifi- 
cent Delaware will not admit the pas- 
sage of merchant ships of the first class 
and highest tonnage! I shal! hereafter 
give you some account of our mercantile 
marine, and of the vessels which habit- 
ually sail from the port. 

It thus appears that Philadelphia has 
convenient accommodations for a large 
marie, has a safe harbor, and an expan- 
sive outlet to the ocean. Nothing bat 
the absence of will on the part of her 
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merchants to appropriate these blessings 
-—nothing buta sluggish and censurable 
indifference to the rarest natural advan- 
tages—nothing but the unmanly spirit 
which would tamely submit itself toa 
degrading and suicidal dependence on 
the shipping of New-York—can prevent 
the return, as their opposites effected the 
acquisition, of a remote as well as prox- 
imate, of a great as well as productive 
commerce. Shakespeare, with a stroke 
of his per, thus indelibly engraves 
decree of fate, or the deliberate awa 
of mankind, asthe result of inactivity :— 





* An active dwarf we de allowance give 
Before a sleeping giant.” 


But Philadelphia has not only a no- 
ble river, but the materials necessary te 
make it the avenue of a mighty com- 
merce. 

In order the mere distinctly to show 
her capacity to regain what she has lost, 
with additions proportioned to her aug- 
mented numbers and larger capital, the 
eye must be fixed on her history and 
progress, while glancing at the elements 
of trade within and around her. The 
genius of Philadelphia commerce should 
be endowed with those faculties of past, 
and future which are ascribed to the 
double-faced Janus of antiquity ; one to 
appropriate the rich and instructive les- 
sons which a century and a half has re- 
vealed, that the other may secure that 
brilliant destiny which the illuminated 
record unfolds. Let us see how a sur- 
vey of surrounding circumstances and 
the register of past experience will jus- 
tify a favorable prediction in regard to 
her future career. 

Pennsylvania possesses in her site 
. one element of intrinsic superiority over 
all her sisters. She is the only state in 
the Union which has a navigahie outlet 
to the Atlantic, a footing on the lakes, 
and a command of the western waters. 
Her controlling sceptre is admitted over 
the long line of the Ohio, by standing at 
its head, at Pittsburgh. But before I trace 
the advantages of this position in fur- 
nishing so many inlets to the vast reser- 
voir of her external trade, so many trib- 
utaries to the expansive sea of her for- 
eign commerce, permit me to take a 
rapid view of what her own territory 
supplies, 

The resources of the state are surpass- 
ingly rich. The anthracite coal trade, 
which commenced by actual exportation 
VOL, XIV. 
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in 1820, with 365 tons, will amount in 
the present year to more than 4,500,000. 
Since the year 1845, the vessels em- 
age in these shipments, at Richmond, 
ave exceeded in number and capacity 
the whole foreign tonnage of New-York. 
Your town of Newcastle, in England, 
is said to enjoy from the coal business 
alone, a commerce second only to Lon- 
don itself. We may reasonably antici- 
pate, from the increasing exports of that 
article from year to year, and the value 
of the return freights, that the suburb of 
Richmond, now three-quarters of a mile 
from the northern extremity of Philadel- 
phia, will soon mingle with and form 
part of the metropolis itself. So long 
ago as 1837, the insurable interest in the 
coal trade, passing round Cape May, 
was estimated by Major Bache, upon 
competent data, to exceed $22,000,000 
peraunum. At that time the anthra- 
cite coal trade, concentrated on the Del- 
aware, had not arrived at a third of its 
present magnitude. Nor do [include in 
the estimate of four and a half millions 
of tons for the anthracite trade of the 
current year, the western and northern 
shipments of bituminous coals, which, 
it is believed, will exceed the half of 
that quantity. If the supply from the 
mines of Pennsylvania a risen in 
thirty years from 365 tons to nearly ‘ 
millions annually, it is easy to calculate 
the ratio of future increase, and how 
soon, with the bituminons trade, it will 
equal that of the British dominions, 

The iron manufacture of Penhsylva 
nia, exposed as it is to perverse, and vis- 
ited as it has been by adverse legisla. 
tion, greatly transcends in amaunt of 
production that of all the other states of 
the Union. We exceed the product of 
manufacture in Russia and Sweden 
united, and go beyond that of all Ger- 
many. We produce more iron than 
France, and equal in magnitude the pro- 
duction of England, as her manufactures 
stood in the year 1820. It would be dif- 
ficult to compute the value of this busi- 
ness to Pennsylvania if the manufactu- 
rer of iron had not to contend with the 
low rates of wages paid to the English 
laborer, while he is obliged to pay those 
which are prevalent in this country. 
An excellent mineral, and the means of 
working it, abound in surpassing quan- 
tities ; but owing to the large capital re- 
quired for the maintenance of the busi- 
ness, and the risks attending its pursuit, 
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the making of iron is languishing, and 
its results are uncertain and precarious. 
The works established are not driven to 
half their capacity, with ineredible loss 
fo the state and deep injury to its citi- 
zens. 

What has made England the riehest 
country in Europe, but the possession of 
coal and iron, and the protection they 
received, in the early period of their 
history, from the ruinous effects of for- 
eign competition? The relation which 
England bears to the rest of Europe, 
from the wealth which these minerals 
amass, will be sustained by Pennsylva- 
nia towards her sisters of the confedera- 
ey. Your writers go far towards assign- 
ing, as the only reason for England at 
coming the great capitalist of Europe, 
her possession of coal and iron. Profess- 
or Buckland informs us that the faeili- 
ties imparted by coal to manufacture, 
enable less than one million of her pop- 
ulation to perform the labor, in the pro- 
duction of artificial fabrics, of 400,000,000 
of pomen, Richard Cobden discovers 
in her iron and coal “the primary 
source of her wealth and power,” and 
declares that the want of them alone 
“ prevents other nations of Europe from 
rivaling her in manufacturing great- 
ness.” McCulloch and other writers of 
authority confirm this view, and express 
the conviction that if the British coal 
should become exhausted, her boasted 
manufactures, now so dependent upon 
machinery, would soon become pxtinet. 
You may hence see, in the countless 
abundance of these minerals over Penn- 
sylvania, one. of the grand sources of her 
domestic ~vealth, and in the early and 
extensive developments of these ele- 
ments of convenience and manufacture, 
and in the means of their convey- 
ance to market, her best title to pre- 
eminence in commerce. 

Pennsylvania contains within her 
borders a larger number of factories for 
the making of cotton and woolen goods, 
than any state of the Union; nor has any 
member of the confederacy a deeper 
stake in the due encouragement of these 
two species of domestic industry. The 
census of 1850 places her highest in 
number on the list of these establish- 
ments, even above the large manufac- 
turing States of Massachusetts and 
New-York. The former has 213 cotton, 
and 119 woolen factories, and the latter 
86 for cotton, and 149 for wool. In 


of Philadelphia. ~ 


Pennsylvania there are 788 of these es- 
tablishments in all, of which 208 are 
employed in the eotton, and 580 in the 
woolen manufaeture. The pecuniary 
value of these establishments is not at 
present ascertainable. 

No one needs be told of the agricul- 
tural eapacities of Pennsylvania, of the 
fertility of the soil, and the excellence 
of her farmers. According to the same 
census, she is the largest wheat-pro- 

ing state of the Union, her product 
being now greater than that of agricul- 
tural Ohio, and far exceeding in quantity 
that of her neighbor, the State of New- 
York. The returns give to Pennsylvania 
15,482,191 bushels, or 2,400,000 bushels 
more than New-York, whose arable do- 
main is confessedly greater. Several 
of the states are before Pennsylvania in 
the article of maize, or Indian corn, but 
she carries the palm in the general pro- 
ductions of agriculture. These fruits of 
her fields are constantly on the increase, 
and considering the broad belt of sterile 
mountains which divide and environ her, 
and the vast area of the mineral soil, the 
prevailing fertility of her extended 
plains and valleys inspires the emotion 
of wonder as well as the sentiment of 
gratitude. This is doubtless owing 
er to the bounty of nature, but 
something is due to the cultivation and 
thrift, the industry and intelligence of 
the rural population. The practical 
farmer of Pennsylvania cannot find a 
happier or more plentiful home than 
that which his own acres supply. They 
in turn cultivate his virtues, while they 
bound the cirele of his wants and am- 
bition. 

“ Each wish contracting fits him for the soil.” 


It may now be well to compute by au- 
thentic arithmetic the aggregate amount 
of her various and multiplied resources. 
I rely for the accuracy of my figures 
upon estimates, prepared in the year 
1844, from the official returns of the 
United States census of 1840, and com- 
pee under the eyes of John Downs and 

reeman Hunt, the well-known editor of 
the Merchants’ Magazine, a work gene- 
sally received as correct in its statistical 
details. According to these tables, the 
total value of real estate in Pennsyl- 
vania is $1,400,000,000, and of personal 
property $700,000,000, making a capita! 
of Twenry-One Huyprep MiL.Ions oF 
Doitars! No estimate of the real and 
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personal property of New-York amount- 
ed, at that period, to one-third of this 
aggregate. If we add to it the wealth 
which has since been accumulated, by 
constant development and unstinted ex- 
penditure, the sum will be so much in- 
creased as to depress New-York still 
lower, in comparison with Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Such is the present wealth, and such 
the foundation of the future resources of 
this state. And, thanks to the progi- 
gality of a former age, these riches are 
not wholly unproductive, nor “dead 
weights” upon the present times. Cap- 
ital is still required adequately to unfold 
this magazine of nature, though much 
has already been expended. For the de- 
velopment of the mineral wealth of the 
state, I ascertain that the expenditure 
amounts to five times the sum appropri- 
ated by Congress to all physical im- 
provements whatever in the United 
States, since the year 1804,—for roads, 
fortifications, harbors, and rivers ! 

Let us then see how the public spirit 
and enlightened activity of her me- 
tropolis, under the depressions of an 
exiled commerce, a transferred and 
buried capital, has made these multi- 
plied benefits her own. This view will 
exhibit the capabilities of the city to 
sustain a large foreign commerce, and 
present such inducements as may exist, 
to the collection of the funds necessary 
to establish at her port a line of regular 
steamers. 

The whole number of railways within 
the State of Pennsylvania, which exceed 
a mile in length, is 42, embracing to- 
gether an aggregate extent of 1132 
miles. Authentic data are before me, 
laboriously compiled by Col. Childs, 
which show that the cost of constructing 
much the greater portion of these 1132 
miles of railway, amounts to the sum of 
$48,236,431. If to this sum be added 
the cost of those which are not officially 
ascertained, and of those prolonged 
beyond our limits, but made with Penn- 
sylvania capital, the estimate, upon 
reasonable presumptions, would greatly 
increase the line of distance, and swell 
the whole expenditure to above sixty 
millions of dollars. The length of the 
canals made within the borders of Penn- 
sylvania is above 1,000 miles, the con- 
styuction of which may be estimated to 
have cost nearly thirty millions of dol- 
lars. The immense sums which have 


been employed in making tunnels and 
adits to coal, and subterranean and 
superficial structures, for mining, and in 
the disinterment of iron ore, and works 
connected with its manufacture, would 
more than double the expenditure for 
railways and canals. No city in the 
Union has been so profuse as Phila- 
delphia in the application of its capital, 
to develop the material wealth of the 
state in which she is situated; nor can 
any other state of the confederacy ex- 
hibit such extensive lines of artificial 
conveyance. 

As Pennsylvania is in the van among 
her sisters in resources and improve- 
ments, so will be the destiny of her me- 
tropolis in magnitude and trade. Sue, 
and not New- York, is the GREAT DISTRIB- 
UTER AND SELLER OF MERCHANDISE fo a 
large portion of the western and southern 
country. Not content with various rail- 


way connections with many, the chief» 


points of trade in her own state, she 
will soon hold in her iron embraee the 
cities of Columbus, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis, by way of Pittsburgh, the great 
western emporium of Pennsylvania. To 
these granaries, the various avenues of 
western trade converge. At no distant 
day she will place her cars, by way of 
her own great entrepoty at Cleveland, in 
Ohio, and by direct communication, at 
the town of Erie, in her own state, on 
the Lake. These connections will seeure 
a large portion of the trade of that grand 
highway of waters, At Wheeling, in 
the State of Virginia, she will partici- 
pate with Baltimore in the southern 
trade. These poe of junction give to 
Philadelphia the trade of that immense 
region west, north, and south, whose 
luxuriant opulence would build into 
greatness and sustain the prosperity of 
many cities. Locally situated between 
New-York and the fertile districts be- 
yond, their trade is naturally hers, and 
she now is stretching out her iron arms 
to receive what nature so bountifully 
offers. 

New-York, having no geographical 
connection with the West, is limited by 
her natural boundary to the lake trade, 
and encounters, in her ambitious en- 
deavors to seize our western commeree, 
the interposing barrier of the county of 
Erie, in Pennsylvania. If the existin 
legislation of the state is to be respected, 
and future legislatures prove faithful to 
their duty, the gate of the West will never 
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be opened to such an avenue as the New- 
York and Erie Rai]-road. This thorough- 
fare is constructed upon the very narrow 
principle of the wide guage, for the ex- 
elusive benefit of the city of New York, 
and to prevent any beneficial union with 
the ». of Pennsylvania, the width 
of w..ose railways requires different en- 
oy and cars, Contains her to Dun- 

irk, until Philadelphia shall have 
reached the port of Erie, with a rail- 
way which she is resolved to construct, 
the western roads of the guage common 
to Ohio, will converge at the same ter- 
minus. and their cars, by a better and 
shorter route, will pass directly to Phil- 
adelphia, leaving to New-York only 
that portion of trade which is specially 
destined for a northern mart. Such an 
arrangement secures to Philadelphia the 
commerce concentrated at Erie, as she 
has already secured that of the upper 
lakes at Cleveland. By her connections 
with Cincinnati and Wheeling, she will 
appropriate to herself much of that 
southern custom which is intended to 
enrich the metropolis of the state of 
Maryland. 

It is by means of the Pennsylvania 
railway to Pittsburgh, prolonged west- 
wardly to St. Louis, joining Cleveland 
on one side, and Wheeling and Cincin- 
nati on the other, and stretching through 
Kentucky to Nashville, and uiterior 
points, that Philadelphia will enjoy the 
immense trade of the Upper Lakes, of 
the Ohio, of the Upper Mississippi, and 
of their numerous, beautiful, and teem- 
ing tributaries. The improvements of 
New-York cannot offer a competition 
with Philadelphia, for the trade of that 
expansive region, of which these cities 
sah towns form the natural drains, or the 
grand foci. Cleveland is 175 miles, and 
Cincinnati 249 miles nearer to Phila- 
delphia than New-York; and the re- 
moter points of junction beyond main- 
tain these relative distances. The 
completion of the railway, now near! 
finished, which is to connect these rich 
and wide domains to Philadelphia, will 
form a marked era in her history. It 
will be the epoch not merely of the com- 
mencement of an intimate intercourse 
with the West and its dependencies, but 
the time when other enterprises are to 
spring into life. 

No untoward accident has ever mar- 
red the prospects of the Pennsylvania 
rail-road, which has been blest im an ex- 


of Philadelphia, 


cellent engineer,* by whom it has been 
capitally located on the shortest line 
which nature permits, with light gradi- 
ents, and built in the best manner, afid 
at the least possible expense. This 
undertaking has been well sustained b 
popular appreciation, and by the liberal- 
ity of public and private assistance. It 
will literally redeem the pledge of its 
original friends, that no debt should be in- 
curred in its prosecution, and that the 
at work should be carried on and 
nished by means alone of subseriptions 
to the capital stock. This policy, which 
was declared to be fundamental, has 
been faithfully observed ; and the capi- 
tal of the company, now nearly if not 
fully subscribed, must prove, so unlike all 
previous efforts ia Pennsylvania, a paying 
stock, greatly beyond the legal interest of 
money, pee fr consequence universally 
in demand. 

The successful compietion of this en- 
terprise will create a motive or incite- 
ment to the construction of a great 
railway, which shall connect. Sunbury 
with Erie. Such a work will control the 
destinies of that mighty commerce with 
which Philadelphia will be enriched by 
the intermediate country and the north- 
west, concentrated at the lake, its 
northern terminus. Those disjointed 
links, which the continuity of the chain 
requires, between Harrisburg and Sun- 
bury, will be speedily undertaken. so as 
to form an unbroken connection with 
these interesting and fertile regions. No 
doubt can be entertained that Philadel- 
phia will shake off all apathyand un- 
concern, and rouse herselt to the 
magnitude of a present and impendin 
danger. The cars of the New-York an 
Erie railway are now in the vicinity of 
the town of Erie in Pennsylvania, and 
menace Philadelphia with the abstrac- 
tion of her trade in ber own state, and 
at one of the most copious sources of its 


supply. 

That selfish and exclusive policy 
which suggested the six-feet guage in 
opposition to the general guage of the 
country, will, in the presence of a rival, 
produce the natura! effect of illiberality, 
in cutting off a profitable union between 
that railway and the western roads. It 
indeed prevents the single evil which 
this short-sighted policy proposed alone 
to redress,—the diversion of merchan- 


* John Thompson, Esq. 
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dise, once in its cars, from their destina- 
tion into the city of New-York. By 
forming a barrier, as it does, to the flow 
of all tributaries to its own stream, the 
invidious design will be thwarted or 
countervailed, by turning these currents 
into the swelling channel of a railway 
leading to Philadelphia. But the line 
from Erie to Philadelphia, being 90 
miles shorter than that to New-York, 
must determine the direction of the 
trade, whenever and as soon as the op- 
portunity of a transit hither shall be 
presented. 

With such means of intercourse, such 
of trade and travel to and with the 
West, North and South, no value can be 
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set, no calculation made of their ad- 
vantages, which would not be deemed 
vain or extravagant. The various treas- 
ures of the state will seek a market in 
its own metropolis, and the untold wealth 
of the fruitful regions beyond, surpassing 
in extent and fertility half the area of 
cultivated Europe, will be poured at her 
feet. With these aids and the facilities 
presented by her noble river, the com- 
merce of Philadelphia requires but the 
sustaining hand of an earnest home-bred 
pride ; it solicits but attention to the dic- 
tates of imperious duty to be all that her 
local wants demand, all that honest am- 
bition may covet, all that reasonable 
hope can justify. 
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STATISTICS OF NEGRO POPULATION NORTH AND SOUTH——-FOREIGN MISREPRESENTATION OF 


THE SOUTH—NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, ETC. 


A pocument has lately appeared in 
the Richmond Enquirer, which embodies 
so many instructive statistics in relation 
to the negro population of that state, 
which may in some sense be applicable 
to all of the southern states, that we 
think its incorporation into the Review 
apublic service. The relative condition 
ot the free blacks north and south pre- 
sents a eommentary upon the pseudo- 
philanthropic negro-Tom book-making 
spirit of the day, which is worth fifty 
elaborate arguments in defence of the 
slaveholder. Upon the question of 
colonizing, we have never been able to 
come to as sanguine conclusions as some 
of our friends, or to perceive how, as a 
system, it could become of more than 
very limited applicaticn. 

Ricumonp, Va., March 25, 1853. 
_ Dear Str:—In reply to your inquiry 
in relation to the crimes of free negroes 
and mulattoes, I will, with great plea- 
sure, give you the most reliable infor- 
mation to be gleaned from the public 
documents at hand. But, it is to be re- 
gretted, that most of the prison reports, 
(otherwise full and interesting,) are quite 
defective in the main facts most inti- 
mately connected with the subject of 
inquiry. Enough, however, may be col- 
lected from the criminal records, of both 
slave and free states, to establish the 


low grade of morals so generally at- 
tributed to this class of persons. 

That you may have the facts, in the 
most convenient form for comparison, 
the white and free colored population, 
and the white and free colored convicts. 
will be given, respectively, of several 
slave and free states, with some expla- 
natory remarks, beginning with the sta- 
tistics of our own state. The white 
population of Virginia, in 1840,. was 
740,968 ; in 1850, was 895,304; average 
for ten years, 818,136, 

In the ten fiscal years commencing 
the 1st of October, 1840, and ending the 
30th of September, 1850, there were re- 
ceived in the Penitentiary 352 white 
convicts. If we average them at 36 per 
annum, we shall have a ratio of one con- 
vict for every 23,003 white persons in 
the state. 

The free colored population of Vir- 
ginia, in 1840, was 49,834; in 1850, 
53,829; annual average, 51,826. 

In these ten years, (beginning the ist 
of October, 1840, and ending 30th Sept. 
1850,) 159 free colored convicts were 
received in the Penitentiary. If we 
make the average 16, we shall find the 
ratio is one convict for 3,201 free persons 
of color, exhibiting the proportion. of 
crime among them as 7.18 to 1 among 
the white people of the state. 
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In Massachusetts, where the free man 
of color is admitted tothe bar and raised 
to the pulpit, the statistics of crime are 
‘less favorable to his class than in any 
slave state. 

The white population of Massachu- 
setts in 1840 was 729,030; in 1850, 
985,704; annual average, 857,367. 

In the 10 years from the ist of Octo- 
ber, 1840, to the 30th of September, 1850, 
the white convicts received in the Peni- 
tentiary of that state, numbered 1,129, 
being an average, say of 113, and giving 
a ratio of one to 7,587 of the white popu- 
lation. 

The free colored population of Massa- 
chusetts in 1840 was 8,669; in 1850, 
8,795; annual average, 8,732. 

Within the ten fiseal years last men- 
tioned, 120 colored convicts were re- 
ceived in the said Penitentiary; an 
average of 12 a year, or one for every 
727 free persons of color in the state. 
These facts exhibit the crimes of the 
free colored people of that state, as 
bearing the proportion of 9.58 to 1 among 
the whites. In this term of ten years, 
the imprisonment of free cilaned per- 
sons in Massachusetts was in the pro- 
portion of 2.27 to 1 in Virginia; and 
among the white persons 3.29 to 1 in 
Virginia. 

It is due to the subject, after giving 
the above comparison between Virginia 

,and Massachusetts, to say that crime 
has greatly increased in this state, since 
the late revisal of our laws. In the two 
years commencing the 1st of October, 
1850, and ending the 30th Sept., 1852, 
we received 133 white convicis, being 
an annual average of 66. According 
to the white population of 1850, this 
number gives a ratio of one cénvict for 
13,565 white persons. In the sametime, 
48 free persons of color were received, 
average of 24 or one for every 2,159, 
being in the proportion of 6.33 to1. It 
will also be seen that crime among the 
whites has increased, above the average 
of the preceding ten years, 83 per cent. ; 
and among the free negroes, 50. 

On the Ist of Fekruary, 1853, the con- 
victs in the Penitentiary consisted of 
white males, 154; white females, none. 
Colored males 80; females, 6. Total, 
free persons, 240. 

There is, therefore, one white convict 
imprisoned for every 5.813 white per- 
sons, and one free colored convict for 
every 625 free negroes in the state. 
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It is also proper to state that in the 
year ending the 30th September, 1851 
no less than 151 white and 18 colore 
convicts were received in the Peniten- 
tiary of Massachusetts; being in the 
ratio of one for every 6,527 of the white, 
and one to every 488 of the colored popu- 
lation of that state, being in the propor- 
tion of 13.37 to 1. There remained in 
prison on the last mentioned day, 422 
white and 50 colored convicts, showing 
that one white convict remains in prison 
for every 2,335 white pérsons; and one 
colored convict for every 175 colored 
persons in said state. These statements 
exhibit a most remarkable disparity be- 
tween the imprisonments in Massachu- 
setts and Virginia. 

Maryland, a slave state, lying by the 
side of Pennsylvania, and containing the 
largest free negro population among the 
states, exhibits a fair specimen of the 
condition to which every slave state 
must in time be reduced, unless — 
measures be adopted for the removal of 
the free colored population. 

The white population of Maryland in 
1850, was 418,590. The free colored 
population, 74,077. 

In the year ending the 30th of No- 
vember. 1852, the Penitentiary of that 
state received 44 white and 51 free 
colored convicts; a ratio of one white 
convict, to 9,285 white persons, and 1 
free colored convict to 1,452 free colored 
persons in the state, being in the pro- 
portion of 6.39 to1. On the last men- 
tioned day, there remained in the Peni- 
tentiary 162 white and 148 free colored 
convicts, being a ratio of one to every 
2,584 whites, and one to 500 of the free 
colored population. 

Pennsylvania compares better with 
Virginia, perhaps, than any other free 
state. The white population of Penn- 
sylvania in 1820 was 2,258,463. Free » 
persons of color, 53,323. 

In the year ending the 31st of De- 
cember, 1852, the two Penitentiaries of 
that state received 198 white and 24 
free colored convicts, being one for 11,- 
406 of the white population; and one 
to 2,158 of the colored persons, and in 
the proportion of 5.28 to 1. On the last. 
mentioned day, there remained in the 
two prisons 289 white, and 71 colored 
convicts; being in the ratio of one for 
7,811 of the white, and one for 751 of 
the free colored population. 

New-York in 1850 had a white popu- 
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lation of 3,049,457. 
lation, 47,937. 

She has three State Penitentiaries, in 
which, in the year ending the 1st of De- 
cember, 1851, were received 658 con- 
victs, of whom 556 were white, and 62 
colored, as nearly as can be ascertained 
from the reports. This gives a ratio of 
one white convict for every 5,304 white 
persons, and one colored convict for 
every 772 of the colored population; 
being 6.86 to 1. Remaining in prison 
one white convict for 1,713 white per- 
sons, and one colored convict for every 
225 free colored persons in the state, 
being in the proportion of 7.62 to 1. 

In New-Jersey in 1850, the white 
population was 466,240. Free colored 
population, 23,093. On the ist January, 
1850, the Penitentiary of New-Jersey 
contained white convicts, 134. Free 
colored population, 51. 

But the number received the preced- 
ing year is not given in the report. Thus 
it will be seen, that the ratio of im- 
prisonments among the white people is 
one for every 3,554, and among the free 
negroes one for every 17.85 of the colored 
population. Being the proportion of 7.84 
to 1. 

In Connecticut, in 1850, the white 
—" was 363,305. On the Ist 

anuary, 1850, the Penitentiary of Con- 
necticut contained white convicts. 128. 
¥ree colored convicts, 51. Being a 
ratio of one white conviet for every 2,838 
white persons, and one free colored con- 
vict for every 159 of the colored popula- 
tion, being 17.85 to 1. 

In Indiana, in 1850, the white popu- 
lation was 977,628. Free colored popu- 
lation, 10,788. Convicts in the Peni- 
tentiary of that state, on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1849—white, 116; free colored, 
15; ratio of whites, one to 8,427 ; colored, 
one to 719; being in the proportion of 
11.72 to 1. 

For convenience, I have thrown the 
results above mentioned into the form 
of tables—Nos. 1 and 2. By No. 1, if 
will be seen that the proportion of erime 
committed among the free colored popu- 
lation of Virginia, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and New-York, as 
determined by the annual average num- 
ber of felons received in prison, is as 7.71 
to 1, among the white population. No. 
2, gives the proportion as determined by 
the number of felons remaining in prison, 
in the same states to be, as 7.49 to 1. 
The latter table, also, gives the proper- 


Free colored popu- 


tion of crime among the colored popula- 
tion of New-Jersey, Connecticut and 
Indiana, determined, in the same way, 
to be 12.47 to1; and the average, among 
the eight@tates named above, to be 9.11 
to 1, among the whites of those states. 
If we take the average proportion of 
crime among the eolored population of 
Maryland and Virginia, we shall find it 
to be 7.23 to 1 among the whites; while 
the iike average of the six free states, to 
wit, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, New- 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Indiana, will be 16.90 to1. From this 
we may infer, that there is 46 per cent. 
more crime committed by the free color- 
ed population of those states, than by 
the same class of population in Mary- 
land and Virginia. 
If we add the rate of increase which 
occurred before 1850 to the free colored 
pulation of that year, we shall find in 
firginia at this time 57,824 free negroes 
and mulattoes. The proportion of males 
and females over 21 years of age, will be 
found to be 24,519; and those over 55 
amount to 4,355, leaving between the 
ages of 21 and 55 years, 20,164 taxable 
persons. For convenience, we will put 
the males and females each at 10,082. 


By the provisions of the Senate bil, the 
tax of $5 each on the males, would 
BEORRAD. 5 chines SakbOu! Vows $5008 $50,410 
From which, deduct for deiinquencies 


and commiseics, 20 per cent...... 10,085 i 
At a tax of $1 each on the females j 
would produce...... 1... ...-..+-06 
Deduct from this sum 20 per cent... .. 2,016 86,069 
Present tax, on seals attached to reg- 
. isters of freedem...... .......... 4,723 
Sum raised from free persons ef color 
by these taxes.......5.. .-.-...... 53,114 
Add to this the annual apprepriation 
out of the treasury under the act of 
ps cendealh ¢Shis tani as 054000 on-4t on 30,000 
$83,114 


At $75 each, this sum would remove 
upwards of one thousand free persons of 
color annually. And if it be the desi 
to give every portion of the state the 
equal benefit of the funds pg 
it is quite certain that much less than 
$75 would be inadequate to the object 
designed. 

The removal of one thousand a year 
would so far exceed the annual increase 
as to give assurance of the final success 
of this great and benevolent enterprise, 

I am, very truly, your ob’nt serv’t, 

C. 8. Morean. 

Grorcer E. Deneace, Esq. 

Senate of Virginia 
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No, I-—A Table of Crimes, giving the Annual Rate of Imprisonments to the Population and the Proportion 
between the Crimes of White Persons and Free Persons of Color: 


Crimes among: 
the free color 
Rates or ratio of convicts received in ed persons to 
penitestiaries to the white and free one among tite 
colored population. whites, wm pro- 
portion to pop- 
ulation. 





“White popula- Free colored 4 
tuon. population. 


¥irginia.—The ratio of convicts received in the penitentiary. annu- 
ally, for ten-years, ending 30th of September, 1850, to the average 


POPEINUOE, WOT. octnes + os n0 0b masepes0sosesesss 


hatin de pking Saas 1 to 23,003. ...1 to. 3,001..... 7.18 to f 


In the two years from Ist of October, 1850, to 30th of September, 
1852, according to the population of 1850, the rate was, annually..1 to 13,565. ...1 to 2,759..... 6.33 to 2 
[From this it will seen the increase among the whites was 83 per 
cent., and among the free persons of color 50 pet cent.) 
Massachusetts.—The rate of convicts received in the penitentiary 
of that state, in the ten years ending the 30th of September, 1850, 


to the average population, was....... 


In the year ending the 30th of September, 1851, the rate of convicts 


lto 7,587....lto 727..... 9.58 to } 


received in the Massachusetts penitentiary, for the year ending 
the 30th of November, 1852, according to the population of 1850, 


WAS. occas cccccectcces sastsneerecs + vee eeOs +s 


os 08 osine SuRSRe ito 6,527....hto 488.....13.37 to f 


Maryland.—The rate of convicts received in the penitentiary, was, 


according to the population of 1850............... 


Pree ok ae to 9,285... to 1,452..... 6.39 to 2 


Pennsylvania.—The convicts received in the two penitentiaries of 
that state in the year ending the 3ist of December, 1852, aceord- 


ing to the population of 1850, was at the rate of. .. 


rey rps 1 to 13,406... ..1 to 2,158..... 5.28 tot 


New-York received in her three state penitentiaries, convicts. ac- 
cording to the population of 1850, in the year ending the Ist of 


December, 1551, at the rate of...........+ «.-. 


RVUTORD 0060 cepeugccseohsbnontinsntgnde 


sSadewweesk OP GROG... HW Vie... 6.86 to } 


CROO6 Shs COSeDe.me ses penne s Or eneneape uneses 7.71 to¥ 


No. IL—A Table giving the Ratio of White end Free Colored Convicts, remaining in Prison, to the White 
and Free Colored Population, and the Proportion of Crime between the two Classes : 


The ratio of convicts remaining in The proportion of 
prison to the population. crimes of colored 
te white persons. 


—_ 





White per- Free colored 
sons. 


reons. 
In the Virginia penitentiary, on the Ist of February, 1858, there re- " 
mained in prison at the rate of. ............ 2... ceeeceeess- ns) to 5,893..... 1 to 626...... 9.30 to ? 
In the Massachusetts penitentiary, on the 30th of September, 1851, 
thereremained in prison at the rate of..................-... .. 2 to 2,335. .... Tt0 175...... 13.00 to 
In the .faryland penitentiary, on the 30th of November, 1852, there 
remained convicts at the rate of........ 2... 2.2. e ee cece eeeeee 1 to 2,584. .... 1 to 500...... 5.16 to F 
In the two Pennsylvania penitentiaries, there remained in prison on 
the 3ist of December, 1652, at the rate of.....-................. Pto7,8ll..... 1 to 750...... 10.41 to B 
In the three New-York penitentiaries for the year ending the Ist of 
December, 1851, there remained in prison...................... 1 to. 1,713. ....1 to 225...... 7.62 to.1 
Average of the five states above named. ..55. . . «6. 5s ce ee cee c ences ondeeseeuaua «---7T.49 to 3 
In the New-Jersey penitentiary, on the lst of January, 1960, there 
remained in prison, according to the population of 1850, at the 
BE Gn. ccndcon.en deans ccageetichones o¢s<0s spakeU Ne? Mbetntey 1 to 3,554..... I to 457...... 7.84to¥ 
In the Connecticut penitentiary, on the Ist of January, 1850, there 
remained in prison at the rate Of... .... 06-06 cceeee neces cseuee 1 to 2,838. .... 1 to 158...... 17.85 to# 
In the Indiana penitentiary, on the 30th of September, 1849, accord- 
ing. to the census of 1850, there remained in prison at the rate of. } to 8,427..... 1 to 719 ..... 11.72 to? 
The three last-mentioned states averaged. . . .. De. sarereercrebeeocsecce chctentansesceeedes 12.47 to I 


Average of the eight states above named....... 


ForricN MiskePpresENTATION OF THE 
Sourn.—Qur readers will remember the 
appearance some months ago of an ar- 
ticle in Blackwood, containing many 
severe strictures upon the slaveholders 
of the South, as well as upon the subject 
of slavery at large. We have met with 
a ony satisfactory reply in a late num. 
ber of the Mobile Tribune, as follows :— 

The January number of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine contains an article 
entitled ‘‘Slavery and the Slave Power 
in the United States of America,” which 
betrays the most singular ignorance, on 


Sas SAUER Sh cesctcs ccc me ctenesessens 9.11 tol 


the part of the writer, of the faets and 
circumstances eonnected with the sub- 
jeet ow which he undertakes to treat. 


‘ His very inferenees, so unjust in them- 


selyes, and so incompatible with the 
facts stuted, evince a mind so contracted 
in its comprehension, and so thoroughly 
saturated with its own prejudices, as to 
be utterly unqualified to do justice to the 
subject. How such an article, so care- 
less in its statements, and so illogical in 
its deductions, found its way into a maga- 
zine remarkable, if not for the general 
correctness of its views on public ques~ 


‘ 
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tions, certainly for the foree and adroit- 
ness with which they are advocated, I 
am at a loss to conceive. 

The whole article appears to have 
been made up from the study of several 
anti-slavery publications, in which truth 
does not appear to have been a very im- 
portant consideration, and it is set off 
with an apparent appeal to comparative 
statistics, in which the abuse of figures 
amounts in one place to positive mis- 
statement, which, with a very slight ex- 
amination, could have been avoided. I 
will first notice his statistical errors, and 
show how entirely incorrect his in- 
ferences are. 

He gives the following as the respec- 
tive free At 607 of the slaveholding 


and non-slaveholding states at the 
periods specified :— 

1840. 1850. 
Free states ...... .++009,654,865.....s0% 13,583,328 
Slave states,.........7,290,719. ......04. 6,393,758 


This statement is intended to prove 
that slavery is unfavorable to the growth 
of population, showing, as the writer 
says, “that, while in the last ten years, 
the population of the free states has in- 
creased by nearly four millions, that of 
the slave states, though Texas has been 
added to them in the interval, has de- 
creased by nine hundred thousand.” 
But, fortunately, the fact relied upon by 
the writer for his deduction, is an error 
in the American Almanac tor 1852, in 
which the total population of the slave 
states for 1840 is classed under the head 
of “free population.” I shall give the 
table of population as it really was at 
both periods :— 


1840. 
Northern free population. ............... 9,654,865 
Southern free rt ee © ,803 606 
" a ee eee. 2,487,113 


Total population of the states.......16,945,584 


1850. 
Northern free population..............«13,533,328 
Southern free Te Veo cccces ene 6,393,758 
“ slave “ -eseeee 3,179,589 
Total population of the states....... 23,106,675 


‘In this table the territories and the 
District of Columbia are excluded. By 
it, will be seen at once that the free 
population of the South, instead of dimin- 
ishing nearly 900,000 in ten years, has, 
on the contrary, increased 1,590,132. 

The error in the almanac, which a 
very slight examination would have 
shown, seems to have been grasped at 
with avidity by the writer, who appears 
to have been not so much interested in 


searching for truth has in hunting for 
items to support his own preconceived 
theory. Now I deny that the ratio of 
natural inerease in the population of the 
North is any greater than in that of the 
South—indeed, I doubt whether it is as 
great—and I think nobody can hesitate 
to come to the same conclusion, who 
considers that the North and Northwest 
are, and have been, since the revolution, 
the great reservoir of the tide of emigra- 
tion from Europe. Of the total number 
of foreign-born inhabitants in the United 
States in 1852, 1,965,518 were in those 
states, while only 245,310 were in the 
South. Here then may be found the 
real cause of the greater ratio of increase 
there than here. A portion of this emi- 
gration helps to fill up the new states 
and territories, the balance to supply, in 
the northern states, the place of the 
native population moving West. Of all 
this enormous increase, however, not a 
word is said by those who undertake to 
compare northern and southern progress, 
and use the result as an argument against 
slavery. 

{ will now proceed to show, from the 
census tables of 1840 and 1850, that this 
pretended superiority in progress is either 
a gross error in calculation or a wilful 
misrepresentation of actual facts :-— 


NON-SLAVE-HOLDING STATES. 
1840. 1850. Ratio of increase 


Massachusetts... 737,698 9094,271..34 ..per ct. 
Pennsylvania... .1,724,033 2,301,681..34 .. “ 





New-York....... 2,428,901 3,0900,022..27 .. “ 
Mas... cnccinin te 501,793 583,232..16 .. 
New-Hampshire. 284,574 217,831..11%.. “ 
Vermont......... 291,948 313,466..7 .. 
er 1,519,467 1,977,031..30 .. 
Illinois ..... eoeee $476,180 858,298..60 .. 
SLAVE-HOLDING STATES. 
1840. 1850. 

Virginia......... 740,808  894,149..24 ..per et. 
Maryland...... . 318,114 418,763..314%.. 
Georgia......... 407,695 513,088..25 .. “ 
Alabama........ 335,135 426,515..27 .. 
South Carolina.. 259,084 274,775..6 .. * 
Mississippi...... 179,074 291,536..62%.. “ 
Kentucky........ 590,253 770,061..30%.. “ 
Missouri.......- 323,888  592,176..86 nearly. 

North, total. ..9,654,865 13,533,328..40 .. 

South, free... .4,803,609 6,393,758..33 .. 


“ — slave... 2,487,113 3,179,580..28 nearly. 


I have given the above table as a 
complete answer to the attempt on the 
part of the writer to prove that, as far as 
the growth of population, “slavery is a 
barrier to progress.” As he has specially 
referred to New-York and Virginia, and, 
to Ohio and Kentucky, as affording a 
test of the bad effects of slavery, I 
thought it best to give a more general 
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referente, to show that his selection was 
not.@ fair test. I give six northern 
s, whose average increase of popu- 
lation for the last ten years is 21 per 
cent, ; while the six southern states I give 
' average 28 per cent. I also set down Ken- 
tucky and Missouri against Ohio and IIli- 
nois, and show that the former average 58 
ee cent. increase and the latter only 55. 
also give the whole free population 
North and South, and show that, with the 
addition of nearly the whole foreign 
population, which amounts to 11 per 
cent. of the whole free population of the 
Union, the ratio of increase in population 
at the North exceeds that at the South 
only 7 percent. in ten years, or seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent. in each year. This 
fact would seem to afford some ground 
for the belief that, aside from the effect 
produced by foreign emigration, the ratio 
of natural increase is greater at the 
South than at the North. 

But the writer, had he been really in 
quest of truth, could have found fairer 
subjects than those he selected, to test 
his theory that slavery is “a barrier to 
progress.” He need not have intruded 
upon the domestic precincts of a foreign 
confederacy, when he could have found, 
under the shadow of his own govern- 
ment, a much fairer test—the island of 
Jamaica. Or, if disposed to wander 
abroad for the means of ascertaining 
the truth, he could have found in the im- 
perial dominions of Faustin I. sufficient, 
not indeed to establish his theory, but to 
satisfy him of iis unsoundness. Those 
two beautiful islands, Hayti and Jamaica, 
while slavery was maintained in them, 
increased in wealth, commerce, popula- 
tion and civilization. Slavery was 
abolished, and what followed ? ealth 
decreasing to poverty, commerce rapidly 
disappearing, population steadily dimin- 
ishing, and the unfortunate negroes, wh 
in the language of philanthropy, ha 
been elevated to the rank of Sccenal, 
are fast sinking into that state of barba- 
rism from which slavery alone seems 
ever to have elevated them. 

There never was a greater error than 
the theory adopted by the writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, that “slavery is 
a barrier to progress.” On the contrary, 
it is compatible with the highest degree 
of civilization. It prevailed three thou- 
sand years ago, when the light of science 
shone from the pyramids of Egypt. 
The history of the Athenians is a proof 
that it is not a barrier to progress, 


whether in wealth, population, know]- 
edge or political power, for there we 
find the barren tittle territory of Attica, 
with an area of 730 miles only, that is, 
smaller than the smallest county in Ala- 
bama, supporting a population of 528,000, 
only 120,000 of which were free, defying 
and defeating the greatest power then 
knowa, Persia, sweeping the sea with 
her fieets from Sicily to Cyprus, and from 
the mouths of the Nile to the Bosphorus, 
and producing philosophers and _histo- 
rians, poets, painters and sculptors, war- 
riors and statesmen, that for centuries 
had no equals. And it prevailed also 
when Roman energy and knowledge 
had subdued, and Romen civilization 
had enlightened half the earth, during 
the period which is dignified in history 
with the name of the Great Augustan 
Age. Those who contend that “slavery 
is a barrier to progress,” are deaf to the 
voice of history, dead to all experience 
of the past, and, consequently, blind 
guides in the future. 





Mempuis.—Before the appearance of 
our next sumber, the third Great South- 
ern Improvement Convention will be 
held at emphis. Having attended the 
first two, it is a source of great regret 
that we must be absent now. But press- 
ing engagements render it imperative. 
We shall take pleasure, however, in 
furnishing to our readers the fullest ma- 
terial of its proceedings, the substance 
of its speeches, and the elaborate reports 
which will no doubt be offered. Success 
to our enterprising friends, and success 
to their glorious and advancing little 
city, connected as it is with so many of 
our pleasantest recollections, and pro- 
mising as it does, in time, to be a very 
big city on the banks of the old Father 
of Waters—which Heaven propitiously 
grant! 

We give a few notes in regard to the 
early history of the city, having already 
furnished the later statistics, 

In 1782, the Spanish Government di- 
rected W. H. Gayno, then acting Go- 
vernor of the Territory of Louisiana, to 
take steps to occupy this portion of the 
territory. Accordingly, in the spring of 
1783, one Benjamin Fry, a German, and 
an old Indian trader, with a company of 
men, landed at the mouth of Wolf or 
False River, just above what is known 
as Third or Lower Chicasaw Bluff, where 
was erected a fort called Fort St. Fer- 
nando. After the United States Govern- 
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ment came into possession of the Terri- 
tory of Louisiana, Fort St. Fernando was 
dismantled by Lieutenant Pike, and 
Fort Pickering established on the lower 
end of the Bluff. John Overton was the 
original proprietor of the site of Mem- 

his ; buf in 1819, he sold one undivided 
halt to Gen. Andrew Jackson and Gen. 
James Winchester, who proceeded to 
lay out the town. Gen. Sethian says, 
in one of his letters, the town was laid 
here owing to the eligible location, and 
predicted that it would, in time, be the 
second city in the Mississippi Valley. It 
is making rapid strides towards the ac- 
complishment of the prophecy, if in- 
creasing aé¢tivity of every department of 
trade is any criterion. 

Nasavitte.—Having said a few words 
about Memphis, we cheerfully add 
others in regard to Nashville, a city 
which, for enterprise, spirit, wealth and 
refinement, has taken the highest posi- 
tion in the Southwest. 

In 1840, the population of Nashville 
was 6,900; in 1850 it was 16,000; now 
it is estimated variously from 18,000 to 
23,000, and it is probably actually about 
20.000. Great changes have recently 
taken place in the elements of its growth. 
A few years ago scarcely anything was 
manufactured thére otherwise than by 
hand labor. Now, various engines are 
throwing up their columns of black 
smoke in different parts of the city, and 


almost everything is being manufactured 
by improved labor-saving machinery. 
—A few years ago, cut stone Was 
imported from Cincinnati. Now, the 
finest Italian, Tennessee and other mar- 
bles are being sawed and polished by 
steam and horse-power in the city, and 
the elegant and costly products are sup- 
plied in large quantities to purchasers 
at a distance. 

Meantime, engine shops, planing 
mills, trip-hammers, car factories, wagon 
and plough factories, furniture shops, &c., 
driven by steam, with powerful and im- 

roved machinery, are springing into ex- 
istence in Nashville and South Nashville 
and the hundreds of skilled laborers and 
artisans employed in them increase the 
consumption of the farmers’ produets, 
and keep the masons and carpenters 
employed in furnishing new tenements 
to es them. The hotels are filled 
with strangers, reaching them daily by 
railroad or otherwise. The wholesale 
business of the city has probably been 
doubled within the last few years. The 
grocery business has been greatly in- 
creased. The city is now as full of popu- 
lation as an egg is of meat. New build- 
ings are rapidly going up, both in the 
city and the suburbs, and the demand is 
still for more houses. Nashville, the 
most beautiful and pleasant city in the 
Mississippi Valley, has just fairlybegun 


to grow. 
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IX—-OREQON AND THE TERRITCRY OF WASHING- 


TON ON THE PACIFIC. 


Tue establishment of a new territorfal 
government upon the Pacific out of the 
old Oregon territory is another step in 
the march of empire, and justifies the 
insertion of such facts, in regard to this 
portion of our possessions upon the Pa- 
cific, as can be brought within the scope 
of a brief paper. 

In the year 1846, we published in the 
Review many interesting porticulars re- 
lating to Oregon, then in discussion, 
upon the authority of Mr. Greenbow 
and upon that of many writers who had 
visited the country. In 1848, the terri- 
torial government of Oregon was set up 
by Congress, comprising all that part of 
the territory of the United States west 
of the summit of the Rocky Mountains, 
and north of the forty-second degree of 
north latitude. The celebrated “ordi- 
nance of 1787, for the government of the 


Northwest Territory,” notwithstandin 
the protests of the South, was extend 
over it. In 1850, the statistics of Ore- 
gon, as obtained by the census, were as 
ollows, but up to this time considerable 
changes have no doubt taken place — 


POPULATION OF OREGON, 1850. 





Total whites. Total free colored. 
€ ae 
Male. Female, Total, Male. male. Tot'l. gate, 


Benton... 456.. 356.. 810.. 1 3.. 4.. 814 
Clatsop.. 335.. 123.. 458.. 4.. — ..4.. 462 
Black- ; 9 . : » 
amas.  1,106.. 730. .1,836.. 16.. Gen 23. . 1,859 
Clark.... 495.. 97.. 502.. 38.. 13.. 51.. 648 
Lewis. . 344.. 113.. 457.. 49.. 52..101.. 558 
Linn..... 557.. 487.. 994..— — — 904 
Marion. . 1,603..1,137..2,740.. 5.. 4.. 9. 2,749 
Polk..... 575.. 471..1,046.. 1.. 4.. 5..1,05% 
Wash- 
ington { 1800. 843..2,643.. 6..° 3.. 9..9,652 
= ; 867, 644..1,511.. — 1.. 1..1,512 
Total. .8,138..4,949. 13,087. ..120. .87. .207. 13,204 
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INDUSTRY OF OREGON, 1850. 


Acres of landin farms. Cash value Value of 
Improved. Unimpr’d. of farms, farming im- 


an plemenis & 

COUNTIES. machinery. 
Benton...... 5,589... — .. $74,545... $16,565 
Clatsop..... 340.. 12,257.. 175,400.. 20 
Clackamas... 36,210.. 82.388.. 841,750.. 24,475 
in eens 3.705.. 16,935.. 208,700.. 6,780 
Lewis....... 13,441.. 35,804.. 274,400.. 12,885 
BE ‘pieene 6041... — 108,425.. 15,446 
Marion...... 30,211..152,567.. 835,750.. 48,834 
Polk........ 9,341... — 63,130.. 18,340 
Washingtor,.. 13,498. . — 159,160... 17,620 
Yarn-Hill....14,481.. — 107,910.. 22,459 





Aggregate. ..132,857. . 299,951. .$2,849,170. . $163,423 


PRODUCTS OF OREGON, 1850. 


LIVE STOCK. 
EE chdibnnde«npete crenata és. 6ee<cncrs 8,046 
oe fg i E.R lea 420 
BOO, COUN. dics sh Ble Cake eS nib es ctu cdie 9,427 
Co SE ae ee fe 
TUNE dis» 00. cdansedesrddunetenccecco ME 
SC ee eee 
eee oe 30,235 
Value of live stock....................$1,876,189 
Wheat, bushels of. ....................0002)1,043 
ye, “ OF. .cdinduSudee « codes scceei 106 
Indian Corn, bushels of................-... 2,918 
Oats, “ ARON IEE. RO 65,146 
OES UE. ong hte coenadeibbocsthsceeé 32 
Wool, YF . Baste tis ccpebuiihial Ges és 29,686 
Peas and Beans, bushels of................. 6,566 
Irish Potatoes, ee Ul. «<ckudeneseadtece:. SUED 
Value of orchard products, in dollars....... 1,271 
Value of products of market-gardens....... 90,241 
es i cl Md 211,464 
RE oe yi an 36,980 
ON eee ee 37 
Cloverseed, bushels of.............+...+.-- 4 
Other grass seeds, bushels of........ ...... 22 
SS er ne 8 
ON ER eae | 
Molasses, gallons of. . 24 


Value of animals slaughtered, in dollars... . 164,530 
There were 1,877 children attending school in 
1850, and $48 marriages within the vear. 


On the 2d of March, 1853, an act was 
passed by Congress, establishing within 
the Territory of Oregon the “Territorial 
Government of Washington.” 

Washington Territory* comprises the 
northern portion of the recent Oregon 
territory, and is bounded on the south by 
the Colambia River, up to near Fort 
Walla-Walla, (some two hundred and 
ninety miles,) where the parallel of 
forty-six degrees of latitude intersects it ; 
thence by this parallel to the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains ; thence the boundary 
follows this mountain crest to latitude 
forty-nine degrees, and thence runs west 
on this parallel to the Gulf of Georgia 
and the Straits of Fuca to the Pacific, 
by which it is limited on the west. We 
derive, from. a scientific and well- 
informed source, some particulars res- 
pecting this territory, not readily access- 


* From the National Intelligencer. 


ible to the public, which we present to 
our readers. 

“Washington Territory” lies chiefly 
between latitudes 46 degrees and 49 de- 
grees, and between longitudes 110 de- 
grees, and 125 degrees west of Green- 
wich. The boundary initial points and 
parallels must soon be accurately deter- 
mined, and it must be decided where 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains really 
is. This latter problem may not be easy 
of solution, for asta and Clark, Father 
de Smet, the Irving Astoria map, and 
the Indian Bureau and Topographical 
Bureau maps, all represent these moun- 
tains differently. Lewis and Clark ex- 
hibit four distinet ranges, with which 
the best recent explorations essentially 
agree ; indicating at least three parallel 
ranges running nearly northwest, in- 
stead of the more prevalent indication of 
a single north and south range. Explo- 
ration may show the necessity of a more 
definite eastern boundary. On the north, 


5 the mouth of Frazer’s River is so near 


to latitude 49 degrees that a portion of it 
may be found to fall in the United 
States, though this is improbable. There 
are thus several important geographical 
questions connected with the boundaries 
of this neophyte state. 

“ Washington poagen. has within its 
limits portions as well explored, and 
others as nearly unknown, as can be 
found west of the Mississippi. The 
Columbia River was thoroughly surveyed 
by Captain Wilkes, two sheets out of six 
being now published. It was surveyed 
by Belcher in 1839, and two sheets are 
published among the Admiralty charts. 
The Coast Survey has twice surveyed 
its mouth, and published one sheet. A 
comparison of these several surveys 
with Vancouver's indicates a remarka- 
ble degree of shifting in the sandbanks 
at its mouth. Shoalwater Bay has been 
surveyed by the Coast Survey, but the 
survey is not published. Grey’s Harbor 
has also been just surveyed, and this, 
with Chickalees River, hus been sur- 
veyed, and the survey published by 
Captain Wilkes. The Admiralty charts 
cover the Straits of Fuca, and many 
harbors on the mainland and on Van- 
couver’s Island. 

A coast survey reconnoissance has 
now extended up the entire Pacific 
coast and along the south coast of the 
Straits of Fuca, and will soon be pub- 
lished. The surveys under Capt. Wilkes, 
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and his narrative, give full information 
of all the group of islands in the Gulf of 
Georgia, and the channels leading to 
and making up Puget’s Sound, with 
much detail. The shores of this won- 
derful network of channels are so fa- 
vored in soil and location that they must 
soon possess great value. Through a 
surprising extent of line they are direct- 
ly accessible for ocean vessels, and form, 
as it were, an immense network of har- 
bor. They present the foundation for a 
kind of agricultural Venice, far into the 
hear? of the west half of Washington, the 
resources of which they will greatly aid 
in developing. Fort Nisqually and 
Olympia, at the southern extremity of 
Puget’s Sound, must rapidly advance 
with the growth of the territory. 

The interior portion of this section is 
but imperfectly known. The land-office 
surveys north of the Columbia have as 
yet made but little progress; but the 
sketches prepared in that office give 
more recent and correct information 
than is elsewhere to be found on the 
section between that river and Puget’s 
Sound. On penetrating further towards 
the Rocky Mountains, the country is 
essentially unknown. The narrative of 
Lewis and Clark, the book on Oregon 
Missions, by Father de Smet, published 
in New-York in 1847, and Irving’s As- 
toria, (the last edition,) are the chief 
publications of value on this ground. 
These serve merely to show that the 
country bordering the Rocky Mountains, 
between 46 degrees and 49 degrees, on 
both sides, is still a fine field for explo- 
ration. Much may be expected from 
Dr. Evans, who is engaged in a geologi- 
cal reconnoissance of the old Oregon 
Territory, which has taken him much 
among the Rocky Mountains, and over 
their basaltic plains. 

We are enabled to present the follow- 
ing views of the agricultural resources 
and wealth of Oregon, on the authority 
of a paper recently prepared by Jesse 
Applegate, a resident of the territory :— 

The basin drained by the Umpqua 
River lies between 421¢ and 4314 de- 
grees of north latitude, is separated from 
the Pacific Ocean and surrounded on all 
other sides by a high wall of mountains. 
These mountains are wooded with dense 
and continuous ferests of the evergreen, 
fir, pine, and cedar; their lofty peaks, 
steep and narrow ridges, and deep, dark 
chasms, will perhaps for ever defy the 


art of man to bring them into a state of 
cultivation. 

To a person accustomed to the level 
or gently undulating surface of the west- 
ern states, the term “valley” appears 
wholly misapplied to the Umpqua coun- 
try, as the broad plains and gently- 
swelling hills, associated in their minds 
with that term, are no where to be seen. 
The basin, being very broken, (the nar- 
row valleys lying between ranges of 
high hills,) appears, when viewed from 
the mountains that enclose it, to be 
merely a mass of hills and mountains, 
differing from its rim in being of less 
elevation, bald or timbered with oak, the 
evergreens only appearing in clumps on 
the loftiest summits, or lining the deep 
ravines. 

There are no lakes nor marshes; the 
waters of the surrounding mountains 
rush from their dark chasms in many 
streams that, meandering through the 
valley, collect at its northwest corner, 
where the Umpqua River pierces the 
mountains, and finds its way to the ocean. 

The soil is lively and i § ; that of the 
valleys, being alluvial deposits from the 
hills, is a dark, deep loam, in places 
sandy, and based upon a red clay; the 
soil on the hills is dark, or light-brown, 
according to its depth, it being lightest 
where most elevated or exposed to the 
action of the water. 

Owing to the vicinity of the Pacific ° 
Ocean, and the prevailing winds alon 
the coast, the winters are warmer an 
the summers cooler than in correspond- 
ing latitudes on the Atlantic side of the 
continent. While the wind blows from 
a southerly quarter, which it generally 
does in winter, the weather is warm and 
—. the ground seldom, if ever, freez- 
ing hard enough to kill peas or oats, or 
check the growth of cabbages, turnips, 
or other hardy plants. The mildness of 
the winters has most important bearing 
upon the agriculture of the country. As 
an illustration of this fact, I herewith 
enclose some flowers which have grown 
in the open air, and were this day (28th 
December) plucked from plants common 
to all parts of the Union, and familiar! 
known as the _ hollyhock, Minn 4 
morning bride, sweet William, and 
grasspink. You will perceive some of 
them are full-blown, and others just 
opening, which will show that these 
plants continue to produce flowers even 
in midwinter. 
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But as the winds in summer blow from 
the opposite quarter, frosts frequently oc- 
cur, late in the spring and early in the 
autumn, sufficiently severe to cut down 
beans, melons, and other plants of that 
description. 

About the 1st June rain generally 
ceases to fall in sufficient quantities 
much to benefita growing crop; and, if 
it, fail to rain about the autumnal equi- 
nox, the drought will continue until 
about the ist of November. Though the 
climate of Oregon is, in this particular, 
more uniform than that of the western 
states, it has also its variations; the win- 
ter sometimes being, for two or three 
weeks together, clear and frosty, and 
cloudy weather and rain sometimes oc- 
curring in summer; the present year 
agrees with the exception nearer than 
the general rule. 

Markets.—Scottsburg, at the head of 
tide water on the Umpqua River, and 
twenty-five miles from the ocean, is near 
the southwest angle, and the shipping 
point for the valley; above this point 
the river is not navigable, and as yet 
there is no road leading to it passable 
except with horses. But the principal 
market for the products of the farm is 
found in the gold mines of the Klamath 
and Rogue rivers. These mines lie be- 
tween the 41st and 43d degrees of north 
latitude, and are principally supplied 
from Oregon. 

Wagons are .somefimes used as a 
means of transportation as far as Shasta 
" @ity ; but, owing to the badness of the 

roads, pack animals are mainly employed. 

Labor, for the summer, is wort. o 
three to five dollars per day, and but few 
laborers are to be had at these prices, 
These circumstances, together with its 
recent and very rapid settlement, con- 
trolling the farming operations of this 
eountry, rade and primitive as they may 
appear to farmers in a more advanced 
condition, are yet in accordanee with 
sound judgment and good policy, and go 
to show that many of the practices of 
our ancestors were not so much the re- 
sults of ignorance as of necessity. 

The immigrant arrives late in autumn 
at the end of an exhausting journey in 
a wilderness. He has first to direct his 
attention to the comforts of his family ; 
their subsistence is to be procured, per- 
haps, from a distance, and they are to be 
protected from the inclemencies of win- 
ter, which is now fast approaching. 


Whatever his knowledge of architec- 
ture, or his ability to avail himself of 
the labour of others, there are no-quar- 
ries of stone or kilns of brick ready to 
furnish material for his walls, nor ma- 
chinery to prepare the wood for the com- 
pletion of the edifice. Wealth cannot 
call these things into existence, nor here 
secure the services of mechanics to usé 
them, were they to be had; and if with- 
out it, which is too often the case, so 
much heavier is the iron hand of neces- 
sity upon him. 

Like circumstances, at all times and 
places, produce like results, and the pio- 
neer here, as‘elsewhere, erects a log ale 
as his first edifice, 

The same necessity governs his first 
efforts in agriculture, and for one or two 
years there is little attention paid to the 
culture of anything not needed for his 
own subsistence. And it must be borne 
in mind that but few of the settlers are 
yet prepared to avail themselves of the 
natural advantages of the country, or to 
turn their attention exclusively to those 
branches of agriculture that the markets 
and means of transportation make most 
profitable; which subjects I shall now 
proceed to notice. 

Grasses of nutritious quality cover the 
whole country; that of the hills being 
varieties of the buck grass, or festuea, 
common to all the elevated regions of 
Oregon. The valleys produce a ranker 
growth and greater variety, among 
which may be mentioned a valuable 
clover. The excellence and abundance 
of these grasses, which, from the mild- 
ness of the climate, continue their 
growth through the winter, make the 
country, to all grazing animals, a natural 
home. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, are 
free from disease—always in good con- 
dition; and beef, mutton, and pork, of 
superior quality, are at all seasons 
slaughtered that never received either 
food or shelter at the hand of man. 

Besides the surface and climate, which 
must ever mark it as a grazing country, 
there are many temporary and local 
causes to encourage the raising of ani- 
mals at present. 

Horses and Mules.—As horses and 
mules are extensively used in the ecarry- 
ing business, they are in good demand ; 
$100 being about the average price of 
Indian and Mexican breeds, fit for ser- 
vice; and those of the United States 
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rate mech higher—good horses and 
mules ! ::nging double that rate. 

Cattle are also in good demand, as 
bullocks can carry themselves to mar- 
ket, and gather their food by the way ; 
and butter and cheese are articles in 
which, with Oregon, no country can 
compete. 

Bullocks, on foot, rate from six to ten 
cents per pound, the price depending on 
the rnotability of the animal in being 
herded and driven. Spanish stock, $15 
to $25 per head, according to training. 
Tame cows, with calves, $50 to $100. 
Butter, 75 cents; cheese, 50 cents per 
pound. 

Sheep are not valued for their wool, 
though there are now in the .country 
some of the best wool-bearing breeds. 
The short, sweet grass and pure air of 
the mountain pastures encourage a re- 
markable fecundity and fatness in the 
animal. Young lambs are being added 
to the flock in every month of the year. 
It, is not uncommon for a mutton to yield 
20 pounds of tallow ; while the flesh, for 
fineness of flavor and texture, is nowhere 
exceeded. Mutton is a convenient ar- 
ticle of food at home, as well as in the 
mines. Salt provisions being little used, 
an ordinary family, even in summer, will 
consume a mutton while it is still sweet 
and fresh 

Hogs, as yet, succeed well, but it is 
probable their food will first cease to be 

roduced spontaneously. The mast- 
se trees are few in number and 
variety, black oak and hazel comprising 
the whole. The clover and nutritious 
roots of the valleys being their principal 
dependence, besides their own tendency 
to destroy, each field put in cultivation 
directly diminishes their pastures. Their 
flesh being not much eaten at home, they 
are mostly made into bacon, and in that 
shape are a valuable item in: the trade 
tothe mines. Stock hogs, 8 to 10 cents 
per pound; pork, fresh, 10 to 12, and 
bacon, 25 to 50 cents per pound. 

Hereafter, when the number of graz- 
ing animals approaches more nearly to 
the capacity of the country to maintain 
them, the danger which may be appre- 
hended to this branch of the business is, 
that grasses starting up with the first 
rains of autumn continue their growth 
through the winter, and ripen about mid- 
summer, and, except on damp places, 
remain dry until rai in sufficient quan- 
tity again falls to renew its growth. In 
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the dry, or hay state, it is liable to be 
burnt off; and when such an accident 
happens, and the rains are late in falling, 
and are followed, as is sometimes the 
ease, with cold, rainy weather, and even 
snow, the scarcity produced by the fire 
will be prolonged through the winter, 
which must resul{, in a ruinous loss to 
such farmers as are unprepared to meet 
it with food for their animals. Such was 
the case in Willamette, in the winters 
of 1846—’47 and 1848—’49, in which 
hundreds of animals perished of starva- 
tion. 

Crops—On the dry lands, any crop 
ripening by midsummer succeeds well. 
Wheat, peas, oats, barley, &c., are culti- 
vated for home consumption. The want 
of mills and labor-saving machines, and 
the price of laber, discourage their cul- 
tivation as articles of export. 

Vegetables.—such as maize, potatoes, 
cabbages, &c., requiring {he whole sum- 
mer to perfect them—will some seasons 
succeed without irrigation ; but, as the 
crop is liable to be cut short by drought, 
usually a spot naturaily damp, or that 
can be easily irrigated, is selected for 
the kitchen-garden. 

The mode of culture is simple and 
primitive. The emigrant, who has ar- 
rived too late for fall-ploughing, in early 
spring turns over the green sward of the 
prairie, with a huge, clumsy plough, 
drawn by oxen. On this he sows his 
crop of spring-wheat, peas, or oats, and 
harrows it m with a wooden harrow or a 
scragged tree-top; the first, if a spring- 
crop, ean from 10 to 25 bushéls per 
acre, being varied by the manner and 
time of setting the crop and the conti- 
nuance of the rains. If sufficient rain 
falls about the autumnal equinox, which 
is generally the case, fall wheat is sown ; 
but if this should not happen, it creates 
no uneasiness, as the crop may be set at 
any time until March witheut any per- 
ceivable difference in the yield, and but 
little in the time of npening. It is com- 
mon, however, to sow more seed on late 
sowings. 

The yield of the fall crop, though 
affected by the same causes, is more 
uniform and abundant than that of the 
spring, and from 20 even to 50 bushels 
of wheat are harvested per acre. The 
rotation of crops, though doubtless here 
of as much advantage as elsewhere, is 
attended with one serious inconvenience, 
the. frosts of winter being insufficient to 
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destroy peas or oats. Wheat, if followin 
a crop of either, is frequently choked 
and intermixed with their voluntary 
growth; and oats particularly are very 
injurious. The same result also follows 
in sowing in fall after a spring crop, 
—the two kinds of wheat become inter- 
mixed, to the injury of both. At the 
time of harvest, the weather is usually 
dry and pleasant, Wheat and oats are 
cut with a cradle, and peas pulled by 
hand. There being no Leet. a clayey 
spot is made smooth and hard by being 
dampened and beaten with mauls, or 
tramped with animals. Around it a 
high, strong fence is made, and over it 
those fond of the shade throw a few 
bushes. On this “floor? the grain is 
laid regularly, the heads pointing ob- 
liquely upward. A wild skittish band of 
horses are turned in and driven against 
the bristling heads of the grain, and, by 
their scampefting, in a very short time 
the wheat is threshed from the straw, 
and much of the straw itself broken to 
pieces, much more time being required 
to separate and remove it from the 
grain than is occupied in threshing. 
Leaving the bottom undisturbed to the 
last, as it is sometimes dirty, the threshed 
grain is pushed to the centre, and ano- 
ther floor laid down; and so on until the 
crop is threshed. 

ormerly we depended upon the sea 
breeze, which springs up each evening, 
to separate the wheat from the chaff; 
but now, as we can obtain fanning-mills 
at $100 each, most of the farmers have 
provided themselves with these modern 
ventions. + Of the whole list of vegeta- 
bles and’ fruits found in the temperate 
zone, there is scarceiy one that may not 
here find its favorite soil, and, with a 
little attention, be adapted to the eli- 
mate; and in the vegetable market, 
having no foreign competition, the farmn- 
ers have the greatest encouragement 
to engage. 

In regard to prices, it must be borne 
in mind that three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants of Umpqua are immigrants of the 
present year, who must be fed, and fur- 
nished with seed—that, within the same 
time, the newly-discovered mines of the 
north have attracted. between ten and 
twenty thousand persons, whose supplies 
are drawn from Oregon principally ; and; 
as the roads are bad and transportation 
expensive, Umpqua, being the nearest 
farming district to the mines, has had a 


decided advantage over other parts of 
the country. 

But the very means which havegiven 
the farmers. of Umpqua great advantages 
in the market will tend to make them of 
short duration ;- because a portion of the 
country embraced in the northern mines 
is well adapted to the purposes of culti- 
vation, and mutch more of it affords fine 
pasturing. 

The grazing im the neighborhood of 
Shasta city is excellent, and a fine yield 
of both potatoes and gold may be dug 
from the same plat of ground; and, as 
the price for which vegetables, butter, 
and cheese are sold in the mines must be 
enormous, it is a profitable business to 
pay high prices for them here and carry 
them 200 or three hundred miles on the 
backs of animals. Many have exchanged 
the pick and shovel of the miner for the 
implements of husbandry, and farms and 
dairies are being established in the very 
heart of the mines themselves. 

The peaceful relations which have at 
last been established with the Indians of 
Rogue River, will also have their in- 
fluence, as they have opened to the 
farmer a valley surrounded by mountains 
rich in gold, remarkable for its health, 
beauty, and agricultural capacities ; and 
as the distance from the ports of the Pa- 
cific, and the extremely rough and 
mountainous country lying between, will 
make transportation always difficult and 
expensive, the northern mines may 
shortly be independent of commerce, 
except for groceries and manufactured 
articles. When the mines cease to con- 
sume the agricultural products of Ump- 
qua, it is difficult to foresee what other 
market will be found, or what will be 
the effect upon the pursuits of the in- 
habitants. The great natural advantages 
of the country and the nearness of the 
market, are overbalauced by the high 
prices of labor, difficulties of transporta- 
tion, and want of machinery ; and, until 
great changes in the prices of labor and 
improvements take place in the other 
obstacles, we cannot compete with 
Chili and the Atlantic States in the pro- 
vision trade of the Pacific. These things 
considered, though there is perhaps not 
one farmer in a hundred discontented or 
desirous to exchange his home in Oregon 
for the one he left in the States, I do 
not think a greater proportion of the 
prudent would advise their fiiends who 
are well and comfortably settled in the 
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States to exchange the many comforts ney over the plains, for the certain pri- 
and advautages they now enjoy, and vations and uncertain advantages of a 
perform the arduous and dangerous jour- home in the wilderness. 
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UNITED STATES MINT STATISTICS SINCE 1790—wISSISSIPPI RONDS—COINAGE LAW oF 1852— 
SILVER COIN-—STA?DISTLOS*OF COTTON TRADE—MAGSACHUSETTS RAILROAD, BANK AND FAC- 
TORY S100KS8——-COMMERCEZ, WILMINGTON, N. C.—-CANADIAN CURRENCY, 


Orerations o¢ tux Unitep States The total amount deposited for coin- 
Minz.—The coinage at the principal age was $56,788,479; of which there 
mint, during the year 1852, amounted was in gold, $55,717,488, and in silver, 
to. $52,403,669 44; of which $51,505,- $1,070,991. 
638 50.were in gold, $847,410.in silver, The deposits of gold received from 
and 5630 94 in copper. Thiscoinage mines in the United States amounted to 
was comprised in 32,612,949 pieces $54,506,963; of which there was from 
being the largest. number ever before California the sum of $53,794,700; from 
struck atthe mintinasingle year. The other states of the Union, $712,263. 
a. gan received were $50,874,131 in During the year 1851, the amount of 
gold, and $952,297 in silver; making a gold received from California was $55,- 
total of $51,826,428. 938,232; from other states, $602,380; 

The. coinage atthe branch mint, New total domestic gold, $56,540,612. Hence 
Orleans, amounted to $4,622,000; of it appears that the receipts from Califor. 
which. $4,470,000 were in gold, and nia in 1852 fell short of those in 1851 
$152,000 in silver. The number of $2,143,532, while those from other state: 
pieces struck was 1,418,000. The de- of the Union were increased by $109, 
posits were $3,935,668 in geld, and 883. » 
$118,694 in silver; total $4,054,362. The coinage of three-Gent™ 

Thecoinage of the branch mint,Char- amounted to $55) 
lotte, North Carolina, amounted to $396,- fey cent. of the te 
734 in. gold—comprised in 91,780 pieces. The demand for 
The deposits were $430,900 in due to its in 

The coinage of the branch mint, Dah- reney, but to the fact 
lonegu, Georgia, amounted to $473,815 one whose pr 
in gold—comprised. in 101,890 pieces. allows of its issue fro 
The deposits were $476,789 in gold. t laws, nec 

The total coinage at the four mints legislation, whieh, by r 
was $57,896,218 44; of which there was proportionate weights oi gol 
—in gold $56,846,187 50, in silver $999,- silver coins, shall admit of the iss 
410, and iu copper $50,630 94. This coin- ponewent cireulation he la 
age was comprised in 34,224,619 pieces. mi 
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SUMMARY EXHIBIT OF THE COINAGE OF THE MINTS TO THE CLOSE OF 1852. 
Commencement Gold Silver -———— Entire 


MINTS, of coinage. ‘alne, _ Jn pieces, n value, 
Philadelphia... ... 1793.....$194,876,142. 00..$65,795,018. 90. . $1,446,457 39..385,078,778..$208,11 
New Onlouns.. 2. 16380. 33,885.805 00. 13166800 OO” aaa TS aT 
Charlotte... 18385, $,450)068-50,25 0 — = © Spr esrzesi: 
Dahlonega....... 1838.... 4,817,809 50.. - _ «. (1,093,685. . 





Missrsstrrt Bonps——We wish that for such a paper, and it would do much 
some citizen of the state would prepare’ good. At present, we can only furnish 
for our pages a full history of the bonds a few statistics from a writer in the 
question, with a!] the arguments proand Bankers’ Magazine: . 
con in regard to it, e are anxious 
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Statement of the Planters’ Bank Bonds, 
issued by the State of Mississippi. 
1831. July 1. 500 bonds, $1000 
each, payable July 1, 1841, $500,000 
1833. March 1. 500 bonds, 
$1000 each, payable March 
1, 1861 (twenty-eight years), 500,000 
1833. Marchi. 500 bonds, 
$1000 each, payable March 
1, 1866 (thirty-three years), 500,000 
1833. March 1. 500 bonds, 
$1000 each, payable March 
1, 1871 (thirty-eight years), 500,000 
Total bonds issued, $2,000,000 
Interest to 1854. 
Interest on first issue of $500,- 
000, from July 1, 1840, to 
July 1, 1854 (fourteen years), 420,000 
Interest on the bonds, date 
March 1, 1833, $1,509,000, 
from September 1, 1840, to 
September 1, 1854, (four- 
teen years), 1,260,000 


7 3,680,000 
Deduct bonds paid by 





. the state, $88,000 

‘And interest, 73,920 
161,920 

Balance, principal and in- 
terest, due 1854, $3,518,080 


“In addition to this debt of $3,518,080, 
the State of Mississippi is indebted in 
the sum of $5,000,000 for bonds issued 
tate Vain Bank of Mississippi in 1838, 
id for the interest ($300,000) that has 
nua y accumulate for the last twelve 

@ whole revenue of the state at this 
period does not exceed $225,000 annu- 

ly. although the census shows a 
of about 600,000 persons w 








- 
. . 


its limits. ~ 
The Planters’ Bank of ager 6s was 
chartered in the year 1830, with a ca- 
ital of three millions of dollars, and by 
e first clause in that charter, tle 
amount of two millions of that stock was 
reserved for the state, and the remain- 
ing’ one million for individual subscrip- 
tion. The books were regularly opened 
and the stock subscribed accordingly. 
The bonds of the state were issued— 
the first five hundred thousand dollars 
(500,000) on the ist July, 1831, and pay- 
able ten years after date. 
The remaining fifteen hundred thou- 


sand dollars were issued on the ist 
March, 1833, and payable as follows: 
Five hundred thousand dollars 

ist March, 1841, $500,000 
Five hundred thousand dollars 

ist March, 1866, 500,000 
Five hundred thousand dollars 

ist March, 1871, 500,000 

All of them bearing interest at six 
per cent. per annum. Commissioners 
were appointed to negotiate the bonds, 
who succeeded in doing so at a premium 
of thirteen and one-quarter per cent. 
(133), so that after paying two millions 
to the Planters’ Bank, the state had left, 
and after defraying all expenses attend- 
ing the negotiation, the sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars ($250,- 
000). Thissum was placed in the Plan- 
ters’ Bank as a sinking fund, and was 
to be added to by the Tividends of the 
bank on the state stock, from which 
fund money was to be drawn semi- 
annually to pay the interest on the state 
bonds. 

The bank’s dividends averaged ten 
per cent. for a number of years, and the 
interest on the bonds was regularly paid 
up to ist of September, 1839, when the 
state stock in the Planters’ Bank was 
transferred to the Natchez Railroad 
Company. At this period the “Sinking 
Fund,” created by the dividends on the 
stock over what was required to pay the 
interest on the state bonds, reached 
nearly eight hundred thousand dollars. 
This fund belonged to the state, and, 
under the charter of the bank, was cor- 
trolled by the auditor of the state, and 
president and cashier of the bank. A 
very large portion of this fund was lost 
LO general bankruptcy of 1836-39 ; 
what was left of it, however, was taken 
possession of by a commissioner ap- 
pointed by the state, who received, with 
the bills receivable, about sixty thou- 
sand dollars in sak. This money is 
now in the state treasury, together with 
about an equal sum collected by the 
commissioner since the fund was trans- 
ferred. What disposition is to be made 
of the funds remains to be seen. 


CALCULATION UPON PAYING $250,000 annu- 
ALLY, FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS, IN LIQUI- 
DATION OF THE PLANTERS’ BANK BONDS. 

Am’tofbonds Annual int, Total am’t of Annual ap, 

thereafter. ; 


int. up to priation 
in 1864. ised. from 1854. Years. 


$1,912,000... . .$114,720..$1,606,080. $250,000. .1854 
1,912,000... 114,720.. 1,470,800.. 250,000..1855 
1,012,000... 114,720.. 1,335,520.. 250,000. . 1856 
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Planters’ Bank Bonds—Scheme for their Liquidation. 


Calculation of the Planters’ Bank Bonds, continued. 


Am’t of bonds Annualint. Total am’t of Annual ap- 

cutstandiug thereafter. int. up to 1854. propriation 
in 1854, rom 1854. Years, 
$1,912,000. . ..$114,720. . $1,200,240. . $250,000. . 1857 
1,912,000.... 114,720.. 1,064,960... 250,000. . 1858 
1,912,000. ... 114,720.. 929,680... 250,000. .1859 
1,912,000.... 114,720.. 794,400.. 250,000. .1860 
1,912,000.... 114,720..  659,120.. 250,000. .1861 
1,912,000.... 114,720.. 523,840.. 250,000..1862 
1,912,000.... 114,720.. 388,560.. 250,000. 1863 
1,912,000.... 114,720. 253,280.. 250,000. .1864 
1,912,000.... 114,720. 118,000.. 250,000. . 1865 
1,895,000.... 113,700.. _— 250,280. . 1866 
1,759,000.... 105,540 _ 250,580. . 1867 
1,614,000 ... 96,840. _ 250,040. . 1868 
1,461,000.... 87,660 -- 250,200. . 1869 
1,299,000.... 77,940 -- 250,540. . 1870 
1,127,000 ... 67,620. _ 250,600. . 1871 
945,000.... 56,700.. -- 250,980. . 1872 
751,000.... 45,060.. -— 250,280. . 1873 
546,000.... 32,760.. — 250,220. . 1874 
329,000.... 19,740 250,460. . 1875 
99,000 ... 5,940. — 104,940. . 1876 


Tue New Cornace Law oF UNITED 
Statres.*—In our last number we gave 
the official notice of the purchase of sil- 
ver by the department, for the manufac- 
ture of the new silver coin for circula- 
tion. The notice indicated that those 
South American and Mexican coins 
which approached nearest to the United 
States standard, together with the tha- 
lers of Northern Germany, the mint will 
buy at $1.21 per ounce. 

he leading provisions of the coinage 
bill are, first: the weight of the coin is 
to be reduced from 20614 grains per half 
dollar to 192 grains—that is to say, 7 
per cent. 

The government alone deposits silver 
for coinage. 

Not over $5 in silver to be a legal 
tender. 

Depositors of gold may have it cast 
into ingots of standard fineness, of 
weights from one to five ounces, without 
extra charge. If coined, half per cent. 
seignorage is charged, 

With the establishment of an assay 
office in New-York, where these in- 
gots may be assayed and cast, at one 
quarter per cent. less than coin, in addi- 
tion to the saving of the expense and 
delay of sending to Philadelphia, a con- 
siderable margin will be established in 
favor of exporting ingots rather than 
coin, Pea) tc a premium upon ex- 
porting the gold rather than using it as 
acurrency. The effect of this is. tc in- 
crease the demand for silver. It is ob- 
vious that the great demand for circula- 
tion which everywhere exists, arises 
from the large production of goods and 
merchandise, the activity of trade and 


* From United States Economist. 
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improved prices. California and Aus- 
tralia have both required large supplies 
of coin, and these have been drawn 
from England and the United States. 
The demand for silver was naturally 
more urgent than for gold, because being 
of lower denominations it enters more 
into practical currency than the dearer 
metals. Hence, gold dollars and quar- 
ter eagles have aided much in the ab- 
sence of silver, To impose a seignorage 
upon the coinage of these pieces is to en- 
hance the demand for silver. This de- 
mand the government has now begun to 
supply, and so by out-bidding every body 
else for the raw material. Thus, Mexi- 
car dollars have been worth 4 to 414 per 
ct. premium. The mint offers 5 per cent, 
For other coin that was worth 3 to 34 
premium, the government offers 4 per 
cent., paying either in gold or new sil- 
ver coin, at the option of the holder. 
The operation is thus, for 480 grs., or one 
ounce, of standard silver, the govern- 
ment gives $1.21, or for 100 ounces, 
$121, and pays in depreciated silver coin, 
as follows: 


At 31 21 per 100 ounces.................grs._ 48,000 
Payment in silver halves, at 192 grains. .... 46,464 
Gain to government...............+05 grs. 1,536° 


This is an odd way of paying.@ 
mium—viz., taking a qeantiiy oa on a 
and giving back a less quantity; butthe 
holder of the silver can do be 7 

There is no doubt butthat the new coi 
on their first appearance will command 
a premium, as gold dollars ang. three 
cent pieces did for a short time, __.. 

If, however, the govern shou 
pay in gold, the depositor will, indee 

ve an advantage of the one-half 
cent. coinage over the person who pe § 
its gold to be coined, i 
that the mint will now pay out tode- 
positors of gold, the silver which belong 
to them. The silver in these deposits 
averages about four-fifths of one per 
cent. and the whole amount was re. 
turned in gold, the mint reserving 
silver bullion to itself. The rule estab- 
lished at the mint was, that depositors 
of mixed bullion should receive the re- 
turn in the description which constitutes 
its principal value. There would be no 
hardship in this, if the market value of 
gold and silver coin agreed with the 
legal value as recognized by the mint. 
But this is not the ease. For instance, 
a certain bank in Wall-street deposits 
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every two weeks in the mint about 
$400,000 in bullion; from this there is 

rted $3,500 in silver, and the balance 
is gold. The bank is then paid in gold 
coin, the mint reserving the silver, al- 
though it charges the bauk the whole 
cost of parting it. The bank had then 
to take the gold coin and purchase silver 
coin for its own use at the counter, at a 
premium of 3 to 4 per cent. This in- 
volved a loss to the bank of, say $122.50 
on every deposit. This is now changed, 
and the mint will pay out the silver to 
the rightful owner. 

The demand which has existed for 
silver currency has been more marked 
in those countries where silver is the 
exclusive standard, than here, where 
issues of small gold coins and small 


bank-notes have, by supplanting it in 
circulation, aided to drive it out. The 
import and export of the metals from 
1821 to 1852, inclusive, have been as 
follows : 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF PRECIOUS METALS IN 
vu. 8. From 1821 to 1852, IncLusive. 


Import. Export. Excess import 
Gold bullion. $6,913,079.. $533,591. $6,379,488 
Gold coin.... 92,281,169... 41,351,602. 51,929,477 


Total gold... .. $99,194,248. . $41,885,283. $58,208,965 


Silver bullion. 11,024,401... 1,170,796. 9,853,605 
Silver coin.... 163,188,117. .140,607,617. 22,580,500 


Totai silver. $174,212,518. $141,778,413. $32,434,105 


The excess of silver imports for the 
whole term does not apply to the last few 
years—as follows: 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF SILVER. 





1821 to 1842, 1842 to 1848. 1848 to 1853. Total. 
De. iid 3 ose $140,529,748............$21,406,664............999,916,106............ $174,212,518 
pS ae 106,305,568 ...060.5.-0+ B6,081, 752 0.6... 00s. 20,401,080,........... 141,778,413 
Excess import...... $35,134,166............ DAMEN Sages stne br (FE Roadnese pens $31,434,205 


OUND: « < taidls chad obo coh stds tee -ddaeeiee 


Hence, since the discovery of gold, 
the current of silver has been outward 
in the extent of over $8,000,000, because 
the inereased demand for circulation 
abroad has not, as in the United Siete 
been met by asupply of small notes an 
gold pieces. We are now to export gold 
ingots, in place of those eagles which, 
to. a very considerable extent, return 
into the country in the pockets of immi- 

ts, from whom a demand exists for 
ithe European ports. The ingots 
will return, if they return at all 
only in the shape of foreign coin. Thus 
i of France for 1851, was 

from the: ing material : 
COINAGE AT THE FRENCH MINT, Paris, 1851, 


Frances. ce, 





Value of the gold coinage............ 241,382,772 22 
Velie athe aid coinage Br AY $7,940,008 a8 
"otal of the silver coinage....... 298,632,480 87 


Details of the Gold Coinage. 
Dutch florins. ....... «+ ........«<+-. 74,865,304 67 
soent Ce ee 37,819,312 98 
Co eer eee 30,406,320 26 
Ah Ten Sded de de kt 8,283,372 85 
Rh inn 46 9s teinene gat 1,651,961 32 
Ingots and sundry coins............. 88,256,500 14 
Total of gold... ......-- 66. -c0 0% 241,382,772 22 
Details of the Silver Coinage. 
ae a a 10,135,873 52 
DE . .iccgeces eaebenl sikeee 3, 796 * 
Ingots and sundry coins.............. 43,115,238 37 
Total of silver ........-s-s«++<-« 57,249,908 65 


The Dutch florins were furnished by 


the calling in of the gold currency of 
Holland, and substituting silver, The 
American eagles figured next in import- 
ance ; but, henceforth, probably “ ingots’ 
will embrace American gold. The 
comparative coinage of France, England, 
and the United States, for 1851, was as 
follows : 


Gold. Silver. Total. 
nee...... $48,276,650. . $11,449,980. . $59,726,530 
G. Britain... 21,121,972 424,766 21,556,738 


U. States.... 62,614,492 774,397 63,388,689 





Total... $123,013,114.. $12,649, 143..$144,672,158 


The coin in England was doubled 
in 1852, with a simultaneous great de- 
crease of coin in bank; and this fact has 
led to the question of the expediency of 


imposing a seignorage upon coin 

with the view of ohauine the Eng. 
lish mint from manufacturing coin for 
all the world. This seems to be a short- 
sighted notion. If the coins of any 
country are exported to such an extent 
a$ to enter into the currencies of other na- 
tions with which it deals, it follows that, 
with the turn in exchanges, the remit- 
tances to it will be made in its own coin 
—a most desirable form. The want of a 
mint in the United States for many years 
operated in favor of England. hen 
exchanges were in favor of the United 
States, English sovereigns came here 
and remained in bank vaults until the 
exchanges carried them back, in man 
cases without even having been cpentl. 
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Sirver Corn.—The scarcity of silver 
coin in England has been brought to the 
notice of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer by a Parliamentary inquiry. He 
stated in reply that the demand for guld 

. was so pressing that there was no chance 

of their being able to apply the mint 
to silver coinage. Half a million sove- 
reigns per week were now being turned 
out; that was to say, about twice as 
much as was supposed to be the regular 
work of the mint, and means were being 
taken to increase that supply in order to 
meet the demand for sovereigns, of the 
diminution of which there was ho im- 
mediate prospect. With respect to 
silver, something he hoped had been 
done to mitigate that demand. During 
January £92,000 of silver coinage was 
struck, which was a very considerable 
amount, and the Government was not 
given to suppose that the want was now 
extreme ; but at all events more would 
be done to meet that want as soon as the 
demand for gold would allow. 

The London Economist of March 5th, 
contained an interesting article on the 
operation of the British mint, from which 
we glean the following pertinent facts 
and figures. Since 1848, the aggregate 
coinage of the mint has been £19,838,- 
375, of which £19,264,473 was gold, 
£561,594 was silver, and £12,308 copper. 
The disparity of silver coinage is ap- 
parent. at a glance. 

The coinage of gold each year was 
as follows :— 


1848 conc ceeee-£2,451,999 
1849. . : 2,177,955 
SORA ah IAI E > age ABA es 1,491,836 
BOON £260 9%5 Sis COP bU dete ode dS 4,400,411 
GN, bacsoke est 6 <ebtneh kinad do <oo dees 8,742,270 


The silver coinage has amounted to 
£561,594 in the five years, in the follow- 
ing proportion in each year :— 


OGM Tr, «+s xe <abuiccnsyae vas Giana 
oh ERS | IR RAR MR 5 119,592 
ORM. 0 oddivccncdss conta ...dS0RIOEe 129,096 
SOE. . 20+ cho anne » ccddiensh nantine aaa 
MMe: . cre, s+ :db0c-cohiint ,scance 


The large amount of silver coinage 
during the last year, compared with any 
former year, at least shows that the 
great inconvenience which has been ex- 
panenete from a searcity of silver coin 
1as not arisen from any decline in the 
work of the mint, notwithstanding the 
great additional work which it has been 
called upon to perform in furnishing 
gold coin. 

Of the entire £19,264,437 of gold 
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coined in the five years, no less than 
£13,142,681 was coined in the two last 
years. The transactions of the mint 
ave assumed a new and novel charac- 
ter since the recent gold discoveries. 
Its operations are no longer limited to 
the supply of the home demand for cir- 
culation. In about two years a sum 
equal to nearly £15,000,000 has been ex- 
rted in the shape of English coin. 
o doubt a considerable portion, proba- 
bly not less than one-half, of the whole 
of this large amount, fully equal to the 
other half, has been exported to various 
foreign countries, where English sove- 
reigns have acquired a certain value as 
a circulating medium, and where, there- 
fore, they have a somewhat higher 
price than bar gold. In view of this 
state of things, the Economist thinks the 
character and functions of the mint will 
be entirely changed ; and in such a way 
as will render it imperative that the 
principles upon which its expenses are 
defrayed should be reconsidered. Ifthe 
mint is to become a great manufactory 
of coins for various foreign countries, as 
it has been during the last two years, it 
will soon beeome obvious that there is 
no good reason why the people of Eng-. 
land should continue to defray the cost 
of that establishment. It will become 
a matter of serious consideration whether 
that cost should not be defrayed by a. 
charge on the coin equivalent at least to. 


its amount. 

Statistics or THE CoTTON TRapn— 
We are indebted to H. C, Beach and Coy 
Commission Merchants, of New-York, for. 
some very valuable statistical: charis) 
relating to the fluctuations in pricesof, 
raw material and manufaetared 
during the last and previous years. The 
charts are on the plan of those now bei 
applied to life statistics, ete., and giwey 
through the eye, a ready aid to the un- 
derstanding. We copy the following 
tables, which will be of great use to 
planters and merchants. « 

Fair Upland Cotton —Average price 
in New-York for 1847, 11.67 cents; 1848) 
7.14 cents; 1849, 8.97 cents; 1850, 13. 
cents; 1851, 11.94 cents; 1852, 10.17 
cents. Average price for the above six 
years, 10.44. 

Heavy Brown Sheetings—Average 
price in New-York for 1847, 8.00 cents; 
1848, 6.84 cents; 1849, 6.68 cents; 1850, 
7.81 cents; 1851, 7.11 cents; 1852, 7.05 
cents. Average for above 6 years, 7.25. 
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Heavy Brown  Drillings.—Average 
price in New-York for 1847, 8.32 cents ; 
1848, 7.03 cents; 1849, 6.84 cents ; 1850, 
7.94 "cents; 1851, 7.77 cents; 1852, 7.48 
cents. Average price for the above six 
years, 7.56. 

Printing Cloths—Average price in 
New-York of 60 by 64 picks, for 1847, 
5.75 cents ; 1848, 4:11 cents; 1849, 4. 33 
cents; 1850, 4.94 cents; 1851, 4.35 cents ; 
1852, 4.45 cents. Average price for the 
above six years, 4.66. 

In the first column of the following 
table, we assume prices, in sterling, for 
cotton in the port of Liverpool. In the 
other columns we quote prices, in our 
currency, at which cotten may be shi 

d from. the ports of New- York, 

harleston, Mobile, and New-Orlean 
and if sold in Liverpool, at the assume 
prices, there will be neither profit nor 
oss to the shipper. 


Prices when Prices when Prices when Prices when 
Prices in shipp'dfrom shipp’d from 
Liverp’l. 
d. 


shiyp’d from ay ee 
Mots 


New-York. Charleston, rt leans. 





In the above calculations, the cotton 
is su to be sold during the first 
$ storage, the exchange at the 
average and freights at elise 
d,; at Charleston, 3gd.; at Mobile an 
Now Orleans, 56d. ; with the addition of 
usual shippin ‘charges, at the seve- 


ral ports named above. 
\Massacuuserts Ratt-roap— Banxs 
any Factory Srocxs.—The Boston Post 
contains a table of the monthly quota- 
tions of stocks known to that market ; 
frérm that we take the following, which 
shows the comparative rise in bank, 
manufacturing, saaeth railroad stocks, for 
the pee ae year, together with dividends 
year: 


— Jan. lst.—~ 
1853, 


_ RATL-Roaps. Par, 1852. Dir. 
Boston, Concord & Mon- 

treai..... coos — Mikey. pag 
Boston and Lo oS Ae 500... .530....530.... 6% 
Boston and Maine. ...... 100... 108. ...106.... 
Boston and Providence..100.... 84.... 88 be | 
Bostonfand Worcester... .100.... 
Cheshire, (pref.)........ 100.... 

/— eee 50. 


Home and Foreign Commerce. 


-——Jan, Ist.-— 

























Ram-roaps, Par. 1852, 1863. Div. ¥ 
Hartford & N. H........100....121... 131....10 y 
Long Island............. 80.650 Toses 1900000 nN 
Manchester & Law......100 ... 85....101.... 7 n 
Michigan Central....... 100.... 95....103.... 8 D 
Nashua and Lowell...... 100. ...104....108... 8 s 
Norfolk County.......... 100... 13.... 3.... — s 
Northern..... -100.... 66:... B®. .. F s 
Norwich & ‘Worcester. -100..:. 98..s4 53.... @ s 
Ogdensburg.........-... $0.... %6.... Wi... — 7 
Old Colony..............100.... @.... 78.... — 7 
Passumpsic............. 100.... 68.... 50.... 4 i 
Portland and Saco....... 100.... 93....100.... 6 y 
) SP ee 50.... 29.... 49... 6 
Rochester and Syracuse.100....1!2....125....10 
Rutland, (old)........... 100.... 35. 36....— a 
Rutland 8 per cent., pref.100.... 77.... 89... 8 
Rutland 6 per cent., pref.100.... —.... 65.... 3 r 
South Shore............. 25.... 15.... %...3 s 
Sullivan. ........0. o«e-100..,.15.... 12 .. = m | 
Vermont Central. ....... 50.... 25.... 18.... — . 
Vermont and Can....... 100.... 98....105,... 8 1 
Vermont and Mass....... 100.... 25.... 20.... — < 
WOGRGTEA 4... -. seccsacss 100.... 99....101 ... 6% 

Wilmington........ ..- 50.... 29... 38... 4 
Worcester & Nashua.....100.... 51.... 61.... 4% 

MANUFACTURING STOCKS, ’ 
Amoskeag.............. 000... 870...3185.... 7 
pe ee 1000... 650... 945.... 6 ; 
Atlantic ..... ....s0++. 1000... 600... 945.... 3 ‘ 
«RA 1000. 800... 900.... 5 
Boott Mills...... sutegas 1000... 830. ..1030.... 7 ; 
Bost’n & Sand GlassCo. 100... 123... 123.... 6 
Chickopee............. 1000... 450... 500.... — 
Cocheco..............- 650... 475... 500.... 8 ‘ 
TE nesptdn code tone 1000... 600... 870.... 6 
8 200... 165... $15.... © r 
Hamilton ...... .......1000... 700...1000.... 7 | 
Hamilton Woolen...... 100... 68... 85.... 3 
Sans «a0 45) deen 800... 600... 650.... — 

Laconia. . . 675...1000.... 8 
Lancaster Mills. . im i G2R..2 wee... © 
Lawrence..... .. +2 es FF eRe 
Lowell. .... . ; ... 400... 900.... 3 
Lowell Bichg. ov - 200... 260....10 
Lowell Mach. Shop..... - 275... 485.... 3 
Massachusetts Mills.. "1000, ~~ 675... 1045.... 6 
Merrimac.............. 1000. ..1120. .. . 7300... .10 
Manchester ... 1000. .. 1020... . 800.... — 
Middlesex. ...... —* 750... 825.... 3 
Ein. 6 pb eandacs . 360... 465.... 6 
New-England Glass Co. 500.. . 520... 660 ...10 
N. England Worsted Co. 100... 48... 26.... = 
nn s —_ 
, 
. 6 
. 6 
oa 
« & 
. 6 
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Bawxs. Par. 1852. Div. 
Mechanics’...... .......100....103...,112.... 8 
Merchants’...... ....... 100....108....113... 8 
New-England........... 100....108....114.... 8 
BG Fi 6 te 2» code voccen hess. SObuere thine at 
North America.......... 100....100....109.... 8 
Shawmut........... ....100....105....111.... 8 
Shoe and L. Dealer’s....100....110....113.... 8 
| SP RPS eT Fy 
SS tine 5+ abiipeoed 100. ...136....133....10 
Traders 100.... 99....107.... 73 
TIE Fis os code ce ccc 100....107....113.... 8 
vines 0.00 og <0 seip SOOs ce Des cain 1a 
Washington...... ...... 100....100....105 ... 63% 


There has been a very general rise in 
all deseriptions of these stocks, and in 
manufacturing investments the advance 
seems to be higher than the actual divi- 
dends warrant, but probably there has 
been an improvement in the value of the 
stocks, through rise in property, on the 
books of the companies. 

Home and Foreicn CoMMERCE OF 
Wiutmincroy, N.C., ror 1852, (January 
ro December tnoLusive )—The facts 
and statistics included were collected by 
a retired merchant of Wilmington. 
EXPORTS. 


Lumber, feet... .........cece-eecees s+. 80,900,000 
Tee senegads: cs cctp cde<cecanpe 3,409,016 
Spirits turpentine, bbis...............«+. 96,843 
Turpentine, TAP aii pe venasese cen 96,667 
Rosin,  Ghbpedsbcces cpanel 339,200 
Tar, tS cqmapescss 19,659 
Pitch, } niggers  gusn.cees 7,806 
Peanuts, bushels........ egy tpt ie ol 93,255 
Cotton goods, bales. .............0««-- ‘ 4,136 
Value of coastwise exports...........$3,991,561 83 

“ of foreign enamel 549,107 74 

Ee ee $4,940,669 57 


The following additional information 
is appended. 

There are 23 stationary engines, 
amount of power not ascertained. 

We have 7 steam saw mills, and 2 
planing mills, capital invested about 
$275,000. These saw in a year over 30 
millions feet of lumber, and dress about 
41¢ millions do. 

ere are 10 distilleries working about 
25 stills, capital invested probably 
$100,000. These use in the course of a 
year about 150,000 bbls. turpentine. 

The banking capital employed here is 
$1,150,000. The Commercial has sought 
an increase of capital, and a charter for 
a new bank is asked of the Legislature. 
One or tne other of these objects should 
be attained. 

The Wilmington and Raleigh Rail- 
road cost over $2,500,000. The capital 
invested by the people of this town is 
about $500,000. It is in excellent con- 


dition, equal to any road in the coun- 
try, the 
north an 


reat highway for the travel, 
south, and for the last two 
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years has declared a dividend of six per 
cent. 

The Wilmington and Manchester Road 
will cost $1,800,000, capital invested by 
Wilmington $500,000. It is in course 
of rapid construction, and when com- 
pleted will largely add to the trade and 
prosperity of this place. 

Our citizens have likewise invested 
$138,000 in the capital stock of the 
North Carolina Rail-road, which is being 
pressed forward to completion, and 
which it is expected will hkewise con- 
tribute to the growing trade and import- 
ance of this town, by emptying into its 
limits a portion of the resources of our 
weatern counties, 

The Deep River Improvement has a 
capital of $320,000 dollars, of which 
$30,000 are owned by citizens of our 
town. The Legislature has recently 
appropriated $80,000 for the relief of 
this enterprise, and its early and thor- 
ough completion is looked forward to 
with anxiety. Should this improvement 
meet the confident anticipations of its 
friends, a new impulse will be added to 
our commercial operations. It is ex- 
pected that the vast deposits of our coal 
regions, ascertained to be inexhaustible 
and of all qualities, will, by means of 
the navigation of the Cape Fear and 
Deep rivers, find an outlet here, thus 
opening a new souree of wealth, the 
future results of which canrot lightly be 
estimated. PE Pe the 

There is a plank road in course of ¢ 
struction from this town eastwardly : 
wards Onslow. ee 

There are -9 stéam and 90 tow- 
plying between Fayetteville ‘and | 
mington, absorbing a capital of $110,( 
Two new steamers have béen , 
for at a cost of $32,000, one of 


nger boat recently 
here are, in wdaiibonte tees 4 
ers carrying the U. S. mail daily 
from Charleston and this 
steamboats of light capacity, 2) 
boats for carrying vessels to sea, and 1 
additional, nearly completed, making on 
the river in all 19 steamboats.  * 

There are three rice mills, one exten- 
sive, steam, and 2 propelied by water. ” 

We have 2 marine railways of ample 

wer. 

The average rice crop, yearly, is about 
180.000 bushels, worth 80 cents per 
bushel. The rice is said to be the best 
in the world. 








t 
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The population of this town exceeds, 
it is estamated, 9,000 persons. 

The number of vessels, their denom- 
imation, and nation, that have entered 
our port during the last year, are as fol- 
lows: 1 American ship, 36 do, barques, 
189 do. brigs, 482 do. sehooners, 2 British 
barques, 25 do. brigs, 5 do. schooners, 3 
Dutch galliots, 2 Hanoverian brigs, 1 
Oldenburg barque, 2 Bremen barques, 
2 do. brigs, 1 do. schooner, 1 Hanoverian 
schooner, 1 Dutch schooaer.—Totai, 753. 
These are exclusive of N. C. coasters, 


and of the line of steamers to Charles- 
ton, which arrive daily, and which 
may be set down at between 1,000 and 
1,100 additional. The number of men 
employed and tonnage we have been 
unable to ascertain in time for this pub- 
lication. 

There is a dredging boat in operation 
on the river; there are sundry threshing 
machines, machine shops, briek yards, 
&e., &e., which it is deemed unneces- 
sary to enumerate. 


RECEIPTS OF COTTON BY RAIL-ROAD AT VICKSBURG. 








1846. 1617, 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 

a RAOD. «icin ste a) &O56...,.... BR 25 wie on AOR coe ibe ne 8,224 
October..... | Pee cr ——e- ee 11,811 . 12,665 20,316 
November... 8,456........ A, err 9,238 | Fas Pies sue IGE . ccccne 22,273 
December... 7,358........ 6,609........ ae OD nc, ods o's OOTE eh. .23. TWyaes..- 2... 14,704 
January..... [SERS 10,673........ Ca. ee = 9,832......4. J 
February .... 3,310........ pe en elle I aa SE 09 cates ees bn onen 9,132 

Total...... ek ee 42,548........ 48,882........ | ere 49,722.....200. 62,134........ 88,732 


Canapran Currency.—A Canadian 
letter writer thus adverts to the subject 
in connection of the trade of Canada 
with the United States, now so rapidly 
progressing, and stimulated by the able 
reports and statisties letely published by 
Mr: Andrews, Mr. Seymour, and Mr, 
Sabine. 

The growing commerce between Ca- 
nada and the United States, some years 

suggested the desirability of assimi- 

our currency to that of the United 
States; and several unsuccessful at- 
to that end have been made. 

Our eurrency, as it now exists, is a most 
‘and inconvenient thing. 
our pisos trade is with the 
Statesand England, our currency 
pede ang of those coyntties. 
provincia eurreney, known as 
Currency.” The English shil- 
passes for one shilling and three 
‘and the English sovereign for 
mnty-four shi “and four pence. 
liave made several efforts to come 
tothe decimal system, and in 1850 our 
Legislature a law adopting the 
Ameriean decimal system; but the 
Lords of the be? Aya England told 
us that we were invading the royal pre- 
rogative, and must not presume te be so 









Yankeefied as to turn ovr money into 
republican dollars and cents. We have 
aieodniihiy been informed, however, 
that we might adopt a decimal system, 
though we were not allowed to have the 
American. Under this imperial license 
the Finance Minister set his wits to 
work and contrived the following desi- 
mal system, which has for some time 
been before the Legislature : 

10 minims, 1 mark; 10 marks, 1 shil- 
ling; 12 penee 1 shilling; 5 shillings, 1 
crown; 10 shillings, 1 royal; 20 shil- 
lings, 1 pound. 

Poun S, Shillings, Pence.—12 pence, 1 
shilling; 20 shillings, 1 pound. 

Pounds, Shillings, Marks.—10 minims, 
1 mark; 10 marks, 1 shilling; 20 shil- 
lings, 1 pound. 

, Shillings, Marks.—10 minims, 
1 mark; 10 marks, 1 shilling; 10 shil- 
lings, 1 royal. 

Crowns, Shillings, Marks.—10 minims, 
1 mark; 10 marks, 1 shilling; 5 shil- 
ings, 1 crown. 

this seheme of eurreney be some- 
what clumsy, it must be remembered 
that we were not permitted to adopt the 
best and most convenient, the American 
system of dollars and cents. 
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ART. XL—-OUR AQRICUL TURAL STAPLES, ETC. 


INTERFSTING COTTON REMINISCENCES—"NEW DESCRIPTION OF COTTON—-ANALYSES OF MIS- 
SISSIPPI SOILS—-NEW MODE OF DEFECATING SUGAR—-EXTENSION OF SUGAR REGION NORTH- 


WARD. 


InrerestInG Cotton REMINISCENCES, 
—A wiiter over the signature of the 
“Black Sluggard,” has prepared for the 
Charleston Courier, an interesting paper 
with this title. We believe the author 
to be Mr. Bellinger. The paper of Mr. 
Seabrook to which he refers, will be 
found in the Industrial Resources, con- 
densed. 

“ Oh plague, quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 

Whatever I forget, you learn,” 

If the end of knowledge is to ascer- 
tain that we know nothing, the best 
memory must be that which is most for- 
getful. Let us, therefore, see how much 
we have forgotten about cotton—not Sir 
Edward or Sir Robert; but Koton. 

In 1774 (3d Statutes, p. 613) an act for 
the further improvement and encourag- 
ingt he produce of silk and other manu- 
factures in this province, &c. 

The preamble recites, “Whereas it 
— from late experiments that silk 
of the best sort may be raised and pro- 
duced in this province, if the culture 
thereof was put under proper regulations, 
and further bounties were given to such 
persons as are willing and capable to 
undertake the same; for effecting where- 
of, and the better introducing several 
other valuable commodities into this 
province, we humbly pray his most 
sacred Majesty that it may be enacted.” 

Section 5. p. 615, allows “for every 
pound of neat, well-cleared, merchaat- 
able cotton, the growth of this province, 
which shall be exported thence, the sum 
of three pence proclamation mee 
— 3% of a cent).” In the Sou 

arolina Provincial Congress, January, 
1775, oon pnecotngs (p. 39,) it was— 

Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the inhabitants of this colony, to raise 


cotton, hemp, flour, wool, barley and 
hops. 
At p. 36, are enumerated various ar- 


ticles, (indigo, hemp, corn, flour, lumber, 
pork, butter,) and the prices at which the 
committee of ways and means should 
receive them; but cotton is not mention- 
ed—de minimis non curat—not much 
raised, (I suppose,) although in the ac- 
count of the Province of Carolina in 


America, published in London, at “The 
Elephant and Castle,” in 1682, (see 2d 
Carroll’s Historical Collection, p. 34,) it 
is said, that “cotton of the Cyprus and 
Smyrna sort grow well and good— 
plenty of the seed is sent thither.” And 
in 1747-8, (see 2d Carroll, p. 235,) there 
were exported from South Carolina seven 
bags of cotion wool, valued per bag at 
£3 5s, 1d. sterling, ($11) or £25 Carolina 
currency. 

In the proceedings of the Virginia 

Convention of Delegates, March, 1775, 
p. 7, it was— 
Resolved unanimously, “That all per- 
sons having proper lands for the purpose, 
ought to cultivate and raise a quantity 
of flax, hemp and cotton, sufficient not 
only for the use of his or her own family, 
but also to spare to others on moderate 
terms.” 

In 1789, February 13, Gen. Washing- 
ton, writing to Mr. Jefferson, (Sparks’ 
Life and Writings, 9th vol. p. 469,) says, 
“ Exclusive of these things, the greatest, _ 
and most important objects of internal 
concern which at present. oceupy: the 
attention of the public mind, are manus 
factures and inland navigation. » 
successful efforts in fabrics of, 
kinds are every day made. Those c 
posed of cotton, I thi ill. be 
most immediate and extensive, 
Mr. Milne, an English gentlema 
has been many years introducing 
manufactures into France, and 
father is now c say ly 
the protection 
royal chateau of 










; en, und 
Waste, a Boor, bane 
ette, ir , ha 
been at my house this im ow 9 ‘ 
opinion that they may be prosecuted m 
America to greater advantage thao in. 
France or England, He has been almost , 
two years in Georgia, stimulating and ; 
instructing the planters to the production 
of cotton. In that state and South Caro- 
lina, it is said, the cotton may be made 
of a most excellent quality, and in such 
abundant quantities, as to prove a more 
profitable species of agriculture than 
any other crop. The increase of that 
new material, and the introduction of 
the late improved machines to abridge 
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labor, must be of almost infinite conse- 
quence to the prosperity of the United 
States ;’ and in a letter to Alexander 
Hamilton, 14th October, 1791, (Sparks’ 
Life and’ Writings, 10 vol., p.197,) he 
thus writes :—“How far, in addition to 
the several matters mentioned in that 
letter, would there be propriety, do you 
think, in suggesting the policy of en- 
couraging the growth of cotton and 
hemp in such parts of the United States 
as ure adapted to the culture of them. 
The advantages which would result to 
this appre from the encouragement of 
these articles, for home manufacture, I 
have no doubt of; but how far bounties 
on them come within the power of the 
general government, or it might comport 
with the temper of the times to expend 
money for such purposes, is necessary to 
be considered. Without a bounty, I 
know of no means by which they can be 
effectually encouraged.” 

In 1519, the Mexicans made pre- 
sents to Cortes of fine cotton cloths, (2d 
Robertson’s America, p. 16.) Whether 
cotton was known to the Hebrews is a 
vexed question. Calmet thinks Shesh 
ought to be rendered cotton. (Exodus 
28, 39, with Lev. 14,4.) By statute 12, 
Car. 11, e, 18, (1672;) no cotton was al- 
lowed to be ex from the plantation 
or colonies, unless first pat on shore in 


ee eee ales, or Ber- 


By statute 5 Geo. IIL, c. 52, (1765,) 
any sort of cotton wool might be im- 
ported duty tree in British-built ships. 

4th July, 1789, Congress pass- 
ed un (the second that was passed 
new 







‘on cotton a 

as appear bythe aman oof that wt 

ear, 

we had “high winds an unsettled 
hits bE F | - 


“The Gazette of the United 
eegeont 14th November, 1789,) says 


the price-current list : 

i 5 s & 
I POMMIAM,)....--.+ rere cnerenevenerd t06 
radige| emers tes rcsang seats eres 8 


In 1778, (4th Statute, p. 428), an act 
repealing various acts, 1722 and 1770, 
and the resolution of 1775, passed for 
the encouragement of cotton, hemp, &c., 
which acts and resolution have full 
answered the salutary purpose for which 


they were enacted, and bythe great in- 
crease and flourishing condition of the 
manufactures of this state, are now be- 
come unnecessary. . 

In 1801, (5th Statutes, p. 427,) $50.00 
appropriated for procuring the patent- 
right of Miller and Whitney’s saw-gin, 
of which the editor of the Encyclopedia 
Americana, (edition of 1835, 3d vol., p. 
572) says:——“The saw gin, invented by 
Mr. Whitney, is used for the black seed 
cotton ; the seeds of which adhere too 
strongly to be separated by the other 
method,” (roller gin.) 

In December, 1801, (5th Statutes, p. 
427,) a tax of fifty cents per each row 
of teeth in every cotton saw-gin used in 
this state, between ist) October, 1801, 
and ist April, 1802. In 1803, (Resola- 
tions, p. 88,) the Comptroller General 
says :— By another resolve of the same 
session, the Comptroller General has 
been directed to take measures to com- 
_ Messrs. Miller and yey! to re- 
und the money received by them for 
their saw gin ; in compliance with which, 
every measure in his power has been 
adopted to give effect to the intentions 
of the Laelia: but as yet no oppor- 
tunity has offered of accomplishing the 
pu proposed in that resolve. A 
tender of the notes and moneys received 
by them for licenses to use their gin has 
been made by Mr. Goodrich, their agent ; 
but for reasons which must be obvious to 
the Legislature, they were not accepted. 
Should any specific measures be point- 
ed out by o Legislature, relative to this 
matter, they will punctually be en- 
forced.” 

At the same session, 1803, (5 Statute 
p. 472,) the appropriation was suspend 
until the lawyers, &c. could adjust the 
difficulty. 

In 1804, (Resolutions, p 68,) the fol- 
lowing report was adopted : 

The joint committee of both branches 
of the legislature, to whom was referred 
the memorial Eli Whitney, report, 
“That on the most mature deliberatio 
they are of opinion that Miller an 
Whitney, from whom the State of South 
Carolina purchased the patent-right for 
—e saw-gin within this state, have 
u reasonable diligence to refund 
the money and notes received by them 
from divers citizens: and as, from seve- 
ral unforeseen occurrences, the said 
Miller & Whitney have heretofore been 
prevented from refunding the same; 
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they, therefore, recommend that the 
money and notes aforesaid be now de- 
panied with the Comptroller General to 

e paid over on demand to the several 
persons from whiom the same have been 
received, upon their deliveriug up the 
licenses for which the said notes of hand 
were given, and the said moneys paid to 
the Comptroller General ; and that he be 
directed to hold the said licenses subject, 
to the order of the said Whitney. That 
the excellent and highly improved mod- 
els now offered by the said Whitney, be 
received iu full satisfaction of the stipu- 
lations of the contract between the state 
and Miller & Whitney, relative to the 
same, and that the suit commenced by 
the state against said Miller & Whitney 
be discontinued. The joint committee, 
taking every circumstance alleged in 
the memoria! into their serious conside- 
ration, further recommend that (as the 
goud faith of this state is pledged for the 
payment of the purchase of the said 
patent-right) the contract be now ful- 
filled, as in their opinion it ought to be, 
according to the most strict justice and 
equity. And, although from the doeu- 
ments exhibited by said Whitney to the 
committee, they are of opinion that the 
said Whitney is the true original invent- 
or of the saw-gin ; yet in order to guard 
the citizens from any injury hereafter, 
the committee recommend, that before 
the remaining balance is paid, the said 
Whitney be required to give bond and 
security to the Comptroller General, to 
indemnify each and evéry citizen of 
South Carolina against the legal claims 
of all persons whatsoever, other than the 
said Miller & Whitney, to any patent or 
exclusive right tq the invention or im- 
provement of the machine for separatin 
cotton from its seeds, commonly call 
the saw-gin, in the form and upon the 
principle which it is now, and has here- 
tofore been used in this state.” 

In 1805, (Resolutions, p. 114,) the 
Comptroller General says: fn obedience 
to the will of the Legislature, the sum 
appropriated for Miller and Whitney has 
been pai’ to Mr. Whitney, the = 
copartne:, and his receipts obtaine 
therefor. The models of the saw-gin 
have been deposited by him, and the 
resolution of the 18th December last 
has been in every respect complied 
with, 

On the 2d Sept., 1801, G. F. Salton- 
stall, of North Carolina, took out a patent 
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for “cleaning cotton,’ and on 17th May, 
1804, James Simonds and James M. 
James took out a patent for wees | 
cotton; on 4th June, 1803, Saltonstall 
took out a patent for “a cotton saw-gin.” 
But on 14th March, 1794, (two years 
before any other,) Eli Whitney, of Mas- 
sachusetts, took out a patent for a “cotton 
gin.” 

7 Whitney was born 8th December, 
1765—prepared himself partly by man- 
ual labor and partly by teaching. for 
Yale College, at which he graduated 
October, 1792 ; came to Georgia, and in 
the family of Mrs. Greene, (widow of the 
General,) prepared to study law, but 
fortunately had his attention turned to 
cotton. His partner, Miller, married 
Mrs. Greene. The State of North Caro- 
lina bonght the patent-right for a tax of 
2s. 6d., on every saw of every gin for 
five years. But a great deal of this tax 
and $59,000 was spent in litigation in 
Georgia courts about the patent-right. 
In 1812, Whitney applied to Congress 
for a renewal of his patent, but without 
success. He died in January, 1825. 
Fulton said that “Arkwright, Watt, and 
Whitney, did more for mankind than 
any of their cotemporaries.” Perfectly 
just. Producers before consumers— 
Arkwright before Alexander, Whitney 
before Wellington, in small matters! 

In the book of patents, I seevpatents: . 
for cotton cleaners, cotton scrapers, cote 
ton thinners, cotton inspectors, &e., but 
no — for making cotton without» 
work, and none (as yet) for raising the’ 







price of cotton unless it be anwactiof 

Congress. ER 
In 1805, (7th Statutes, po 120,) = 

fixing the rates of storage of 


Charleston, not to exceed 1 
per week, for each baley © 
In 1807, (7th Statutes, —p. i 
altered. ‘une ay 
In Resolutions, 1 une,) «ps -22yr 
members seals be atiend sented te 
homespun ! v Tas) 
In Resolutions, 1809,p. 106, the»fol- 
lowing report, which was ed to: 
“Report of the committee on in : 
tions on the petition of John Johnson, Jr 
resident of the Homespun Company of : 
uth Carolina. That they have con- 
sidered the same and cannot recommend 
the granting the loan prayed for; but do 
recommend that the said South Carolina 
Homespun Company be allowed until 
the next meeting of the Legislature, to 
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comers on the utility of the machine 
called the Columbian Spinster, so as to 
entitle, in case the same be approved, 
the inventor of the same to the sum pro- 
vided for by law, for his benefit.” 

In Resolutions of 1812, p. 81, the fol- 
lowing report, which was agreed to, and 
the sum was appropriated. (See A. A. 
1812, 5 Statutes, p. 693.) The committee 
to whom was referred the petition of 
certain persons praying aid to enable 
them to establish a cotton manufactory, 
having had the same under considera- 
tion, respectfully report— 

That trom the information given them» 
it appears that the capone of the peti- 
tioners is to establish, at some suitable 
place in Greenville District, a manufac- 
tory for carding, spinning, and weaving 
cotton, the machinery to be impelled by 
water, the number of spindles to be em- 
ployed, not less than 500, which is cal- 
culated will prepare thread sufficient for 
weaving 250 yards of cloth per day. 
The sum with which the petitioners 
pray to be aided is $10,000, to be repaid 
with 7 per cent. interest, one half at the 
expiration of two years, the balance at 
the expiration of three years; and the 
said payment to be secured to the state 
by a ~ ie real estate, of the 
value of not than $100,000. The 
committee, therefore, impressed with the 
importance of encouraging domestic 
os on here corti that the 
sraall.loan soticited may be extended 
to the petitioners without inconvenience 
—. + wheres = et ee mr) ee 

the petition nted, an 
a clause (0 that effect be inserted 


1815, p. 90, the Sheriffs 
and Richland were di- 
- sell the models of W hitney’s 
»and pay the net proceeds in 
pee eee 

In 1822, (6th Statutes, p. 180.) an act 
to prevent ec sare ing of cotton, 
by» putting in stone, wood, trash cot- 
ton; cotton seed, or‘any matter or thing 

whatsoever, = | 
In State vs. Holman, (3d McCord’s 
Reports, p. 306,) it was decided that pour- 
ing in an undue quantity of water was 
within the provision of this act. ft has 
been held on circuit that plaiting a bag 
(putting inferior cotton inside with good 
cotton ail round,) does not come within 

the purview. 

In 1836, 1838, and 1843 bills were in- 


troduced to bring “‘ planting” within the 
purview; but th planters not only an- 
swered “nolimus mittare leges,” but be- 
gan to talk about false weights. 

In 1826, (6th Stat. 284;) an act “to 
make the fraudulent and secret taking 
of cotton, &c., before severance from the 
soil, larceny.” The body of the act, said 
nothing about “before severance,” but 
used the words “shall take from any 
field.” Thereupon, in the State vs. Ste- 
ae gy (not Roland but David,) 2d 

aily, 334, it was after most elaborated 
discussion decided, (but with a strong 
dissentiente,) that cotton, &c, “before 
severance,” did come within the pur- 
view. Stephenson contended that. “ be- 
fore severance” was not in the body of 
the act ; and that all presumptions were 
to be made in favor of the common law, 
which declares that you cannot steal 
land, and that water and grass, &c., are 
land. It seems to me one strong point 
was overlooked, viz.: if the words “be- 
fore severance” had been in the body of 
the act (and the court held them to be 
there by implication) then how could he 
take the cotton or corn “before sever- 
ance?’ However, it is easy for specu- 
lators to make remarks. Indeed it takes 
the law to catch a rogue; for in State 
vs. A. (ist Hill, p. 364,) the judges de- 
cided that A. was guilty of lareeny in 
taking part of the crop before division, 
though the planter had agreed express- 
ly that poor A. should receive a part of 
the crop for his services, On similar 
asa es it was held, in Rogers vs. Col- 

ier (2d Baily, p. 581), that the sheriff 
cannot levy on the overseer’s part of an 
undivided crop. 

In 1834 (6th Statutes, p. 516,) an act 
forbidding shopkeepers or traders from 
trading with slaves for cotton, rice, indi- 
an corn, or wheat, or with free persons 
of color (in Charleston) for rice or cotton, 
without permit from guardian. 

In MeCallough’s Commercial Diction- 
ary—cotton—so far had been written, 
Mr. Editor, when | exercised the facul- 
y vf forgetfulness so strenuously that [ 
ell asleep; and, on waking, | received 
by the mail Mr. Seabrook’s excellent 
memoir on cotton. 


New Descrirtion or Corron.—We 
have received, says the New-York Econ- 
omist, through the politeness of Messrs. 
J. C. Henderson & Co., of this city, a 
very remarkable specimen of cotton, 
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destined for the World’s Fair. It was 
procured by one of the most enterprising 
and intelligent. merchants of Texas, from 
the “Pino” Indians, It is of a texture 
and strength of fibre superior to any 
ever before offered in this market. To 
the touch it has the feeling of silk, being 
destitute of the harsh feeling incident to 
cotton. It is of a long staple, and of a 
beautiful clear white color, We under- 
stand that the enterprising discoverer 
has procured a quantity of the seed, and 
will enter extensively into the culture. 
It has been found under circumstances 
which lead to the hope that the degen- 
eration of the quality, usual upon these 
fine qualities, will not be encountered in 
this case. 


Anatysis or Mississippi Sorrs.—We 
publish with pleasure the following let- 
ter, and hope thatfour planters will give 
more attention generally to this subject 
of analysis of scils :— 

Dear Sir,—Ecclosed you will find an 
analysis of two samples of soil (soil and 
subsoil!, made by Professor Riddell and 
Brother, at the University, which ma 
be interesting to some of your agricul- 
tural and scientific readers. The sub- 
soil was taken from a depth of about 8 
inches, while the other was taken from 
the surface. 

They are from No-mistake Plantation, 
the property of Mrs. Sarah D. Partee, 
situated on a prairie at the foot of the 
range of hills between the Big Black 
and Yazoo Rivers, about four miles from 
the latter, in Yazoo county, Miss.—being 
some twenty-five miles from Vicksburg. 
The lands are elevated 3 feet above the 
overflow of 1849, and 18 inches above 
that of 1828. Between them and the 
Yazoo, the growth consists of gum, pa!- 


metto, and a few bunches of cypress ;- 


the cypress being 41¢ feet below the 
gum, and from 2 to 3 feet below the 
palmetto. 

The prairie has been in cultivation 
about 30 years, and when first cultivated 
a a yield of from two to two anda 

alf bales of cotton to the acre. The 
same now preduces only about one and 
a third bales to the acre. 

The upper or surface soil is dark, 
while the subsoil is comparatively light. 
My reason for getting the analysis made 
was to determine whether I might not 
expect to improve the crop by deep 
ploughing. 
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The analysis seems to indicate that 
such will be the case, and I am now 
reaching a depth of eight inches, though 
the usual furrow has deen only four.— 


Yours, very truly, W. B. Partee. 
New- Orleans. 
ANALYSIS, 


W. B. Partee, Ese.—Dear Sir—The 
analysis of the two samples of soil which 
a eft at the laboratory, gives the fol- 
owing results :-— 





Sa: face soil. Subsoil. 
Specific gravity.......+...-..2.472 2.647 
Silica and Silicious Sanc.....90.250.......... 89.790 
AIURRBDGL. . « «'s sig che scdien J eee 2.420 
Oxide of Iron............. ee 0.851 
“ “ Manganese.......- a trace.........a trace 
RAs a cap cheginv eset ines s 0.650.......... 0.045 
Magnesia............+ -e0-s- BEDS 6 dias 6 dps 0.375 
Phosphates of lron & Alumina 0.52. ...... ) 844 
Humic Acid ......... be ale 1,667 ......... 0,881 
Insoluble Humus.. ......... Rell pte ceede's 0.512 
Other organic matter, by cal- 
SR ORI 0.897 
Potash and Soda, not deter- 
mined. ee 
98 650 98.515 
Yours, very truly, ° 


J. L. & W. P Ripperz. 
Chemical Laboratory, Univ., La., 
March, 1853, 


New Mope or Derecatine Socar— 
The public will be glad te learn that a 
new and simple highly successful 
pe of clarifying sugar has been 7e- 
cently discovered and putin practiee 
Wade H. Gilbert, E ee the pa 
Ascension. The results of the experi-® 
meats thus far prove that sugar came 
obtained by simply clarifying: therixs ee 
in the grand, as white. and 4 it is 
possible to make it by anycther mea 

The defecating #iud used exele 
by Mr. Gilbert 4s: prepared for 
mon open kettles, and. no extra e: 
or Guilay is required. in yits applic 
The fluid 1s put into the grand, in: 
lie, which has - 
clarifies. withou oring. or any uf 
impairing the atrength and parities : 
juice, The clarification is so perfect. 
that the syrup, when thrown off into the’ 
coolers for granulation, is to all. appear 
ance us rich as ordinary vatting syrupy)! 
and consequently more sugar is made,‘ 
and more rapidly too than by any other 
mode. 

The charges made by the discoverer 
for the use of the fluid is merely nominal 
in comparison to the benefit derived to 
the plauter, say one dollar per hogshead 
for the season, and the cost. of the fluid, 
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which is about 30 cents per hogshead 
additional. 

The system adopted by Mr. Gilbert 
offers every advantage which can be 
derived from the common style of sugar- 
houses, without any change of fixtures, 
and without any additional cost. 

The experiments thus far have been 
very satisfactory, and beautiful sugar 
osil dys have beén made from inferior 
juice even, and sold at an advanced 

rice. 

Mr. Gilbert intends to issue circulars, 
and to call on the planters generally to 
introduce his defecating fluid in season 
for the coming crop ; and we earnestly 
commend to those who are interested in 
the culture and manufacture of sugar, 
to avail themselves of his discovery. It 
is believed by many who are acquainted 
with the facts, that in the event all 
the expensive machinery and elaborate 
modes of fabricating sugar will give 
way to this simple process, which re- 
quires no additional outlay beyond the 
ordinary furnace, and is within the reach 
of ali, even the most economical plant- 
ers. 

Extension or Sucar Reaton Nortn- 
wanrp.—Dr. Kilpatrick, of Louisiana, in 
a note to us, thus refers to the pepe by 
Dr, Cartwright, which we published in 
our March number, upon tie extension 


of the sugar region :— 
In sAdition te the many facts adduced 
by, the Doeter, I can say that r-cane 


uccessfully reared in gorgia, 






i as the 33°. In 1827, 
30, my r raised severa 
—— creole or green 
| as the ribbon, from which 


the juice, with a common 










pei e rand t+ 
re 





fad? He 


horse-mill, the rollers being madé of logs 
set upright, and made sugar and several 
barrels of syrup or molasses. The boil- 
ing was done in common large pots. The 
cane grew luxuriantly, and matured 
often 12 and 13 joints. My quondam 
friend, Col, A. H. Anderson, of Burke 
Co., Ga., a man of considerable fortune 
also made sugar pretty largely several 
years, but abandoned it because the 
crop interfered with cotton, and prices 
were not remunerative enough to induce 
him to go to the’ expense of a large 
establishment, and also the difficulties of 
reaching a market were too great, as he 
lived 50 miles from Augusta, and 95 
from Savannah. My father lived a few 
miles from Col]. Anderson, in the same 
county. The soil of that section of 
country is rather thin, the growth being 
oak and hickory, thickly interspersed 
with short-leaf pine. 

I have no doubt, though, that, as more 
rail-roads are made, and facilities for 
reaching market are increased, and also 
as the machinery required for sugar- 
making becomes cheaper, that thou- 
sands of planters will make it in regions 
much farther north than it has ever yet 
been thought practicable. Again, cane, 
like many other plants, can become ac- 
climated gradually to regions which 
have generally been considered uncon- 
genial to its growth. 

About the time above specified, there 
was quite a cane fever, or sugar mania, 
in South Carolina, and no doubt many old 
planters there now can tell you of their 
experiments. By reference to old vol- 
umes of “The Southern Agriculturist,” 
of Charleston, you may glean many in- 
teresting facts on this subject. 


“eee ee eeeeeeerem™"" 


RT. XIl—MANUFACTURES AND MINES. 


j 4) : 
KENTUCKY MINERALS—COAL AND IRON OF MARYLAND—COPPER OF EAST TENNESSEE—SOUTH 


aRTART 7 CAROLINA MANUFACTURES. 


Kentucky Mryeraus.—Mr. Kettell, 
of New-York, speaks of a discovery in 
Kentucky likely to be of great import- 
ance. It is of a lithographic stone. We 
give an extract in regard to it: 

“Some time since we made some 
mention of a land and marble company, 
organized to work marbie quarries dis- 
covered in the Kentucky mountains, 
and promising to afford an ample supply 


of building and ornamental stone, so 
much wanted at the West. We have 
since learned that, of the five deseri 
tions of marble got out upon the lands 
of the company, one of them has been 
discovered to be lithographic stone of a 
quality, said, by some artists who have 
used it, to be superior to the German 
stone. 

This discovery is the more singular, 








Kentucky Minerals—Coal-and Iron of Maryland. 


that since the invention of the art of 
lithography, a suitable stone has never 
been found, except at one place in Ger- 
many, viz: Solohofen, near Munich, 
Many similar stones, (viz., compact lime- 
stone,) have been discovered, but none 
that have fully answered the purpose. 
It has resulted that’ the art has been 
cramped by an insufficient supply of the 
material. The German quarry has been 
worked some 300 feet below the surface, 
and when the blocks are out they are 
subject to the expensive land carriage 
of the interior of Germany. They con- 
sequently come very high, and in New- 
York vary in price from eight to twenty- 
four cents per pound, according to the 
size and freedom from crystals and veins. 
A stone of a few feet surface sells for 
some $600. The Ohio River Marble 
Company state, that their facility of 
quarrying is such that blocks of any di- 
mensions can be supplied at merely 
nominal rates. Thus, a block of stone 
measuring a cube yard will weigh 4,050 
Ibs, or two tons, and will cut into seven 
lithographic stones one yard square and 
four inches thick. These, ‘free from 
blemish, at present minimum market 
rates, would be worth $300. 


Coat anp Iron or Maryitann.—We 
take the following from the Baltemore 
American, in regard to the Coal and Iron 
products of Maryland : 

“Tn 1836 and 1840 our late scientific 
fellow-citizen, Professor Ducatel, who 
was then geologist of Maryland, made 
an examination of the great coal and 
iron basin in the western part of the 
state, which should be recurred to at 
the present day, when Baltimore is tak- 
ing an inventory of her treasures. 

“Tn 1836 systematic researches were 
made under the direction of the George’s 
Creek Coal and Iron Company, in order 
to expose a complete section of the 
Frostburg basin. This operation de- 
veloped, in a height of four hundred 
and fifty feet, eighteen beds of coal, the 
largest of which is fourteen feet era 
while the total thickness of all combine 
is not less than fifty-two feet. In this 
space there are also seventeen feet of 
iron ore. Dr. Ducatel estimated the 
whole coal field to be one hundred and 
seventy-six square miles, o. nearly 
113,097 acres, from which he subtracted 
26,250 acres for denudation by streams 
and water courses, leaving 86,847 acres 
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as area underlaid by beds of coal and 
iron ore. 

“As many of these strata are but two 
feet in thickness, and may not be econo- 
mically mined, it was judged best not 
to estimate the workable seams at more 


than forty-five feet or fifteen yards. As- 
suming this quantity as correct in 


the following calculations to ascertain 
the whole number of cubic yards in the 
coal field, we shall have: extent in acres, 
86,847 ; number of square yards per acre, 
4,840; thickness of beds, 15 yards. 
These numbers multiplied together will 
give the whole number of cubic yards, 
6,305,137,287 ; and as one ton of coal is 
rezarded as occupying the space of one 
cubic yard, there is in the basin no less 
than six thousand three hundred and 
five millions one hundred and _ thirty- 
seven thousand two hundred and eighty- 
seven tons of coal! 

“The iron ore is scarcely less wonder- 
ful in quantity. It is calculated that 
quite nine feet, or three yards, may be 
assumed as workable; accordingly, if we 
take the same elements for calculation 
as for coal, the total amount of ore was 
1,126,027,457 yards, and in weight, 3,- 
237,576,144 tons, or about one half the 
weight in the coal basin; but enough to 
yield, in the proportion given by the.test 
of practice, one thousand. and any 
nine millions one hundred and minety- 
one thousand seyen hundred and four- 
teen tons of crude iron. ipo 

“At the period when Dr. Due 
made his calculation, it was supp 
that this prolific minnie distriet 


be much sooner 













by the exclusive 

In those days coal tra 

way was not dreamed of. Bat 
ure to complete the canal unti 
short period, and the very re 
ment of our rail-road for coal trade 
left the Alle basity’com 





virgin ; so that to Baltimore, in all likeli- ~ 
heed, wilh belong ties privilege of rape 
plying the world vith our 

minerals, This is properly a Maryland 
business. “The: city of  Maltinneet dhe: 
tributes about one-half of pert 8 of 
the state; and, profiting by the experi- 
ence of Philadelphia, it camels see this 
trade wrested from us by the towns of 
the district. The concentration of our 
coal and iron in a market out of the 
limits of Maryland would be a disgrace 
to the enterprise of our people, especially 
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when they consider the commercial value 
that would be given to our coal when in 
the city instead of at the mine, and the 
immense capital that such an augmented 
= would put in circulation among us. 

n estimating the coal at but 25 cents 
per ton, it would bring to. Alleghany 
miners more than one thousand five 
hundred millions of dollars; but if we 
sell each ton in Baltemore for four dollars, 
instead of twenty-five cents at the mine, 
we shall introduce into our city a capital 
of from two to three millions of dollars 
annually. This caléulation cannot err, 
because the sea and river steamers of 
our great commercial cities, as well as 
the fuel of dwellings and factories in 
other states, will surely demand from us 
500,000 or 600,000 tons of our coal every 
year. Professor Johnson long ago declar- 
ed that it was the best ‘evaporative ma- 
terial’ in existence, and experience has 
proved the accuracy vf his scientific test.” 


Copper or East Tennessee.—On the 
subject of the copper mines of East Ten- 
nessee, and the progress of that portion 
of the state, the “Knoxville Register” 
furnishes some interesting facts. 

Within the last year the attention of 
the public has been directed to the cop- 
yer mines of East Tennessee in sundry 
ways—by the announcement of the fact 
that the minetal had been discovered in 

oma then by the fact 
ore was being taken from its 
“transported to market, then by 
und enriching prices to 
then again by the fact 
hed pe in meg rg quan- 
y ) expenses of prepar- 
oe i These sik. 
lisclosed by the first 
n the mines, and the 
ag hi proceeded, the 
o the mines seem to be, 
mis of valuable mines are 















‘wit esen Te themselves at 
vinits ; so that it has now 
aet that we have in East Ten- 


sopper mines of the richest 
‘capable of yielding an inex- 
hatistible quantity of the mineral. 

“These mines are in latitude 35}4° N. 
and 7° W. from Washington, the 
Lake Superior mines are in latitude 47° 
N. and 19° W. from Washington. The 
Lake Superior mines are 23° W. from 
the city of New-York, to which point 
the ore must be transported at the ex- 
pense of séveral reshipments, and also 





several hundred miles of land carriage, 
while the East Tennessee mines are 
only 4° W. from the city of Charleston ; 
and so soon as the Blue Ridge. Rail-road 
is constructed, the ore from some of these 
mines may be transported to Charleston 
at a cost not exceeding eight dollars per 
ton. Besides the fact that the East Ten- 
nessee mines are as muchas 19° 
nearer the sea-board ‘than the lake 
mines, the difference in latitude is also 
greatly in their faver, being, as they are 
immediately contiguous to a section of 
the country wEich abounds .in cheaper 
provisions, wiich has a more salibrious 
climate, and -farnishes cheaper labor 
than any other portion of the Union. 

In view of the advantages, we do not 
hesitate to predict that many millions of. 
dollars will ere very many. years be em- 
ployed in working these mines, and that 
larger fortunes will ultimately be rea- 
lized by those who become the owners 
of these and ofher mineral lands in Kast 


Tennessee (considered, as many of them ~ 


now are, to be yalueléss almost) than 
have been acquired either in California 
or Australia...” 

A few years since two or three gen- 
tlemen, learning that there were indica- 
tions of the presence of some valuable 
mineral on a lot of ground in East Ten- 
nessee, containing ‘about one hundred 
and fdrty acres, concluded to purchase 
it, and did so, for about one thousand 
dollars. About a year since they made 
a sale of the same land for thirty thou- 
sand déllars, and within a few weeks past 
the same land was sold for the very large 
suin of three hundred thousand dollars. 

Another fact: A few years since two 
or three gentlemen became owners of 
50,000 acres of mountain lands, at a cost 
to them of about one thousand dollars. 
For the same lands they have since re- 
fused twenty thousand dollars, and now 
we doubt whether they woul sel! these 
lands for one hundred thousand dollars. 

These unprecedented advances are to 
be atfributed to the development of the 
minerals with which the lands referred 
to abound, and the approach of rail- 
roads, which furnish facilities for getting 
the minerals to desirable markets. 

In view of these developments, we 
have not the slightest hes.tancy in as- 
serting that there is no portion of the 
continent, of the same extent of terri- 
tory with East Tennessee, that presents 
such a harvest of gold to the enterprising 
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capitalist as may be reaped in this 
“Switzerland of America.” It will soon 
be bisected by'the great line of railway 
extending from the British province of 
New-Brunswick to New-Orleans, and 
again by a great line from the lakes, 
passing through the valley of the Ohio 
to the Atlantic. When these great 
chains, crossing at this point, shall have 
thus linked together the various portions 
of our country, the immense mineral 
resources of East Tennessee will attract 
the attention of capitalists, and then will 
the. iron, coal, copper, zine, lead, timber, 
water-power, soil, marble, lime, &c., 
which have been hitherto (and are even 
yet in many instances) considered as 
utterly and totally valueless, for want of 
outlets to markets, become sources of 
boundless wealth to their fortunate own- 
ers.— Knoxville Register. 


Sourn Carotina Manvractures.— 
We are indebted toa friend in South 
Carolina, whose name we do not think 
we are permitted touse, but who is one of 
the most enterprising of.its citizens, for 
the following interesting notes of a visit 
made by him to the interior of the state, 
and of the improved condition and en- 
larging industry of the people whom he 
found there. South Carolina wants many 
such sons. They are at present little ap- 
— In the seven years thgt we 
uave edited our Review, a less support 
has been extended by her to it than she 
has given to a score of northern works. 
The reason is, there is little taste in 
South, Carolina for industrial statistics, 
and facts bearing upon general progress. 
There is less real disposition to sustain 
anything, vriginated at home, whatever 
theories may be maintained to the con- 
trary. As one to the “manor born,” 
we are at liberty to speak thus plainly, 
though we have not tolerance enough to 
permit another to do so. Will South Ca- 
rolina ever change in this ? Willshe act 
with the eloquence and power with 
which sheabove all otherscan speak ?— 
Will she !—we hope it—we believe it ! 

Columbia never before stood on such 
a vantage ground of prosperity. ‘She 
needs but a liberal policy on the part of 
her capitalists andj banking institutions 
to make her prosper beyond example in 
our state. She is being built up by me- 
chanies and manufacturers, and the 
prosperity which such men bring to a 
place is as solid and enduring as it is 
VOL. XIV. 7 
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rapid and perceptible. Everywhere the 
busy hum of industry resounds, and the 
demand for new laborers is increasing.— 
Carpenters, engineers, masons, black- 
smiths, car-builders, stone-cutters, coach- 
makers, painters, and printers, all find 
ready employment here, and the com~ 
pletion of t e railroads which now di- 
verge from this point in every direction 
will but serve to augment the demand 
for skilful labor of all sorts that now ex- 
ists here. If these railroads do not great- 
ly benefit Columbia—and it is predicted 
by the croakers they will injure it—it 
will form a new feature in the history of 
railroads that has.no counterpart in the 
ast. But away with such croakings! 
Ve have not the patience to expose the 
erroneous arguments of those who fore- 
bode evil. Why should we trouble our- 
selves to prove that which is self-evident. 
—Who is there that has lately seen Co- 
lumbia who does not perceive she is 
going ahead? The gun factory here is 
now in full operation—it is a fine 
building, of handsome proportions, and 
is situated on the top of a very high hill 
on the west side of the town, near the 
residence of Mrs. Taylor.. The machi- 
nery is all of the most perfect deseription, — 
the engine an admirable piece of work 
of Charleston manninoty aene all the 
arts of the arms they make, rifles, m: 
Kets, pistols and sabres, en Shay 1 
the building inthe most perfect manne) 
The enterprise of Messrs. Boatwi 
and Glaze deserves ty - ‘ 
as doubtless it will be 
contract which they 

Ca Mr see 
gentleman who, in ¢ 
Pomeroy, has esta! 
tory here, where y ' 
design and superior workm 
produced in considerable nt 
are sold at prices quite as ]oy 
of the same finish brought © 
North. When, as in this establis 
the mechanics of South Carolina, , 
s management, thus dem: 
patronage of their fellow ¢ 
out asking any favor in price, r can- 
not fail to extort an extensive patronage 
even from a people so prone as we are 
to preferences of everything foreign.— 
The new fire proof building in the state 
honse square is going up, and is built of 
native granite of beautiful color and fine 
quality. 

Alongsidezof those gate-posts of the 
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capitol, which have been characterized 
as “ enduring monuments of our shame” 
—being of Quincy granite, we have now 
similar ones of native granite—the mas- 
sive iron railing having been extended 
from the capitol garden to the corner of 
Bridge-street, and they are of such beau- 
tiful appearance as to contrast most tri- 
umphantly with the northern stone.—- 
May we not hope that the building now 
going up will prove but the beginning of 
a state-house on such a scale as will 
challenge as much our future admira- 
tion as the existing one does our present 
execration. 

I must now beg to be indulged in 
carryimg your readers with me on a visit 
to one of the most complete and promis- 
ing little manufacturing establishments 
to be found anywhere either within our 
state or out of it. I allude to the chair 
factory and turnery ef Dr. Percival, a 
few miles from the town. It is most 
eharmingly located in the sand hills— 
a region that knows no unhealthy season. 
The water power is supplied from a 
beautiful lake which, like many others 
hereabouts, finds its source in the sand 
hills, whence there comes a never fail- 

’ img supply of water. It is as true as it 
is surprising, of these collections of fresh 
water, that are in nowise (letrimen- 
tal to the of the inhabitants. Is- 

ing out-of the white sand beds. a num- 
of minor tributaries concentrate in 
ight is the 


or lakes, whilst the 

mass of water—free 

fmful, and with bank 

}most inviting charac- 

3 ore cht hardly 
z which can 

perfectly t 

a 


. than in t pane SET hill, pie 


the inhabitants for the most are the 


most wretchedly inert, and therefore 
continually stinted people to be found 
anywhere. This is owing on the one part 
to the absence of that stimulation which 
the state is bound to furnish in public 
schools, and on the other to the heavy 
drag upon their morals which the state 


elections biennially im on them by 
means of corrupt practices. Freemen 
are here, as with us in Charleston, open- 
ly and shamelessly bartered for, ur bought 
up like eattle in the market, and whilst 
the politician perjures their souls, the 
whisky seller perishes their bodies.— 
But amongst these sons of the desert, 
civilization is creeping in. Oases are 
springing up everywhere, and by the in- 
fusion of mechanical enterprise, we may 
yet hope to see these so much to be pit- 
ved sons of Carolina rendered virtuous, 
happy and usefal people. Aimost every 
seodenioa} establishment in and about 
Columbia gives employment to some of 
the sand-hill boys; and in éhe factory of 
Dr. Percival, we were pleased to learn, 
are several energetic and respectable 
young men, natives of these diggin 

who were at work, and exhibiting all the 
skill and aptness of their more experien- 
ced mechanical tutors. But to the fac- 
tory itself. It isnoton avery large seale, 
but as complete as it can be for all the 
purposes contemplated by the enterpris- 
ing and well managing gentleman who 
projected it. Turning im all its varieties 
is done here, with the greatest precis- 
ion and nicety, and with almost incred- 
ible rapidity. In the manufactare of 
chairs, when the circular and vertical 
saws have answered all the demands that 
may be made on them, there is but little 
required which the lathe cannot accom- 
plish—and here it is all done to perfee- 
tion. Chairs of beautiful and varied pat- 
terns, some of them original in design, 
and superior, as affecting comfort and ele- 
garee, to any we have ever seen of nor- 
thern make, are turned off by hundreds. 


f The caning is done here in beautiful 


style,and some of the female siaves em- 
in this department, exhibit, after 
a brief experience, a facility and 
Serene really surprising—inasmuch as 
y perform what is regarded amon 
the Yankees a full day’s task with the 
greatest ease and in a more perfect man- 
ner. We were shown several specimens 
of caning from different northern facto- 
ries, executed by first-class operatives, 
te comparison with those exe- 
cuted by the women here, were found to 
be most decidedly repo to the ae 
The painting, both plain and ornamen 
is ass Qenahibe eae best style. But 
now for the most important item—the 
cost! The chairs are made at a less 
cost than in any northern faetory—eveu 
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now, whilst a part of the labor here is 
feid for in this pioneer factory at a rate 
much beyond what it will be procura- 
ble at as soon as a sufficient number of 
Operatives shall have been drilled on 
the spot. The sophomores and juniors 
are studying faithfully, and are forward 
scholars—ere long we may look for a 
graduation of seniors, who will immedi- 
ately set about the work of pioneering 
themselves in other parts of the state. 
Thus it is always thata mechanical 
school, like a literary one, continually 
sends forth its graduates to enlighten 
and benefit society. But we return to 
our assertion, that to make a chair costs 
herg less than any where at the north; 
and how can it be otherwise? The pow- 
er which nature supplies in this sand- 
hill lake is as constant and regular in 
action as it is exhaustless in quantity, 
and keeps within its proper metes and 
bounds without any restraint of bank or 
dam, for just, at its narrow mouth is 
placed the mill-race, which a single flood- 
gate controls. Around, and in sight of 
the mill, grows the very kind ef trees 
that this manufacture requires for its 
materials: oak, bird’s-eye and straight- 
grained maple, walnut, beach, hickory, 
birch, elm and China-tree woods, which 
together farnish almost all the materials 
that even the highest art in chair-ma- 
king calls for. The trees are merely 
stripped of their limbs, and, in the green 
state, without even stripping off the bark, 
are put under the saws, which by vari- 
ous cuttings soon reduce them to the 
diminutive shapes of the trade—then by 
a quick and most perfect process they 
are seasoned in a few days, and after- 
wards finished up for sale. 3 
the lumber is laid down at the mill at 
the smallest possible cost, no expense of 
large lumber storehouses is incurred, and 


ythis means i 
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no interest paid on capital lying idle in 
a lumber investment. Almost ever 
particle of the forest tree is used to ad- 
vantage, even the bark being stripped 
from the edges of the sawed pieces to fin- 
ish the material, now coming so much 
into use, for rustic arbors and chairs, &e, 
for gardens. In every department of 
this model eter we pereeive indica. 
tions of a thorough perception of the art 
of producing the largest representation of 
mercantile value at the smallest possi- 
ble outlay of domestic means. The ma- 
terials at the very doors cost almost no- 
thing; the water power, never failing, 
works without wages; and the manua 
labor, costing even now as little as nor- 
thern labor, may be and will be, under a 
Percival’s skilful and eminently practi- 
cal management, made, by the judicious 
intermingling of slave male and female 
labor with that of the native whites, 
and their imported tutors, cheaper than it 
ean possibly be had for in any northern 
locality. Here then, with all the ele- 
ments of costatthe lowest rate, the wares 
of this factory would contend suecessful- 
ly, even for a foreign market, with the 
keenest Yankee competition. As tothe 
home market, the Doctor will have un- 
disputed ponsaian to the extent that he 
can supply the various styles called for 
in the trade. It costs quite as much to 
bring a Windsor chairfrom New-Hamp- 
shire or Massachusetts, (the princi 
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LETTER OF HON. JAMES ROBB-—-NGORTH ALABAMA AND SAVANNAH RAM-ROAD—R 
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INDIANA AND ILLINOIS, re ee 


Tue Hon. James Ross, in a letter to 
Col. Je Russy, a pamphlet copy of which 
he has kindly furnished us, argues with 
oes the question of state subscription 
to rail-road works, and thus refers to the 


three great lines of improvement in 


which Louisiana is now so much. in- 
terested. 

The Opelousas or Great Western 
Rail-road may be constructed from New- 
Orleans to the Sabine River, at a cost 
not exceeding fifteen thousand dollars 
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er mile, estimating iron, materials and 
abor at their present cost. The almost 
unbroken surface of country over which 
it will be located will render it the 
cheapest road in the world for the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers ; and, 
without being able to estimate its busi- 
ness, which in time will prove of the 
greatest magnitude, I assume that its 
expenses will be less, in proportion, than 
any great road ‘in Europe or America ; 
and that, in any event, it will prove o@ 
of great profit to the state and its stock- 
holders. You who kuow better than I 
dé the country which is to be peopled 
and improved by means of this great im- 
provement, can best judge of the accu- 
racy of my prediction. 

The Vicksburg and Shreveport Road, 
while not commencing with the advan- 
tages of the Opelousas Road, which has 
its terminus opposite a city of 150,000 
inhabitants, is of the highest importance 
to the state and the region of country 
through which it passes, and is such as 
to possess the strongest claims to the 
most favorable consideration of the Le- 
gislature. IT fully concur in the accu- 
racy of the memorial submitted by Mr. 
Coleman, President of this company, 
and am convinced that the friends ot 
‘this improvement have not overrated its 
importance, and that it cannot tail to 

iuitly productive, and when com- 
me the great highway of 
) the’ extensive territories 
a and Texas. 








, in however rely on its important 
connections, and the facilities it will 
afford to travel and rapid intereonmmuni- 
_eation, as most likely to prove its great 
and chief source of profit. The comple- 
tion of this toad to the Tennessee 


River will at once command the travel 





descending the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, and enable the passenger leavi 
St. Louis or Louisville, to reach New 
Orleans in sixty hours, without incurring 
the delay and dangers of a voyage of a 
thousand miles on the Mississippi River. 
Aside from its advantage in this 
respect, it will have its connection with 
the Mobile and Ohio Road, reaching to 
the Ohio River, and from thence by the 
Central Railroad of Illinois to Chicago 
and the northern lakes; also the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Road, terminating 
at Chattanooga. From this point rail- 
road communication is aloneke open to 
Charleston and Savannah; and from it 


there is now in progress of construction , 


an entire line of rail-road via Knoxville 
in East Tennessee to Alexandria on the 
Potomac, for all of which the means of 
completion have been secured by the 
liberal aid of the states of Tennessee and 
Virginia. While communication with 
the Pacific is carried on, either by the 
Isthmus of Darien or Tehuantepec, or 
any other route than by a direct rail- 
road to the Pacific by a northern line, 
the Great Northern Road will absorb the 
entire travel between the countries on 
the Pacific and the states located east of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. What 
will be the commerce of such a road, 
leading as it does from a city of one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and of the largest export of raw produce 
in the world ? 

We have some additional facts in 
regard to the Shreveport Road, furnished 
us in the address of the President, N. 
D. Coleman, Esq. 

The direct inflaence of the road, here 
advocated, upon the northern parishes 
of Louisiana, has been noticed. Its ef- 
feets upon New-Orleans, our commer- 
cial mart, will now claim our attention. 
It has been deduced that 300,000 bales of 
cotton will be the increased product of 
the northern parishes, by the completion 
of our road. It will be but a reasona- 
ble calculation to suppose there must 


follow an increased production of cotton 


in that tier of counties in Arkansas, 
only a short distance north of our route, 
say that it will amount only to 50,000 
bales. In like manner, the counties ia 
Texas, north of the line of the Opelousas 
Railroad, will be induced, by the faecili- 
ties offered by our road, to extend the 
culture of cotton to the amount of 50,000 
bales. The total amount of increase, 
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then, will be 400,000 bales of cotton, all 
@f which will reach New-Orleans by way 
of the road to the river, and by the river 
from Vicksburg. The value of this aug- 
mentation can searcely be estimated.— 
If, however, each bale leaves only $5 for 
storage, pressing, commissions, &c., it 
amcunts totwo millions of dollars. But 
the commercia! and monetary: transac- 
tions, predicated of this large amount of 
cotton, will take a much wider range, 
and secure much more beneficial results ; 
— it may contribute to the estab- 
ishment of a direct importing trade. 

If the Vicksburg, Shreveport and Tex- 
as Road shall be extended through the 
northern portion of Texas, it will not 
have progressed far before it reaches 
the grain-growing regions of that state. 
The country between latitudes 32 and 
33°, north and northeast of Austin, is 
adapted to the growth of wheat, at the 
rate of 50 bushels per acre, weighing 
from 60 to 64 pounds to the bushel. 

The facilities offered by the road are 
destined to superinduce the manufacture 
of flour in that seetion, which will find 
its market in the city of New-Orleans. 
So far, then, as New-Orleans is concern- 
ed, the Vicksburg, Shrieveport and 
Texas Rail-road, oceupies in fact, and 
should occupy, in the estimation of all 
Louisiana, especially of New-Orleans, a 
very high degree of importance. 

Ut is estimated that the road will 
be 206 miles long, and cost, inclu- 
ding bridges, buildings, motive power 
&e., $3,145,339. 


Under the title of the North Alabama 
and Savannah Rail-road, an article 
lately appeared in the Savannah Repub- 
lican, which we extract: “ Permit me to 
call your attention to a projected line of 
rail-road, not put down on any map, but 
which, when carefully examined, will 
be found vastly to contribute to the trade 
and commerce of Savannah, and the in- 
crease of tonnage and passengers going 


over the Western and Macon and Cen. | 


tral rail-roads. 

“Tf you will examine the map of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Georgia, and draw 
an air line from Memphis, Tennessee, to 
Savannah, Georgia, it will at once a 

ear that Decatur, North-Alabama, Grif- 
n and Macon, Ga., are nearly upon that 
line. A line of road, therefore, reaching 
from Memphis, Tenn., to Savannah, via 
Decatur, to Griffin, would at onee be pre- 


ferred above all others to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New-York, for all de- 
scriptions of freight from the south and 
southwest seeking those points; also for 
all merchandise ship ed from the north- 
ern cities seeking the south and south- 
west within its influence or range. It 
would also control a vast amount of 
travei which will otherwise take the East 
Tennessee and Virginia Rail-road, In 


fact, it is the only route, including all roads 


already made, or incontemplation, which 
will carry freight or passengers as quick 
as the East Tennessee and Virginia route 
from north to south via Memphis. 
“The road from Memphis to Decatur 
will be comleted in three years at far- 
thest (a distance of less than two hundred 
miles,) under the charter of the Memphis 
and Charleston R, R. Co., and the only 
rtion of this contemplated new route to 
Build is from Decatur, Alabama, to Grif- 
fin, in Georgia, a distance of about 170 
miles ; and it is rather aremarkable fact 
that following the air line from Deca- 
tur to Griffin leads us through, or very 
near to, the only practicable reute known 
from North to Middle Alabama, to wit: 
through Morgan, Marshall, touching the 
lines dividing De Kalb and Cherokée 
from St. Clair, and through the centre of 
Benton county, near Jacksonville, the 
county seat, thence to. near Gadsden, 
and through Newnan, to Griffin, 
“This road would, to a very consider 
ble extent, drain the whole ot North Al: 
bama above and, below the, Muse 
Shoals, which region of co itry, is. ge U 
erally known as. the @ennessee Valley, 
making annually.from seventy-five ' 
one hundred thousana bales, of. cotton 


vary acco lg WO sea AS 4 
a plank road madeyto, Bikign ‘Retin. 
which is thirty miles ngrtht Dee 


















twenty thous: sbali I 


“Thus, it will be perceived that in Eb 
article of cotiou a. the. ft ul 
intersect a portion of country nye 

from one hundred to one hun kod 
twenty thousand bales, and, with the 
aid of the plank road, or roads, could 
contribute one hundred and thirty-thou- 
sand bales. 
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“Again, goods purchased in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia or New-York would, almost 
necessarily, be sent by way of Savannah, 
to supply all the section of country inter- 
sected by this contemplated road to 
Memphis, Tenn., and beyond that point, 
to a portion of West Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Texas. Besides, it 
would induce a considerable carrying 
trade all along the line of road from St. 
Louis, Mo., in flour, hides, and other ar- 
ticles of commerce, which she has for 
exchange for other products of other sec- 
tions of the country. 

“ And the grand reason why I believe 
all these anticipated results will be rea- 
lized, is in the fact, mainly, that Decatur, 
North Alabama, via this new route to 
Griffin in Georgia, is nearer Savannah 
than Chattanooga is to Charleston by 
rail-road. The distance from Chatta- 
nooga to Charleston, by railroad, is four 
hundred and forty-four miles. The dis- 
tance from Decatur, Ala., to Griffin is 
170 miles; the distance from Griffin to 
Savannah is 249 miles. Making, in all, 
the distance from Decatur to Savannah 
419 miles. But, allowing the road to 
diverge at various points, it is sufficient 
to establish the important fact, that De- 
catur will beas neay Savannah for freight 
or travel as is to Charles- 
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gulf ports, which is sufficient to induce it 
to go that way. But the present ra 
charged from the Tennessee River to 
Savannah or Charleston, say $5 per bale 
includimg insurance, would not for a 
moment submitted to by any planter or 
shipper, knowing the difference in cost ; 
consequently, no cotton can be expected, 
with any show of reason, to seek the 
Atlantic ports, when a communication 
by rail-road is made to Memphis, uniess 
this projected road is built. 

“The country through Marshall, and 
for some distance towards Cherokee, is 
mountainous and rugged, but presents 
no formidable obstacle in building the 
road, it being intersected with valleys 
running in the direction of Gadsden, 
which approximates the air line already 
mentioned. 

“There can be no question tliat the 
freight and travel already mentioned as 
likely to be brought on this line of road, 
would yield a considerable revenue, aad 
make it, in fact, a good investment, at 
fifteen thousand dollars per mile, .or pro- 
bably more. And when viewed in: all 
its important bearings upon Savannah, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New-York, 
it is presumed no great difficulty would 
be experienced im realizing capital to 
build it. 

“The writer trusts that e..cugh has al- 
ready been stated to point out its great 
importance, and to ph vg public attention . 
to it, and speedy aetion in getting sur- 
veys and estimates made by an expe- 
rienced engineer; and if he sueceeds 
to this extent for the present, he will re- 
main satisfied, and will have accom- 
wo the task he has undertaken— 

ing entirely satisfied as to the final 
somal when estimates and surveys are 
made.” 


Rar-roaps m Inptana.—The third 
annual report of the Bellefontaine and 
Indiana Rail-road y states that 


‘the road is nearly ready for business, as 


far as the western line of , at a 
town called Union. The road com- 
mences at the town of Galion, on the 


is Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati 


Rail-road, and, in conjunction with the 
Indianopolis and Bellefontaine Rail-road, 
forms a continuous line from Galion to 
the state capital of Indiana. The In- 
diana portion of the route, 84 miles to 
Indianapolis, is completed, and open for 
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use throughout, connecting at Indiano- 
polis with 488 miles of finished roads, 
and 318 additional, now in course of 
construction. The whole road from Ga- 
lion to the state line is 118 miles, the 
estimated cost of which is $1,986,000, 
equal to about $16,836 per mile, includ- 
ing depots, cars, locomotives, bridges, 
and other items for placing the road in 
working order. The importance of this 
road may be estimated in part from the 
fact that it is a part of the only direct 
route from Cleveland to St. Louis. The 
rome states that the whole 118 miles 
will be in operation in May next. Such 
is the direct line of the. route, that the 
whole distarice is only four miles greater 
than an air line. Galion is 595 feet 
above the level of Lake Erie. 

We learn from the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
that the ceremony of breaking the 
ground on the Alleghany Valley Rail- 
road took place near Pitisburgh, early in 
April. The mayor, city couneil, and a 
large number of cilizens were present. 
Mayor Riddle broke the ground, and 
made some appropriate remarks, and was 
followed by Goy. Johnson, in an elaborate 
and interesting speech. This road will 
lead frony, Pittsburgh in an N.N.W. di- 
rection te Olean, on the New-York and 
Enie Railroad, thus forming a connection 
between PittsLargh and New-York by 
means of the New-York and Erie Road, 
and tue new route. 


_ Itttwors Ssit-noaps.——Among the 
important lines of communication be- 
tween Chieago and the States of Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan and 
Missouri, we notice the following as 
completed or in progress: thus formin 
a powerful cordon of roads which wi 
contribute largely to the wealth of the 
state, and fae, it to liquidate its ex- 
isting publie debt. ; 
1, Michigan Central Rail-read to De- 
troit, 280 miles; 2. Michigan Southern 
Rail-road to Toledo, Ohio, 245 miles; 3. 


Chicago and Rock Island Rail-road, 180°Fond du ere a 


miles ; 4. Chieago and Cincinnati Rail- 
road, 280 miles; 5. Illinois Central Rail- 
road to Cairo, 351 miles; 6. Chicago and 


Mississippi Rail-road to Alton, 280 miles; pl 
7. Chieago, Aurora and C. M. Road to 
Quiney, 220 miles; 8. Chicago and 
St. Charles Air Line Rail-road, to Galena, 
160; *. Chicago and Galena Rail-road 
to Dv uque, Iowa, 200 miles; 10. Illi- 
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nois and Wisconsin Rail-road to Fond du 
Lac, 180 miles; 11. Lake Shore Rail- 
road to Milwaukie, 90 miles; 12, Chi- 
eago and Fort Wayne Rail-road, 180 
miles, Total miles of trunk roads, 
2,646. 

1. Michigan Central Rail-road com- 
pleted. 

2. Michigan Southern Rail-road com- 
pleted. 

3. Chicago and Rock [sland Rail-road 
completed 100 miles, and the remainder 
under contract for completion in January 
next. 

4. Chicago and Cincinnati Rail-road, 
66 miles finished; iron purchased for 
108 miles additional, between Richmond 
pediann) sad Logansport, on the Wa- 
ash, e route is almost in a direct 
line between the two points, 

5. Illinois Central Rail-road. This 
road is under contract for completion 
in two years. It passes through nineteen 
counties, all rich agricultural districts. 

6. Chicago and Mississippi Rail-road, 
to Alton, 78 miles completed, and in 
active preparation. 

7. Chicago, Aurora and Central Mili- 
tary Tract Road is in progress of con- 
struction, and will pass through the 
counties of Du Page, Kendall, La Salle, 
Bureau, Stark, Knox, Warren, Hen- 
derson, McDonough, Sehuyler and 


Adams. 


8. Chieago nnd Cherian Arabi 
Road will pass » Da 
joyand Carrol unties. 
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10. Hlinois an 


of Chicago.’ 
11. Take 
kie, | 
12. Chicago and Fort Wayne Rail- 
road —-a westem continuation of the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Rail-road—is 
partly finished and the remainder under 
contract, 180 miles from Chicago, 
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ART. XIV-—EDIT ORIAL—LITERAR Y—MISCELLANEOUS, ETC. 


WORKS OF DANIEL WEBSTER—NAVAL AND MAIL STEAMERS OF THE UNITED STATES—NOTICES 
OF NEW BOOKS—ST. LOUIS MERCANTILE SOCIETY—PAMPHLETS, ADDRESSES, REPORTS, ETC. 


The Works of Danicl Webster. 6 vols.— 
Boston; Little and Brown, 1853. We are 
indebted to the publisher foz a copy of the 
sixth edition of this work. 

The first volume is embellished with a 

very fine engraving of Mr. Webster, and is 
inacribed by him to his nieces. It opens 
with a very elaborate biography of the great 
statesman, occupying neariy half the volume, 
the production of the Hon, Edward Everett, 
whose reputation as a statesman and a schol- 
ar loses nothing in comparison with any of 
his countrymen. If the events of the bril- 
‘iant career of Mr. Webster were not so 
familiar to every one, we would gladly ex- 
tract from this portion of the volame. The 
remainder of it includes some twenty miscel- 
laheous speeches, made on various public 
occasions between 1820 and 1840. 

Volame 2, embraces the following speech- 
es: speech at a Mass Meeting, at Saratoga ; 
Whig Principles aud Purposes; speech in 
Wall-street; at Whig Convention in Rich- 
mond; to the Ladies of Richmond; Recep- 
tion at Boston; the Northeast Boundary ; 
oe trae ; Landing at Ply- 
moath ; at Albany; Whig 
Convention at Albany; Convention at Val- 

ice Story; Public Din- 
Du r; open- 
l-Boad ; at Marsh- 
; on Jeremiah 







she Sub-Teemmary, oto. 
to the period of Mr. Webster's final retire- 
ment from the Senate. Tuo the list are those 
apon Bankrupt Law, » Texas, the 
. Treaty of Washington, the Mexican War ; 
Wilmot Proviso ; on the death of John 
C. Calhoun; the Fugitive Slave Law, and 


“View of the P=inceton, (Second 


lastly, and greatest of all, the celebrated 
“ Compromise speech” of 7th March, 1850. 
There are several other legal arguments in 
the volume, originating in Mr. Webster's 
practice at the bar. 

Volume 6, continues the legal arguments, 
and embraces in addition all the diplomatic 
and official papers of Mr. Webster, together 
with a great number of miscellaneous letters, 
public and private. 

This magnificent edition of Mr. Webster's 
works should be in the hands of every citi- 
zen of the republic, and be studied together 
with those of the other great expounders of 
the constitution and government. 


Naval and Mail Steamers of the United 
States, by Charles B. Stuart, Engineer in 
Chief of the United States Navy.—Ihustrated 
with thirty-six fine engravings. Second edi- 
tion, New-York, C. B. Norton, 1853. 

The work is an honor to the typographi- 
cal art of our country, as well as to its scien- 
tific character. It includes minute descrip- 
tions of the following named steamers : 

Demologos, or Fulton No. 1, Fulton No. 
2, Union, Wichigan, General Taylor, Colo- 
nel Harveyand the Poinsett, Scourge and 
the Iris, Mississippi, Missouri, Prince- 
ton, Water Witch, Spitfire and the Vixen, 
Alleghany, Massachusetts and the Edith, 
Scorpion and the Polk, Engineer, John Hin- 
cock, Saranac, San Jacinto, Susquehanna, 
Powhatan, Fulton No.3, Alleghany No. 2, 
Water Witch No. 2, John Hancock No. 2, 
Priacetén No. 2, Collins’ Line, Law Line, 


Bremen Line, Havre Line, Aspinwall Line: 


The Lilastrations are as follows : 

View of the Naval Steamer Powhatan ; 
View of the Mail Steamer Arctic; View of the 
Demologos; View uf the Fulton, (Second;) 
Section of the Hull of the Fulton; View of 
Misaissippi’s Piston; Movemeut of the Prince- 
ton’s Engines; Engines of the Princeton ; 
Boilers of the Prince*en; Propeller of the 
San Jacinto; sngines of the Powhatan; Boil- 
ers of the Powhatan; View of the Fulton, 
(Third ;) Engine of the Fulton, (Third ;) En- 
vey of the y, (Second;) Boilers of 
the Alleg 4 nd;) Condenser of the 
Alleghany, ( =p | Propeller of the Alle- 

hany, (Second;) Wheels of the Water 

itch; View of the John Hancock, (Second; ) 

3) Engines of 

the Arctic, (2 Plates ;) Boilers of the Aretic ; 

View of the Illinois; View of the Golden 

Gate ; Engines of the Golden Gate, (2 Plates ; ) 
Indicator Cards, (2 Plates.) 
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Mr. Stuart says, “in collecting the mate- 
rials for this volume, I have sought for infor- 
mation wherever I deemed it could be found 
most authentic; and although, it is not ex- 
pected, in collecting statistics of numerous 
vessels, many of which are not now in exis- 
tence, and others in distant seas, that the 

articulars of each have, in all instances, 

een fully given; yet it is believed a great 
degree of accuracy has been attained. But 
if any omissions or errors should be hereaf- 
ter found, they will be promptly noticed in 
future editions. Ihave also endeavored to 

ive proper credit to whomsoever due ; and 
the hope is indulged that justice has been done 
to all, and that this effort to record the his- 
tory of our national enterprise and skill will 
1 favorably received by the American peo- 
P e.”” 


We have received the following works 
from Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, through T. L. White, New-Orleans. 

Roland Trevor, or the Pilot of Human Life 
—being an autobiography cf the author— 
showing how to make and lose a furtune, and 
then to make another. 

2. History of the Second War, by C. J. 
Ingersoll, 2 vols. 1853. 

3. The Foot Path and Highway, by Benj. 
M. Moran. 

4. Freedley’s Practical Treatise on Busi- 
ness. 

5. Charity and the Clergy, a Review, by 
a Protestant Clergyman, of the ‘New Themes 
for the Protestant Ciergy.” 

The first volame of Mr. Ingersoll’s History 
of the Second War has been for a long time 
before the pablic. The second is now issued, 
and the two together have been printed in 
neat and handsome style. These volumes 
supply a deficiency in our historical annals, 
and should be the compauion of Bancroft in 
every library. We have before referred to 
Freedley’s Practical Treatise on Business, 
which every clerk and merchant should read, 
and which, from its great merit, has already 
run through several editions. 


We are also indebted to Lippincott, Gram- 
bo & Co., Philadelphia, through Frank Tay- 
lor, Washingtou, for ‘ 

1. New Themes for the Protestant Clergy; 
embracing Creeds without Charity, Theology 
without Humanity, and Protestantism with- 
out Christianity, etc. ; by Stephen Colwell. 
Second edition, 1853. 

2. Elements of the Laws or Outlines of 
the system of Civil and Criminal Laws, in 
force in the United States, and in the several 
States of the Union, for popular use, by 
Thos. L, Smith, one of the Judges of Indiana. 

History of New-York, from the Earliest 
Settlement to the present time; by W. H. 
Carpenter-and T. 8. Arthur, 1853. 

The first named of these works has ac- 
quired a reputation in the religious world. 


Judge Smith’s Elements of Law is @ neat 
little volume, and is well adapted to the use 
of schools; the History of New-York forms 
another of the Cabinet Series which is i~ 
tended to include the whole of the states. 


From Harper and Brothers, through J., 
C. Morgan, New-Orleans, 

1. History an of Adopted Child, by Ger- 
aldine. 

2. Vinet’s Pastoral Theology, by T. H. 
Skioner, LL.D. "= 

3. Complete works of Sam!. TaylorCole- 
ridge ; vols. 1 and 2. ; 

4. The Queens of Scotland, vol. 3, by 
Agnes Strickland. 

5. Bleak House, No. 12, by Dickens. 

6. Louis XVII. of France, the Bourbon 
Prince. 

7. AChild’s History of England, by Chas. 
Dickens. ‘ 

8. Lives of Alexander and William Von 
Humboldt. 

9. The History of Nero, by Jacob Ab- 
bott. : 

10. Ellen Linn, (Franconia Stories,) by 
Jacob Abbott. 

11. Agatha’s Hasband, by the author of 
the Ogilvies, ete. 

12. Vilette, by Carrer Bell. 


We have here several popular and most 
interesting novels; a valuable work on The- 
ology ; a continuation of Bleak House; a 
Child’s History of England, by Dickens, aud 
two more volumes of Jacob Abbott’s Popular 
Volumes for Youths. . 

The works of Coleridge; the Queens of 


Scotland and the History of Louis XVII., are 
er, ood will babe 
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No biography could be more. instrueti 
than that ot tae : others Hu nbok 
wl Jr ne 
in honor throughoat the civilized. 


From Harper and Brothers, and G. 
Putnam, we received the May, numbe 
their popular m onthe 

From J. W. Randolph, R 
A little volume ofsketches ofethe 
Thscstecurang ng, enough and ila 
the peculiar phases of Westet ait bi: 
Me. Randolph b ban 


rae aa 









publications of Virginia 
men, from the ear atic 
lie, including the d } in the '€ 
of 1798, 1830 and 1851; Tucke 
Constitution, Dew on’ Slavery, 

Writings, ete. bin . 


From D. Appleton & Co., through Frank 
Taylor, Washington : 


1. Prismatics, by Richard Hay —_- 4 
Illustrated with designs, by Bligh, Daley, as 
Hicks, etc, 
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2. Dr. Birch and His Young Friends, by 
W.-M. Thackeray, with sixteen illustrations, 
by the author. 

3. Jeames’s Diary—a Legend of the 
Rhine—Rebecca and Rowena, by W. M. 
Thackeray, 1853. 

4. Electro-Physiology; a scientific, po- 
pular and .practical treatise on the preven- 
tion and cure of disease, or electricity as a 
curative agent, sapported by theory and 
fact, by Dr. Gershom Haff. 

5. History of English Literature, with 
an outline of the origin and growth of the 
English language, illustrated with extracts 
for the use of schools aad private students, 
by Wm. Spalding, A. M. 

6. English Items, or Microscropic Views 
of England and Englishmen, by Matthew F. 
Ward, author of letters from three continents. 
Fourth edition. 

For all of the above works we are indebt- 
ed to D. Appleton & Co., through Frank 
Taylor, of Washington. Mr. Ward's book 
on England has met with an extraordinary 
sale,and has been once or twice referred to 
by us before. He certainly deserved great 
credit for throwing off the ordinary preja- 
dices of the traveler in favor of everything 
that is foreign, and for his bold and open 
denunciation of the pretensions of English- 
men and their society at heme or abroad. 
im Hoff claims that his Electro-Physio- 

forms a compendious exposition of the 
laws which govern and insure the best con- 


Gitjene of health; .the most natural 
simple preventives to disease; and, last- 
the most available and efficient means of 






ies? thy y 2 
The Brass-foander’s Guide, by Joseph 
Larkin. A. Hart, Philadelphia. 

6. Harry Mair, @ story of Scottish Life, 
3 vols. in one. {Appleton.) 

7. The Monarchist, by John B. Jones. 
A. Hart, Philadelphia. 

These are all interesting works, and far- 


nish cheap and wholesome reading for the 
approaching summer. Daisy Burns is a 
touching and interesting story. The Young 
Marooners on the F lorida Coast abound in 
agreeable incident. Mr. Brown’s letter 
from Punch is altogether worthy of its frol- 
icking souree; the Heir of Redcliffe and 
Heory Mair are excellent romances. We 
shall refer again to the Monarchist. The 
Brass-founder is one of a series of practical 
works which Mr. Hart is publishing, to il- 
lustrate all the pursuits and divisions of me- 
chanic life. 


From Hart, Philadelphia, through J. C. 

organ : 

1, The Curse of Clifton, by Emma South- 
worth. 

2. The Obligation of the Sabbath—a dis- 
cussion between Rey. J. Newton Brown 
and W. B. Taylor. 

_An admirable and exciting novel, and a 
didactic aud elaborate discussion u Chris- 
tian observances, are thus singularly grouped 
together in our notice. As editor oaks critic, 
we recommend both. 


We have received from Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields, Boston, through T. L. White, 
New-Orleans.—De Quincy's Writings, His- 
torical and Critical Essays, ete., by Thomas 
De Quincy, 2 vols. 1853. 


We know of no work published for many 
years, which has been received with more 
pleasure by the scholars and statesmen of our 
country, than this of De Quincy. It{will bea 
valuable addition to every library, public or 
aay and we trust it will find a place in 
them 


St. Louis Mercantile Society.—The last an- 
nual report of the Directors, January, 1853, 
shows receipts, $6,553.92 ; expenditures, 
$5,7 16.04, regard to membership, the 
report says, “Our account of membership 


eiapte pow as foilows: 
Life Members, 43; Clerks, 283 ; Proprie- 
tors, 245; Beneficiaries, 203; Total, 774. 
Though we have not increased our mem- 
bership rs ge year as much as we could 
have wished, we have the ing result 
announced, thatthe number who avail them- 
selves of the books of the li is on the 
perenen ice, blag atten Be sag, A 
vast ter an vious year. e 
num val sein insued thie oie is 9,416, 
against 7,672 for 1851, and the number of 
persons to whom issued 614, against 526 for 
1851, showing an increase of volames read 
of 1,744, and in the namber of readers of 88. 
We would not felicitate ourselves epon the 
result, for we feel persuaded that it is the 
consequence of the tastes and intellectual 
wants which our prodecessors have fostered. 
It may serve, however, to show that a large 
or forced increase of membership will not 
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certainly result in a corresponding increase 
of those who read our books. 


United States Review, for April, 1853.— 


“This work, which has lately been established 


by Theodore A. Foster, for the advocacy of 
Democratic Principles of Government, is in- 
tended to be published monthly, at Wash- 

ington City. Four numbers have already 
appeared, aod we cannot but regard it as 
one of the highest class of American periodi- 
cals. The articles are repared with great 
ability, and their ‘elovcion and spirit 
are such as must recommend them more es- 
pecially to the people of the South, who are 
80 ae interested in the doctrines of strict 
construction and in the compromises of the 
Constitution. 


The Cotton Plant.—Weekly. Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. C. G. Baylor ; two dol- 

lars per annum. This journal, which is 
devoted with so much ability to the promo- 
tion of Southern interests, and to the great 
objects of direct trade, of which Mr. Baylor 
has been the indefatigable advocate for seve- 
eral years past, preserves its interest and 
value. We learn with pleasure that Mr. 
Barnwell, our assistant on the Review, will 
also devote a portion of his time to the Cot- 
ton Plant, and that he will visit Europe the 
coming season in the service of both, and in 
the promotion of matters connected with the 
direct trade movement. 


The Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac, 
for the year 1853, edited and published by 
Mr. J. Smith Homans, of the Bankers’ Mag- 
azine, New-York, contains a vast amount of 
highly valuable information for the use of 
merchants and banking institutions, private 
bankers and others. Among the matters 
contained in the volume are the following: 


1. Calendar pages and Chronology of im- 
portant financial events. 

2. List of Banks in the United States in 
pe toment city—President and Cashiet 


3. List of Private Bankers in seventy-three 
towns and cities of the U. 8. 

4. List of Banks and Beshuss in London. 

5. List of Private Bankers in all the lead- 
ing cities of Europe, East Indies, South 
America, &. 

6. Seventy-three Engravings of recent 
Coins, American, English, French, and 
South American, 

7. Commercial and Exchange Tables of 
all nations, 

8. Census Reports of each State—Miscel- 
laneous. The price of the volume, (200 
pages,) elegantly printed, is one dollar. The 
publisher will forwe:d copies per mail to or- 
der. 167 Broadway, (up stairs,) New-York. 


Pamrutets, AppREessxes, Reports, &c. 


1. A Night in Charleston, by Stephen. 

2. Report of the Levee Commissioners of 
Bolivar County, Miss. 

3. Letter to the Hon. Millard Filmore, in 
reply to charges made by Prof. MeCullough, 
by J. C. Booth, Melter and Refiner U. 8. 
Mint. 

4. Twentieth Annual Report of the Direc- 
tors of the Board of Trade. 

5. An Oration before the Literary Socie- 
ties of the South Carolina College, by Rev. 
J. M. Miles. 

6. Eighteenth Report of the Mercantile 
Library Association of Cincinnati. 

7. Address delivered before the Memphis 
Library Association, on Rail-roads, by Dr. W- 
A. Booth. 

8. Circular Letter addressed to the com- 
mercial and business men of the United 
States and foreign countries, by the Board 
of Directors of the city of Brunswick, Geo, 

9. Address to the Law Class of the Cam- 
berland University at Lebanon, Teun., by 
Aaron VY. Brown. 





A Work ror every Liprary. 


Once more we call attention to the 
“ Industrial Resources” —a work we have 
prepared and published at great iabor aad 
expense, which contains all the important 
matter of 13 volumes of the Review and sev- 
en years, which is beautifully printed, hand- 
somely bound im three volumes of 600 
pages each, or 1,800 pages in al!, and is 
withal the only encyclopedia of soe. 
information complete in. 
Considering the quantity of 
has yet been published in ‘the 
cheap a price, to wit, $3 per vi 
pay the postage on cash orders fo 
about 33 cents per Vol). ' 












he can shore Geka will 
low rate, all future volume: 
ly? {tek 


we will receive oh 
merchants in large towns, pay ] 
next crops. Surely this is liberal ; but, ni 
ing gone to an enormous expense, we do wish 
to be reimbursed. If any one is not pleased, 
return the book at our risk and cost. Wi he 
not our friends stir themselves in getting and - 
sending orders ? 
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We trust that our friends who intend or- 
dering the Industrial Resources will do 80 
without delay, ag the edition is small, and 
we desire to close it. As an evidence of 
how little the South has sustained us in this 
most expensive and laborious publication, it 
is, only necessary to state, that the sales up 
to this time, north of the Potomac, have 
‘been sixfold larger than at the South. In- 
deed, the subscription list to the Review is 
almost as large in New-York as in New-Or- 
leans. The Industrial Resources embrace 
every article of value coutained in the 13 
volumes of the Review, besides an immense 
amount of other matter, brought down to the 
first of January, 1853. 





Our Forture. 

There will be no change in the ed- 
itorial of the Review, in consequence of 
the editor having accepted the office of 
Commissioner of the Census, as he has al- 
ways had the assistance of able coadjutors ; 
or in the business department, well organized 
as it is, under experienced and responsible 
persons. Themore extended field which is 
opened, will rather enlarge and diversify the 
interests of the Review; and whilst its dis- 
tinctive character as a socthern work is pre- 
served, will make it, in many senses, a na- 
tional one. Already has its circulation ex- 
tended to every state of the Union. 

than the business 
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Crosine Nore. 

Subscribers to the Review who have 
not paid up their dues, will ask the 
selves if it is fair and just to us. In the, 
universal prosperity of the coantry now to- 
wards which our labors for many years have 
contributed, ought we not to be among the 
very first remembered? What we ask is small, 
and has been earned ten times over. Remit- 
tances are frequently neglected from an over- 
sight, Many think that another time will do 
as well, and thus they embarrass us without 
serving themselves, Our bills have all gone |. 
out—we ask the money or orders upon mer+ 
chants, assuming ourselves all risks, and ace ~~ 
knowledging payments on the cover. If 
there are errors in accounts, we are prepared 
to correct—if numbers have not been receiv- 
ed, we are prepared to supply them. In 
fact we want to do everything that is right, 
and want every one todo the same to us. 
Our expenses have been greatly increased 
in the improvements now made upon the 
Review. 


TO SOUTHERN SHIPPERS. 


ened 


GRICE & CHRISTMAN, 


ENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, No. 17 
Wa lnut-street, Philadelphia. 
[= Liberal advances made on eve 
of Southern Produce, Lumber and 


Hides, Skins, etc. 
Danret 8. Gaice.; Cuas. H. CurisTMan. 
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Lo Wier gee (ta JONES & CO., S. W. corner of Mar- 
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importers and dealers in Rail-road Iron, Bar, Boiler, 
Sheet ron and Steel, in all their varieties. 
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From Hon. George Bancroft, Historian of the 
United States.—Your work exceeds in merit any 
similar one with which I am acquainted in any 
other part of the Union. 

From Hon. Robert J. Walker.—The whole work 
is useful and valuable. I have read several articles 
with interest and instruction. 

From the Boston Post.—‘‘It is second to no other 
work of the kind in the United States ; its statistics 
are collected with great care ;the whole is edited by 
a well-known writer. 

From Hunt's Merchants’ Magatine.—This is alto- 


gether the most important book on the industrial in- 
teresta of the country which has been issued from 
the American press ; important not only to the peo- 
pie of the Southern and Western States, respecting 
which it is so rich in details, but equally important 
to whatever citizen in other sections desires to be- 
come acquainted with the incalculable riches of this 


portion of our common country, The manner in 
which the work has been prepared and issued from 
the press, reflects high credit upon the diligence, 
discernment and accomplishments of its author, 
hile it ean searcely fail to meet with a very general 
and complimentary com nendation for its fullness, 
accuracy, and completeness, upon all the subjects of 
which it treats. 

From the Washington Republic.—The articles are 


alphabetically arranged, and evince much careful 
research and intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
jects, respectively treated on. A glance at the in- 
dex 18 sufficient to show the importance of the 
topics 


From the New-York Times.—The abstract of Mr. 
De Bow’s “ researches” recently published is of the 
highest authority, We would more willingly spare 
any other book of reference from our shelf. 

From the New-York Literary World.—-The “In- 
dustrial Resources’’ is already a standard neces- 
sity and authority with all statesmen and political 
economists. 

From the New-Orleans Courier.—These volumes 
sheuld be made the texi-book of political economy in 
every university in this country. 

Frow the Washington Union-—Altogether the 
work invaluable compendium of all mat- 
ters to the indus resources of the 
South , and is eminently deserving of a 
place in 

econo! 


of the statesman, the F 
the man of business, * 8 

From the Baltimore Patriot.—No one knows bet- 
ter how to write on these subjects than Mr. De Bow, 








as he has long made them his study. This work 

be in ved gentleman’s library, as it must 
be a standard work, and one that future gene: 8 
will be pleased to refer to. 


From the New-Orleans Delta.—To the future his- 
torian of the south end southwest, this publication 
of De Bow’s will be of inestimable value, containing, 
as it does, a faithful record of the commercial and 
agricultural progress of these sections, in a com- 
pendious and most interesting and instructive form. 

From the New-Orleans Picayune. — The work de- 
serves to be placed on the shelves of the library, as 
an indispensable American compendium, by the 
side of McCulloch. In no similar space can so 
much be found so readily relating to the statistics 
and progress of the Southwest and the South, 


DE BOW’S INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES. 


3 Vols.—Price, $10, or $3 33 per vol., uf 600 pages. 


In order that those who may desire to procure this work may perceive the character 
it enjoys abroad, the publisher will issue, as they come in, the opinions of the press, and 
of leading individuals in different parts of the Union. 






























From Harpers’ Magazine. — This work is import- 
ant on account of its extensive statistical and in- 
dustrial information. It contains several elaborate’ 
essays of great value. It is still more important 
a national point of view, making the different parts 
of the Union better acquainted with each othet, and 
increasing the attachment of all to the general in- . 
terests of their common country. 

From the New-York Evening Post.—It is a most 
useful book, and furnishes a ready means of access " 
to a class of statistics now scattered through news- 
papers and legislative reports, which it would re- 
quire almost’a lifetime to gather together. Mr. De 
Bow has a genius for statistics, and is, withal, @ 
most industrious and intelligent compiler, 

From the Courier and Enquirer.—The subject 
are mostly new to readers generally in this section 
of the country, and indeed to the whole, ¢ountry= 
having been discussed hitherto only in the daily 
journals of the South. or in portions of the author's 
“*Commercial Review of the South and West.” 
These volumes, therefore, supply us with reliable 
materials in reference to those great Staples-of the 
Southern and Western States, which outly largely 
into the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
whole Union, and which contribute in an emineat 
degree to the weaith and prosperity of all the States 

From the Richmond Whig.—If our politicians and 
public lecturers, and we hope we may be pardoned 
for including the press, would more frequently and 
studiously recur to the instructive pages of such , 
works as this, the country would largely the 
gainer. We commend the work as one in every | 
way worthy of the most liberal patronage. ; 

From the Mobile Register.—There is nothing in 
the geography or statistics of the Southern or 
Western States of the Union whieh may not be 
found carefully recorded in the pages of this book. 
It io 2 ane eee 7 the 
statesman, and nece to every ho 
to study the pecitian, prospects coil or nt > 
of the country. es 

From the Sapannah Courier. 
that the three volumes now us, 
and practical value, have not been exe 
three volumes of equal size rhich hay 
through the American press in the last 

From the United States Eco 
It FN Aypvanly want that haslong beer 
to this country, and compares in 
celebrated Progress of the Nation, 
Porter, Esq. . . ns i‘, 

From the Charleston Me 
ble aged ’ 
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labor, slavery natural pr 

characteristics country in whie 

together with a perfect summary of the | 
constitutional provisions of the Southern 
with historical sketches of their rise, histo 
present social condition ; in short, the most com- 
plete and comprehensive account of their material, 
moral and political state; backed by immense 
masses of statistics illustrating every point on | 
which reference can be desired. ty 
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TO PLANTERS OF THE SOUTH & WEST. 


‘ 


PANACE4, 


SWAIM’S CELEBRATED 


FOR THE CURE OF 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, 


Berofula, General Delility,,White Swelling, 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Liver and 
Skin, and all Diseases arising 
from Impurities of the Blood, 
and the effects of Mercury. 


WAIM’S PANAGEA has been for more 
than thirty years celerated in this country and 
in Europe for its extraordinary cures—for the certi- 
ficates of which reference is made to the directions 
and books (which may be had gratis) accompanying 
the Panacea ; some of which give the particulars 
of cases too frightful for publication, where the pa- 
tients had been almost eaten up with Scrofula, and 
were deemed incurable by physicians. 

Negroes who are confined in large numbers on 
plantations in hot climates, are peculiarly liable to 
such forms of disease, arising from a vitiated state 
of the blood and want of cleanliness and a variety of 
food. These diseases so frequently set regular 
practice at defiance, and render their miserable vic- 
tims beth useless and expensive to their masters, 
that planters would study their own interest as well 
as that of humanity, by keeping always a supply of 
Swaim’s Panacea, which rs to be the only 
thing which can be relied on in such cases 

- Gibson, M. D., Profef Surgery, Pennsylvania 
University. 

Valentine Mott, M.D., Prof. of Surgery, New-York 
University. 

W. P. Dewees, M, D., Prof. of Mid., Pennsylvania 


University. 
N. M.D., il Physic, Pa. Univer- 
res't College of Physicians, 
7, ie, Hav ana. 


, Lisbon. 
ns, 


Morbus, Dysentery, Fever and Ague, Bleeding Piles, 
Sick Headache, &c: See.the pamphlet (which may 
be hed gratis) meee yeity the Vermifuge. 

Prepared only.at SWAIM’S LABORATORY, THE 
OLD STAND; Seventh-street, below Chestnut, Phi- 
ladelphig. and sold by all the respectable Druggi 
in the United States. « 

Caution To THE Pus.ic.—Persons wishing 
obtain the genuine SWAIM’S PANACEA AN 
SWAIWS VERMIFUGE, should be careful to ob- 
serve that the name SWAIM is spelled correctly on 
the bottles and labels, or they may be imposed on 
by medicines made in imitation of them by a person 
bearing a somewhat similar name, well calculated 
to deceive. ad 

General agents for the United States, 

SCHIEFFELIN OTHERS & co., 
1¢4 and 106 John-street, New-York. 
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To Planters, 
Merchants, 
Afflicted Eve 

DR. SWAYNE’S COMPOUND SYRUP OF WILD 

CHERRY, VERMIFUGE AND PILLS. 

Still another remearkabie cure of Consumption, 

and its dangerous attendants, after having been 


given up to die by physicians and friends. The 
annals of history cannot furnish a parallel. i 


READ THIS EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


Point oF Rocks, Frederick Co., Md., 
June 9th, 1852. 


tywhere. 


¢ 


R. SWAYNE :—Dear Sir,—Believing it a dag” 


owe to the public, and in jrstiee to you, I 
thought proper to make known one of the mogt 
traordinary cures in my own case, that hag 
been truly recorded. In the month of Octo 
I was afflicted with a severe gathering if 
which formed a large abscess, and 
cated to ny lungs, and diseharged lar; 
of corruption, external and internal 
could also pass through my langs 
the cavity of my breast with a 
ed with a violent cough, day ead 
appetite, and extreme debility, se that physician 
thought my case entirely hopel#®s, aad ad the 
power of medicine. I remaiggd ‘ hie wretched 


condition for a long time, I asted toa 
mere skeleton, and there : no hope for 
me ; but having read ip’ tho pi pers of the 


by your COM- 
WERRY, 1 immedi- 


_ Be careful in 


side of 

; ork, com- 

iba 1 turned 

Stor, by Draper & 
~~ Atso, Swain's ¥ 

A valuable Family Medicine, being a high! 


proved remedy for all diseases arising from debility 
of the digestive organs, such as Worms, Cholera 
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